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There is no better way of cooking 
pheasant than roasting it; nor one 
that makes a better picture. But the 
more complicated dishes are well worth 


investigating. 


e 


uinness Guide to Game on the Menu 


Mere FRENCH is sometimes laughed at, 
but properly used it is the only way of 
describing many excellent dishes, without turn- 
ing the menu into a small book. A few of the 
expressions you may encounter when game is 
on the menu are amplified here. 


SOME FAMOUS GAME DISHES 


PHEASANT NORMANDE is browned in butter in 
a cocotte, set on a bed of finely chopped apples, 
with more round it, and cooked in the oven 
with cream. 

PARTRIDGE A L’ESTOUFADE is cooked in a 
bacon, 


covered iron par with pieces of fat 


carrots, onions and white wine. EPIGRAMMES 
of pattridge are the breast meat and legs, minced 
fine, shaped into cutlets and fried in butter with 
egg and breadcrumbs. In culinary French, 
PERDREAU is used of birds up to six months 
old, PERDRIX of older birds. 

WILD DUCK BIGARADE is roasted in butter, 
which is then used to make a sauce with port. 
The duck is briefly cooked in this: then the 
sauce is brought to the boil with melted sugar 
and curacao, and orange peel sliced very thin. 

CIVET DE 
in wine, oil and vinegar, then cut up and stewed 


LIEVRES. The hare is marinaded 


slowly with bacon fat, onion stock and red wine. 


GAME AND GUINNESS. 


with Guinness. Th 


The “gamey ness’ 
of game goes splendidly 
more usual ways of preparing it—the roast 
birds, the jugged hare, salmi and game pie, are 
no exception. Guinness improves your appetite 
and your enjoyment of good food. And it is, 
of course, the perfect reward for the tired 
sportsman. 


THE APPETISING TASTE 
OF GUINNESS IS 
SPLENDID WITH GAME 


Copies of this page may be obtained from Arthur Guinness, Son & Co. (Park Royal) Ltd., Advertising Dept., London N.W.10 
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FRENCH FURY 


can arms to Tunisia should have caused anger in Paris. 

For this relatively small-scale operation—small-scale by 
comparison with similar shipments to the Middle East— 
has effectively exposed the nakedness of French policy in 
Algeria and the evil effects it is having on France’s relations 
with the two independent States of the Maghreb. The im- 
mediate story behind the arms shipment is instructive. In 
1956 French deliveries of arms and financial’aid to Tunisia 
were suspended following allegations that bands of Algerian 
fellaghas had been given shelter and help inside Tunisian 
territory. There was a general deterioration of Franco- 
Tunisian relations, which was accompanied by frontier in- 
cidents, accusations and counter-accusations, 

On September 30 of this year the French Government pro- 
posed a Franco-Tunisian conference to consider how to 
improve relations between the two countries, but the fall of 
the Bourgés-Maunoury Government and the long interreg- 
num before the investiture of M. Gaillard prevented any fur- 
ther steps being taken. Meanwhile, American and British 
pressure for some delivery of arms to Tunisia to forestall ship- 
ments either from Egypt or from further East and to streng- 
then M. Bourguiba’s hand against anti-Western elements had 
been growing. The French Government was informed that 


I: is not surprising that the dispatch of British and Ameri- 


arms would be sent by November |2 and thereupon proposed 
to the Tunisians that they should receive shipments from 
France, but from France alone. This condition M. Bourguiba 
was unable to accept, since not only British and American 
arms, but also a small consignment from Egypt, were already 
on the way. 

French policy in Tunisia has, therefore, achieved less than 
nothing. As Le Monde has pointed out, the Tunisian army 
will receive its arms, but French influence in the ex-protec- 
torate will be diminished and there will be fewer guarantees 
than there would have been, had France consented to start 
its own shipments again unconditionally. The causes of the 
fiasco are primarily Algeria and, secondarily, the political 
system which left France virtually without a government 
for over a month, and the result is reminiscent of that of 
the French rejection of EDC when both substance and 
shadow were equally thrown away. 

It is understandable that. in these circumstances, French 
opinion should have turned its bitterness outwards, with 
friends of Britain and America showing shock and anger 
and the Right reviving dark legends of British intrigues to 
oust France from its position in the Maghreb. The reaction 
of wounded national pride should be received sympatheti- 
cally in this country. Nobody who studied the British press 
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immediately after Suéz will feel in any position 
to throw stones at the French if they succumb 
for an instant to xenophobia. 

On the other hand, it should be made quite 
clear from this side of the Channel that Britain 
and America acted as they did because they had 
no choice. Tunisia would have got its arms— 
from Egypt or elsewhere—whatever attitude they 
had adopted. And the price of their abstention 
might have been a decisive repulse for the pro- 
Western forces in Tunisia and Morocco. Does the 
French Government really wish to see M. Bour- 
guiba replaced by some Cairo-sponsored ex- 
tremist—Salah ben Yussef or another? Does it 
really wish to leave no possible mediator between 
it and the Algerian rebels? 

For, when all is said and done, the real justi- 
fication of the British and American action in 
sending arms is French policy—or rather the 
lack of French policy—in Algeria. Despite the 
use of torture to break terrorist groups in Algiers 
itself, the ‘pacification’ is nowhere near success. 
The large numbers of troops engaged in it and 
the strain on the country’s resources this implies 
have merely brought about a financial crisis. As 
M. Mendés-France last Friday in the 
National Assembly, ‘War is austerity or else 
financial, monetary, political ‘and military dis- 
aster.’ What is wanted is clearly a new political 
initiative, and, in the absence of any such move 
on the part of France, Britain and America can- 
not be blamed if they take steps to limit the 
damage to their own interests. What has been 
called the ‘vertical concept’ of NATO with an in- 
dependent North Africa within the Atlantic fold 
may be a dream, but the practical value to the 
West of having such men as M. Bourguiba and 
the present Sultan in power in Tunis and Rabat 
can hardly be disputed. The best answer to 
Colonel Nasser would be a chain of independent 
North African States. 

The manner of the Anglo-American announce- 
ment, seems to have been calculated to shock 
French opinion, and, if it succeeds in demon- 
strating to the average French politician the fact 
that his country is without a policy in Algeria, 
it may do some good. Meanwhile, a strain has 
been thrown on the never very flexible structure 
of NATO. While it is unlikely that France will 
walk out of the alliance, this rift may abort some 
of the good results which had been expected from 
the December mecting of the North Atlantic 
Council. Obviously, some tact will be needed on 
the part of Britain and America. France has 
a right to expect that the pledges of the Tunisian 
Government not to send any of the Western arms 
to Algeria will be honoured and that Britain and 
America will make sure that this is the case. 

Whatever the outcome of M. Pineau’s visit to 
Washington, the Tunisian incident is bound to 
mean a change in the relationship between the 
members of NATO. It is now clear that, if NATO 
is to be an effective means of resisting Russian 
aggression, it cannot also back policies dictated 
by purely national interests. Britain should not 
expect NATO backing in Cyprus, and France’s 
far more disastrous North African policy will, 
in future, meet with scarcely disguised opposition 
in Washington and London. The lesson is that 
purely local interests must be abandoned for the 
greater good of the Atlantic community as a 
whole; but will it be learnt? 


said 
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OIL FOR THE LAMPS OF ASIA 


AST week’s announcement of a Russian loan to 
India of some forty-five million pounds to- 
gether with the quest for credit in London and 
Washington of the Indian Finance Minister, Mr. 
Krishnamachari, raises the question of aid to 
underdeveloped countries in what is inevitably a 
cold war context. Small as the Russian loan is, the 
effect of the contrast will not be lost on Asian 
public opinion and the consequences of any de- 
cided swing towards the Soviet Union on the part 
of the ‘uncommitted’ countries would be suffi- 
ciently serious to make the West think carefully 
about the best way to counter this impression. 
The problem. of economic aid to underdevel- 
oped countries is not a simple one. The Labour 
Party proposal to devote 1 per cent. of the 
national income to this purpose is deceptive in 
that it avoids all discussion of the very real snags. 
To begin with, assistance from this country to 
underdeveloped territories is bound to mean some 
sacrifice on the part of the average Briton. The 
resources that might have been used for his own 
comfort will be devoted to building factories and 


roads elsewhere. Now such a policy may be both. 


morally right and politically wise—altruism fre- 
quently turns out to be enlightened self-interest 
—but the Labour Party should realise from the 
very start what it involves and the resistance to 
it that they are likely to meet among their elec- 
toral clientele. Moreover, this is assuming that 
Britain will have capital to spare for such invest- 
ment—a large assumption. 

Then some thought should be given to the way 
in which 1 per cent. of the national income is to 
be made available. Is it to be a Government loan 
or ordinary commercial investment? If the latter, 
it will presumably expect an ordinary commercial 
return, and capital will only be attracted when 
conditions of stability are present and some con- 
crete advantages offered to foreign investment by 
the governments concerned. For example, it is not 
easy to see what inducement there could possibly 
be for anyone to invest in the present Indonesian 
anarchy, while, as the President of the World 
Bank pointed out a year ago, even in India high 
taxation and Government regulations have dis- 
couraged the flow of capital from abroad. What 
is wanted is a policy whereby companies willing 
to set up concerns in underdeveloped countries 
are given assurances that their enterprises will not 
be nationalised for a specific number of years as 
well as some tax relief and co-operation from 
local officials. Such suggestions, when put for- 
ward, are frequently rejected as ‘attaching strings’ 
to credits, yet the alternative is a Government loan 
advanced for what are ultimately political ends. 

All this is not to say that the West has done 
enough in the way of aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. In fact, it has done remarkably little— 
though more than the Soviet Union, if we leave 
China out of the account. Britain has gone ahead 
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with the Colombo Plan—and the shortage of 
trained technicians even at home sets fairly wel}. 
defined limits to what can be made available unde 
it—while the US has reduced its credits for aid 
from five hundred to three hundred million dollary 
after turning its thumbs decisively down on the 
Special UN fund for economic development, Mog 
of American aid in Asia has been to countries in 
the front line of the fight against Communism 
and therefore more in the nature of a military 
Operation than pure economic aid. 

In the present world situation with so many 
underdeveloped countries competing for capital 
Britain and America are certainly not in a position 
to satisfy all the demands made on them. A 
system of priorities must be established. Private 
capital will be influenced by conditions in the 
countries in question; Western governments pre- 
sumably by the political advantages they hope to 
gain from an increase of economic stability ang 
of good feeling towards the West in Asia of 
Africa. On the other hand, neither Britain por 
America can afford to throw money away, The 
tendency of some underdeveloped countries to 
plump for large-scale prestige schemes in defiance 
of economic common sense has meant that there 
is sometimes little point in pouring good money 
after bad. It is significant that Russia has appar- 
ently followed the American example in refusing 
to have anything to do with the Aswan dam 
Rivalry with the Soviet Union should not lead us 
into supporting any development on the grounds 
that, if we do not, Russia will. In fact, the re- 
sources of the USSR must already be taxed, to 
their uttermost by the combination of aid to 
China and interior pressure for a higher standard 
of living. The idea of the Soviet Union stepping 
in ahead of the West to finance the whole of Asian 
and African development is a bogey. 

The real difficulty of the West in competing 
with Russia’s overtures to Asian and African 
countries is not an economic one at all. The 
harsh fact is that, for psychological and historical 
reasons, quite a little Soviet aid makes far more 
impression than a good deal of assistance from 
the West. America has gained precious little 
gratitude for the help it has given. In fact, some 
countries have reacted as if it were they who were 
doing the US a favour by accepting its money. 
The moral of this would seem to be the old one: 
the necessity for the display of greater skill by 
the West in propaganda and political warfare. It 
should not be asking too much of American sena- 
tors and some sections of the British press to 
exercise a.little tact towards the notoriously 
prickly sensibilities of newly independent coun- 
tries. However silly African or Asian nationalism 
may appear in some of its manifestations, sharp 
rebukes from the latitude of London or Washing: 
ton can do no good and usually do harm. The 
battle between Western democracy and Soviet 
Communism for the minds of millions of Asians 
and Africans will not be decided only by the 
sheer quantity of new power stations and atomic 
reactors each side can offer. The peoples of the 
underdeveloped countries have often shown that 
they suspect the West even when bearing gifts 
We must convince them that their fears: ate 
unfounded. 
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Looking for Ideas 


By RICHARD 


pial STEVENSON, after executing several 
A nather coy manceuvres, has agreed to give his 
views on the present crisis (he at least regards it 
as such) to the Secretary of State, who, presum- 
ably, will pass them along to the President. Since 
Mr, Stevenson’s views are already well known 
and since, in fact, he gave them to Mr. Dulles a 
few weeks ago, the question arises as to why there 
has been so much hoop-la over the whole business. 
Does the administration sense a loss of confidence 
in its leadership and wish to have Mr. Stevenson 
help restore it? This, of course, is what most 
people, including Mr. Stevenson, have assumed. 
There is no evidence, however, that the President 
is aware of any loss of confidence, and there is, 
indeed, no real evidence that the administration 
has any need to draw upon the prestige of Adlai 
Stevenson, who really doesn’t have much of the 
kind that would do the Eisenhower administra- 
tion any good. (Stevenson is anything but a popu- 
lar figure among Democratic Senators, who have 
it within their power to wreck any or all of Mr. 
Eisenhower's projects. This is no reflection on 
Mr. Stevenson. No one who is not a Senator is 
popular in the Senate.) The administration con- 
tinues to have ample public support; although 
one hears a good deal more curbstone criticism 
of the President than formerly, to the majority of 
Americans—say something like 57 per cent., to 
make a rough average of recent public-opinion- 
poll figures—he is still a wise and able leader, and 
his leadership would be quite cheerfully accepted 
if he chose to give it. 

Administration spokesmen have said that they 
requested Mr. Stevenson’s ideas not because they 
needed him but because they needed ideas. This 
has the ring of candour. The administration has 
also, in recent weeks, solicited the views of other 
men whose influence on American foreign policy 
it has up to now regarded as baleful—Dean 
Acheson, President Truman’s last Secretary of 
State; George Kennan, the diplomatic idealogue 
of the Truman administration, and Benjamin V. 
Cohen, an important figure in making Democratic 
policy, both foreign and domestic, for the last 
quarter-century. These are estimable citizens, but 
politically they can be of no help to anyone. 
Either the administration got no ideas of value 
from them or, more probably, what it got it 
found unacceptable. It is in any case plain from 
the President's last two addresses to the nation 
that the administration has come up with no new 
ideas and—a far more serious matter—that it 
has been unable to find any fresh and compelling 
language for the old ones. The preparation of 
these speeches was a major governmental opera- 
tion and a widely publicised one. The press was 
full of stories portraying the better part of 
Washington as a speech mill for the President; 
the brightest talents, it was said, were being 
brought into the White House from every depart- 
ment, hundreds of memoranda were in circulation, 
drafts were being passed from one gifted hand to 
another, and the President himself and all of his 
aides were working night and day to make certain 
hat the American people would have a full, fair, 


H: ROVERE New York 
and inspiriting statement on the tasks that lie 
ahead. The end products of all this, the two 
speeches, were wearisome and banal and politi- 
cally insignificant. Nothing new has been added 
or taken away. All the President has said is that 
more money will have to be spent on defence 
and less money on other things. The problem of 
saving, which should be his responsibility, he 
left up to Congress. 

It is perhaps a weakness of the American 
character to assume that there is some virtue in 
new, as opposed to old, ideas. Whenever we con- 
front developments such as sputnik and the recent 
flare-up in the Middle East, we ask who has new 
ideas and if no one turns up with any we count 
it a failure. Novelty was what was asked of Adlai 
Stevenson, Dean Acheson, and the rest; the 
administration has made no bones about its wish 
to have the President take to the NATO con- 
ference in Paris some gimmick as fancy and 
dramatic as Atoms for Peace or the Marshall Plan. 
(It would have, naturally, to be less costly than 
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the Marshall Plan.) None of the Democrats have 
come up with anything of the sort, and it is 
reasonable now to assume that the President will 
cross the ocean mainly as a gesture—or ‘good 
public relations, as he might put it. In other 
words, the only kind of leadership the United 
States can offer is the kind it has been offering 
right along; it may pledge redoubled efforts, 
larger expenditure, and so forth, but in essence 
we can see nothing to do but what we are doing 
now. 

There remains the question of whether the 
President will be able to get the approval of Con- 
gress for the proposals he has already made. The 
Democrats have been emboldened to a great show 
of independence by their successes in the elections 
earlier in the month and by the President's grow- 
ing difficulties within his own party; some Demo- 
crats took it for granted that it was only to smooth 
his path in Congress that he was turning to such 
of their comrades as Adlai Stevenson and Ben 
Cohen. It is certainly a fact that Congress has 
been growing less and less responsive to Mr. 
Eisenhower. But it has not been growing less 
responsible. If the President at Paris or elsewhere 
commits the country to a vigorous support of 
vigorous policies, the Congress will honour his 
pledges. 


Will NZ Follow the Gleam ? 


By 


HEN New Zealand crowds to the poll at 
WV ihe end of the month (91 per cent. voted 
at the last election, in 1954) the issues will be 
clear, though not exactly clear-cut. Both major 
parties, National (Conservative) and Labour, 
offer womb-to-tomb social security and heaven 
too; the third party, Social Credit, puts up the 
same bids, with the addition that it purveys a 
transmutation scheme by which the Reserve 
Bank would become the sole issuing authority 
for credit, the trading banks would wish they 
had never been born and everybody would be 
wisely wealthy. 

The Social Credit Political League is the great 
question-mark in this affray. It took 11 per cent. 
of the votes in 1954, though returning no mem- 
bers to the House of Representatives. Nobody 
knows whether it will do better or worse this 
time (probably worse) and, of course, nobody 
knows what it’s all about. Split from the Simon 
Pure followers of Douglas, who decry it as either 
Socialist or orthodox capitalist according to their 
whim, the League looks very like a body of fairly 
conservative middle-aged citizens who think they 
have a chance of wedging in between the forces 
of Montague and Capulet and returning enough 
members to control the eighty-member Parlia- 
ment whoever wins or loses. 

As in England, it is the small proportion of 
‘floating’ voters who will control the results. The 
decision rests on perhaps 10-15 per cent. of the 
electorate, and it is for the shifting loyalties of 
this indeterminate group the lures are cast. The 
septuagenarian Socialist Walter Nash (born 
Kidderminster, 1882) got off to a heady start last 
month with a bargain bait for the middle-income 
group. The National Government has legislated 


JOHN MOFFETT 


Dunedin, NZ 


for pay-as-you-earn taxation to start next year, 
with the general approval of the Labour Oppo- 
sition, and this involves ‘forgiving’ a year's 
taxation to all, as taxes in New Zealand are due 
a year after the money is earned. Walter Nash 
has promised in addition to rebate the first £100 
of tax due in March, 1958. This would mean 
for the middle-income taxpayer that £100 saved 
or still to be scraped together for taxes would 
remain in his pocket. In a country where the 
family car, the spin-drying washing machine and 
the refrigerator are the hallmark of culture and 
the symbols of suburban success, the attraction 
of that unexpected century dividend is consider- 
able—and it appeals directly to the white-collar 
and shopkeeper classes who decide who is going 
to be who. At the moment this is the best bid 
of the election and it has the National Party 
really worried. Finance Minister Jack Watts calls 


it wicked, reckless and extravagant, and he 
means every invective syllable of it. 
The unrelenting demands of two million 


people who expect their Prime Minister to fly 
round opening every flower show in the country 
put S. G. (now Sir Sidney) Holland into hospital 
two months ago and he resigned the premier- 
ship. His successor, Keith Jacka Holyoake, is 
the imponderable which may hold the Govern- 
ment in office. Handsome, capable, round-voiced 
and wonderfully relaxed and confident (since he 
took over the top job), he could possibly make 
his campaign a personal triumph. Keith Holy- 
oake, at fifty-four a hard-cored professional, has 
some things the NZ elector likes. A farm boy, 
with a minimal formal education, he has, through 
night school and adult education classes, bur- 
nished by long Cabinet service and many mis- 
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‘sions to the world’s capitals, invested himself 
with the aura of statesmanship. There are those 
who think him a little too smooth, and he carries 
the disability of being a farmer (in a country 
given over to living off the products of the land, 
we are deeply suspicious of farmer politicians, 
as supporters of a prosperous and therefore 
privileged class). But Mr. Holyoake is un- 
doubtedly in his personality, his undiscovered 
depths, the most interesting and possibly the 
most influential element in the election. 

In Walter Nash he has a tough and, in the 
most positive sense, indefatigable opponent. Mr. 
Nash has never had the premiership, though he 
has had everything else. (His ambivalent skill 


Portrait 


A TEMPORARY but considerable 
strain has suddenly been im- 
posed on the Western alliance 
by the delivery of a consign- 
ment of arms from America 
and Britain to the Tunisian 
this transaction has been much 
resented in France where it is felt that a good 
many of the weapons will find their way to rebels 
in Algeria. Both Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Gaitskell 
have defended what has been done and the Ameri- 
can Administration is also impenitent. None the 
less, the French Foreign Minister has hastened 
to Washington to try to have included in the 
agreement some safeguards against the arms find- 
ing their way into the wrong hands. Meanwhile 
French parliamentarians had walked out of a 
conference of NATO members and the visit of 
the new commander of the French home forces 
to Britain had been put off as a sign of displeasure. 
M. Gaillard’s new government is still grappling 
with the economic crisis and has received special 
economic powers to cope with the situation. 

Mr. Dulles has announced an American plan 
for establishing intermediate missile bases in 

- NATO countries. Apparently a number of Atlan- 
tic countries have signified their agreement with 
this arrangement. 

A certain amount of activity has been going on 
in the United Nations but there has been little to 
show for it. A proposal sponsored by Britain and 
others that a UN mediator should return to Kash- 
mir with the object of gradually demilitarising it 
was greeted with howls by Mr. Krishna Menon, 
who rose from the bed where he was lying ill with 
high blood-pressure; he accused Britain of plot- 
ting against India and the British delegate of not 
listening to him. His comment, added for good 
measure, that Sir Pierson’s speeches were boring 
was later withdrawn. A motion was also approved 
calling on North Korea to observe the armistice 
terms now put in jeopardy by an arms build-up 
north of the line. The Western powers have agreed 
to include some new members in the disarma- 
ment committee as a concession to the Russian 
view that the committee ought to include all the 
members of the UN, but this has failed to secure 
Soviet participation. A scandal is rapidly brewing 
up at UNESCO which, it is said, approved the 
sending of $100,000 worth of radar equipment 
to Egypt in the guise of educational relief. 

President Eisenhower has been playing golf but 
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was amazingly demonstrated in the war years, 
when he combined the key portfolio of Finance 
with the ambassadorship in America and 
laboured in Wellington and in Washington simul- 
taneously.) Labour will not be leaderless while 
Walter Nash is at the head of the party, but 
he is leading a heterogeneous collection of 
cracked-up Socialist cliché-men, intellectual 
theorists and old-guard unionists against Mr. 
Holyoake’s fairly capable and experienced team. 

There’s no good reason why the New Zea- 
landers should order a change this time; but the 
results will depend on a few marginal seats . . . 
and, of course, there’s the wanton gleam of the 
£100 refrigerator. 


of the Week 


has found time to deliver one of his morale-boost- 
ing lectures, promising increased defence expendi- 
ture (and tax). The Americans are, so they say, 
near the solution of the problems of exploding 
H-bombs in outer space. Lord Montgomery of 
Alamein has announced his approaching retire- 
ment. Thirty-nine murderers, amongst them ten 
women, have attended a conference on“prison 
reform in India. 


‘It works both ways,’ said the 
Prime Minister. He paused, and 
performed the thirty-degree swivel 
on the right heel that warns 
even Lieutenant-Colonel Bromley- 
Davenport that something cheer- 
able is coming. ‘And it is right, he added, his 
moustache flapping in the breeze of his righteous 
indignation like an ill-secured tent-flap, ‘that it 
should work both ways.’ Whereat Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bromley-Davenport cheered loud and 
long. 

But so did all the other Tories. For Mr. Mac- 
millan was talking about his motion beginning 
‘That it is expedient that a Tribunal be estab- 
lished . . .’, and it suddenly began to look as 
though Mr. Macmillan is by no means such a 
fool as he looks. For weeks he had been harried, 
in Parliament and outside, over his disastrous 
fumbling of what he called ‘the Bank rate leakage 
\ncident’ (and Freudians may care to note that he 
stood silent for almost a minute after ‘leakage,’ 
searching for the right word to describe it). He 
must know that the business has by now assumed 
such proportions in the public imagination, fed 
by the assiduous rumour-mongering of the news- 
papers, that even if the Tribunal were to issue a 
report saying that not only had nobody leaked 
the news of the Bank rate rise, but that the Bank 
rate did not go up at all, and that in fact there 
is no such thing as the Bank rate, it would make 
little difference; up and down the land, in and 
out of the saloon bar, countless citizens are now 
convinced that each member of the Government 
has salted away at least fourteen million pounds 
in Swiss and Mexican banks, and that the Tri- 
bunal will be prevented from finding this out. 
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Telephones are still in the home news; partly 
because the House of Commons is still gi i 
over the telephone-tapping affair and partly be. 
cause charges for many calls are to be reduced at 
the beginning of next year, and the ‘local’ cal] is to 
extend to an average of seventeen miles, The 
tribunal set up to investigate the Bank rate leak ig 
to be chaired by Lord Justice Parker, though the 
announcement of this appointment caused some 
angry moments, since the Prime Minister took 
the opportunity to imply that parliamentary 
privilege was being used to cover defamation. The 
Committee of Privileges of the House of Com. 
mons has decided that there has been a breach of 
privilege by the London Electricity Board in 
threatening a libel action against Mr. George 
Strauss. 


The Church Assembly has debated and ap- 
proved the Wolfenden Committee’s recommenda- 
tions on homosexuality, and the retiring Bishop 
of Chichester has said-that the Government ought 
to be entrusted to seven or ten honest men. Dr. 
Edith Summerskill has lost her place on the Labour 
Shadow Cabinet, and debutantes their presenta- 
tion parties which the Queen is to discontinue 
after next year in favour of larger and more 
‘popular gatherings.’ Britain is to supply Italy with 
an atomic reactor. Seventeen miners have been 
killed in a pit explosion in Ayrshire. 


Westminster Commentary 


Incompetent and foolish in the extreme though 
Mr. Macmillan’s handling of the affair has been, 
the major part of the blame rests with ‘the 
Opposition in general, and Mr. Harold Wilson in 
particular. Finding to their delight that Mr. Mac- 
millan was going to be obstinate about their initial 
call for an inquiry, the Labour Party leaders-felt 
free to rush about uttering the wildest charges, 
convinced that if the Prime Minister remained 
firm there was nothing to be feared from the 
exposure of the hollowness of their accusations, 
and that if he eventually gave in sufficient damage 
would have been done to make the exposure 
harmless. In this way they estimated public re- 
action correctly, House of Commons reaction 
wrongly. The Prime Minister reversed the profit- 
and-loss account, treating the country’s attitude 
with a disastrous lack of understanding and even 
knowledge, but assessing the mood of the House 
with remarkable skill. When he got to the ‘works 
both ways’ bit, followed by ‘imputations of the 
most damaging kind,’ the cheers were very pro- 
longed indeed. Many Tories pointed at Mr. 
Wilson; I even caught a few cries of his name, 
and I fancied that his bottom rose an inch or two 
from the bench. Was he going to withdraw the 
remarks he had made about Mr. Oliver Poole, 
‘with his vast City interests’? Not if the Prime 
Minister could help it. ‘These statements,’ he went 
on, beginning to shout a little now, ‘have been 
made, are on the record, and cannot now be 
retracted.’ And it was abundantly clear to anyone 
listening that he was not saying this as a reason 
for changing his mind about the Tribunal, but in 
order to cut off Mr. Wilson’s retreat. At any rate, 
if Mr. Wilson had begun to rise he clearly thought 
better of it, for he sat, staring up at the windows 
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and going slightly pink, during the cheers and 
jeers which broke out afresh at this point. It is 
clear that whatever the country may do and say 
Mr. Harold Wilson is in for some very rough 
handling in the House of Commons when the 
Tribunal reports, and a good job too. Mr. Gaits- 
kell, who continues to improve as a tactician, 
fought a fine rearguard action when the Prime 
Minister sat down. In accents of humbug- 
favoured fruitiness (Mr. Gaitskell, it occurs to 
me, ought to grow a moustache) that would have 
done credit to Mr. Macmillan himself, he intoned, 
* | deeply deplore the manner and substance 
of the Prime Minister's speech . . . far more in 
keeping with the traditions of the House if the 
matter had been treated as sub judice... 
attempting to prejudge the issue ... had not 
myself intended to refer... no Opposition 
could have done their duty and refrained .. .” 
and much more of a similar ilk. It was the best 
Mr. Gaitskell (or anybody else) could have done 
in the circumstances, and at any rate kept his 
party in the ring. But I suspect that Mr. Gaitskell 
had never had any taste for the kind of in-fighting 
Mr. Wilson has been doing these last months, and 
has been muttering ‘I told you so’ to himself even 
if not to his big-mouthed understrapper. 

And, anyway, what business has anybody in the 
Labour Party got to be fighting rearguard actions 
at all? Take Monday’s debate on the Committee 
stage of the National Insurance Bill. Mr. Mar- 
quand was in charge, Mr. Richard Crossman 
being otherwise engaged; it is true, of course, that 
Mr. Marquand could hardly be expected to claim 
that a Bill designed to raise old age pensions 
was yet another proof that the Government was 
determined to grind the faces of the poor 
(though a number of his backbenchers claimed 
just that), nor yet that the money for the in- 
creased pensions could be plucked forth from 
the air-by a sufficiently determined necromancer. 
And it is true that in Spring-heeled Jack (bounce, 
bounce, bounce; one of these days he'll bang 
his head on the ceiling) he had what Mr. Magoo 
would call ‘a foeman worthy of my steel,’ and 
then some. But, Mr. Boyd-Carpenter popped 
out from time to time, leaving Miss Edith Pitt 
entirely alone on the Front Bench (apart from 
Mr. Finlay, that is, and a fat lot of use he'd be 
in an emergency), and then the blood had a 
chance to flow. ‘My wife,’ wrote Charles Strick- 
land, the artist in The Moon and Sixpence, ‘is an 
excellent woman.’ That, the novelist pointed out, 
was according to his more pious biographers; 
what Strickland actually wrote was, ‘My wife is 
an excellent woman; I wish she were in Hell.’ 
Now Miss Pitt is an excellent woman, too, and 
While nobody would be so ungallant, and indeed 
sO unjust, as to suggest that Hell is the proper 
place for her, I feel bound to point out that 
neither is the Government Front Bench. Armed 
with no more effective weapon than a nervous 
smile, she stands at the Despatch Box and dithers, 
Playing for time with a frankness that is dis- 
arming on the first few occasions and tedious 
thereafter. (On Monday she gained a few precious 
minutes by discussing whether or no she had used 
a double negative, and if so—or even if not— 
What she imagined she meant by it.) 

Yet every time the Minister returned, his 
pockets bulging with political bandages, statistical 
Sticking-plaster and oratorical iodine, he found 
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Miss Pitt still shifting from foot to foot, still 
smiling nervously, and still not having the re- 
motest idea what she, or anybody else, was talking 
about. Yet there was no lack of churls on the 
Labour benches, and even if it was considered 
unsporting for them to hit a woman, there was 
always Miss Herbison, who can land a hefty 
wallop when she feels like it, to do the dirty work. 

Listen to Sir Hartley tell it: ‘Although it is not 
a time for a coalition, it is a time when no party, 
Government or Opposition can afford to ignore 
the views of the other or to pursue a purely 
partisan line. There are in fact many matters on 
which we should make common cause. . . . I see 
much good in the policies of all parties, much 
that is common ground, whatever shadow boxing 
is conducted over it. One should approach politi- 
cal questions not by asking which party’s policy 
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it is but what the policy is, not who is right but 
what is right... .” 

Now Sir Hartley can doubtless plod through 
his own Wanderjahre without any help from me; 
and his role in the wire-tapping affair was not 
exactly calculated to make me clap my hands and 
call him Master. But as an indictment of his 
colleagues that passage would be hard to beat. 
And it is the fact that enough of them, at any rate 
on the front bench, know that Sir Hartley's 
charges are true, which accounts for a great part 
of that failure of the will which is bedevilling 
them so sorely at the moment, and may in time 
prove their undoing. And was Sir Hartley's speech 
made to a crowded, attentive and enthusiastic 
house? It was indeed. But at Eastbourne, not 
Westminster, and to the Chamber of Commerce, 
not the House of Commons. TAPER 


¢y A Spectator’s Notebook 


IT IS ALWAYS sad when a great man 

decides to leave the scene of his 

greatness. Field-Marshal Mont- 

gomery will surely rank as_ the 

greatest commander to have fought 

in Europe (or anywhere else) since 

Wellington. During his twenty years 
as a general officer the ultimate in military 
thought has advanced from the Maginot Line 
to the sputnik; it is a staggering example of his 
adaptability and freshness of mind that Monty 
has not only been completely at home with 
either, but has led the development of military 
thought throughout. Monty's outstanding charac- 
teristic as a soldier is, I think, his professionalism. 
There is a story that during a visit to Normandy 
a few years ago the Field-Marshal casually re- 
marked—people had been discussing General 
Bradley’s book—that ‘of course I could have 
finished the war in 1944, if I'd been allowed to. 
No possible doubt whatever.’ And just to show 
that he meant what he said, he added impishly, 
‘Perhaps it’s as well I wasn’t. We'd have had a 
war with America.’ It is fair to contemplate how 
many of our present strategic ills stem from 
American failure to recognise at the time the 
highly professional judgment of this remarkable 
soldier. 

* * * 
SO FAR AS the British Army is concerned Monty’s 
main contribution may have been his ability to 
associate others—even God, I have heard the 
irreverent maintain—with him in any project he 
undertakes. With the players of Portsmouth 
Football Club—of which he is president—no less 
than with the Eighth Army, it is always ‘we’ and 
never ‘you.’ Monty has always been a leader 
and never just a boss; a beret and not a brass 
hat, in fact. Perhaps that is why people have 
come to realise that what would in a lesser man 
be arrogance is in him a very different quality. 
You do not accuse a Henry V or a Cromwell of 
hubris, and it is with that company that as a 
master of the set battle you must rank Mont- 
gomery. 
* * * 

I SEE THAT Tribune is indignant about Mr. Sel- 
wyn Lloyd's answer to Mr. Philip Noel-Baker’s 


complaint in the Commons that he had not 
known of Britain’s changed relationship to the 
International Court until it was revealed by the 
Spectator. Mr. ‘Lloyd, it will be remembered, 
jumped up to say: ‘I know at least one of the 
right honourable gentleman’s right honourable 
friends who was discussing the matter with me 
weeks before that.’ Tribune has good reason to 
be angry at Mr. Lloyd’s fatuous irrelevance in 
using a private conversation as an excuse for 
breaking a constitutional convention, but it is not, 
I think, justified in complaining of the Labour ex- 
Minister's failure to tell his colleagues about it. 
I understand that the ex-Minister concerned was 
Sir Hartley Shawcross. Sir Hartley's reticence 
may have been imposed upon him by the 
Foreign Office; but if it wasn’t, it would be 
sufficiently explained by his notorious inability 
to get to Westminster and by a very understand- 
able reluctance to use the telephone. 
* » * 

IN OUR CORRESPONDENCE columns the Rev. N. S. 
Power takes me to task for attempting to deal 
with the problem of remarriage after divorce in 
one paragraph. But all I was in fact trying to do 
was to show that the oft-repeated statement of 
another clergyman that ‘the marriage of divorced 
persons, at the parochial incumbent's discretion, 
has been the Church's law and practice since the 
Reformation’ was untrue. Nothing in Mr. Power's 
letter indicates that I was wrong. Although I 
am inclined to doubt his contention that a ‘dis- 
cretionary power’ to remarry divorced people 
existed in the early Church, it is of course true 
that the practice and teaching of the Church 
have not always been uniform. Some Welshman 
in the dark ages, for instance, promulgated a 
canon under which you could keep your wife for 
seven years and then, if you did not like her, you 
could swap her for a couple of cows. But this 
rather relaxed view of marriage was not common, 
and whatever may have happened before that 
date it remains true that the canons of 1603 for- 
bade divorce in the modern sense. The only way 
you could get a divorce before 1857 was by pri- 
vate Acts of Parliament, and these formed an 
insignificant exception to the general rule; they 
occurred on average about once a year. Whatever 
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merits the views of Mr. Power and his friends in 
general possess, they are not enhanced by bad 
history. 
+ * * 

THE EXCESSIVE and increasing tenderness of 
Members of Parliament towards their own privi- 
lege is once again demonstrated in a report of 
the Committee of Privileges in the Strauss case; 
this time it extends to disregarding the sensible 
advice of the Attorney-General, who was if no- 
thing else their most experienced lawyer in what 
is ultimately a question of law. The Attorney- 
General considered that a letter written by a 
Member to a Minister was not ‘a proceeding in 
Parliament’; this is not only common sense, but 
would clearly have been the view of earlier autho- 
rities. For example, a Select Committee on the 
Official Secrets Act reported in 1939: ‘It [pro- 
ceedings in Parliament] covers both the asking of 
a question and the giving written notice of such 
a question, and includes everything said or done 
by a member in the exercise of his function as 
a member in a committee of either House and 
everything said or done in either House in the 
transaction of parliamentary business.’ The other 
question, which is to be handed over to the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council—whether 
the issuing of a writ against a Member in respect 
of ‘proceedings’ is a breach of privilege—equally 
goes beyond anything suggested in Erskine May. 
That authority says simply ‘as a result of a series 
of statutory modifications Members of Parlia- 
ment may. now be coerced by every legal process 
except the attachment of their person.” The words 
of the 1770 Act are certainly unequivocal but 
apart from a legal aspect, and whether Mr. 
Strauss’s allegations were true or false, MPs 
should bear in mind the words of the Prime 
Minister last week in another connection—‘privi- 
lege was intended to be the buttress of 
liberty. ...’ 


* * * 


I WISH THE WISE decision to end presentation 
parties really did mean the end of the debs. But 
so far as I can see it will have very little effect. 
Newspapers will continue to pin the meaning- 
less label of ‘deb. of the year’ on the girl who has 
the best publicity service, to refer to people as 
ex-debutantes as if it was a qualification or an 
achievement like being an ex-army officer, and to 
give the exact cost of the decorations and refresh- 
ments at each debutante party. Mothers will con- 
tinue to regard the season as a necessary market 
place, even though there is not often a ready 
sale, and daughters will continue to enjoy them- 
selves against the most fearful odds. Indeed, the 
only losers will be those formidable ladies whose 
discreet advertisements in the personal columns 
of The Times used to announce that they were 
willing to bring about presentations for the usual 
fee. 
* a + 

THE COMMITTEE on Road Safety’s report on the 
minimum age for motor-cyclists seems to me a 
very sensible document. Nobody wants to restrict 
early acquaintance with the internal combustion 
engine more than is necessary, but to put the most 
powerful type of motor-cycle into the hands of 
a youth of sixteen is not only murder for him 
—which is his own lookout—but may also be 
murder for other people. The committee’s sug- 
gestion that the age limit for motor-bicycles of 
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over 250 c.c. should be raised to seventeen is 
very moderate, and they balance it by suggesting 
that the age limit for ‘mopeds’ be reduced to 
fifteen. I gather that a very large proportion of 
beds in hospitals dealing with head injuries is 
taken up by motor-cyclists, though, in fact, the 
most serious consequences of their falls could 
have been averted if they had been wearing 
crash helmets. Is there not a case for making it 
compulsory or at the least withdrawing Health 
Service benefits in the case of those not wearing 
helmets? This may seem severe, but, after all, 
there are queues at the moment for these hos- 
pitals, and there is no reason why people suffer- 
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ing from brain tumours should have to waif 
because of sheer selfishness on the part of motop 
cyclists. 
” o s 

THERE ARE FEW richer mines of interest than the 
catalogues of art exhibitions. My latest find is 
attached to an exhibition at the AIA Gallery, 
called Pictures Without Paint. The learned com. 
mentator refers to the work of Arp ‘who as early 
as 1916 tore paper into scraps and allowed them 
to fall into the positions allotted by the “laws of 
chance.” ’ 

Odd—I thought paper-chases were older than 
that. PHAROS 


Back to Strasbourg 


By ROBERT BOOTHBY, 


N all the years I have spent in public life I 

have never seen a major political and economic 
project thrown out with such apparent careless- 
ness as that for a Free Trade Area in Western 
Europe. No sustained thought—no thought of 
any kind—seems to have been given to anything 
except the somewhat grandiose and_ misleading 
title; still less a detailed examination of the prac- 
tical difficulties and implications involved. 

Why is this? Mainly because, like the Eden 
proposals in 1954 for Western European defence, 
it has been a rush job to meet a particular emer- 
gency which should have been foreseen, and was 
not—in the one case the rejection of the EDC 
treaty by the French Assembly; and in the other 
the establishment, by the Rome Agreements, of 
a Common Market for six European countries. 

Five years ago, as Vice-Chairman of the 
Economic Committee of the Council of Europe, 
I was a member of the working party which 
drafted what became known as the Strasbourg 
Plan. This was designed to harness the industrial 
resources of the countries of Western Europe to 
the raw material resources of their associated 
overseas territories and, by providing assured 
markets for both, to expand the production and 
trade of the whole. 

It was an ambitious plan which envisaged the 
creation of a system of primary and secondary 
preferential tariffs, a dollar pool for the area as 
a whole, an international central bank to co- 
ordinate monetary policies and investment plans, 
international commodity schemes fortified by 
long-term contracts, and a currency system based 
on flexible exchange rates and the automatic pro- 
vision (under a revised and expanded European 
Payments Union) of credits for countries in tem- 
porary balance-of-payment difficulties. In short, 
it would have forged closer links between the 
economies of the Sterling Area and the EPU with 
the object of building an economic unit capable 
of standing on its own feet in face of the con- 
tinental economies of the United States and the 
Soviet Union, and of restoring some kind of 
economic equilibrium to the free world. 

I do not lay claim to perfection for the Stras- 
bourg Plan. It was capable of radical amendment 
and vast improvement. But a number of the best 
economists in Europe sweated away by day and 
night to produce it; and it does in fact make far 
more sense than the projected Free Trade Area. 


MP 


Although the European Payments Union and the 
Sterling Area differ in so far as the former is a 
clearing system and the latter a banking system, 
both suffer from the same fatal defect, namely the 
lack of machinery to co-ordinate economic poli- 
cies in any field, and enable concerted action to 
be taken. This defect the Strasbourg Plan at least 
sought to remedy. Alas, it was turned down, out 
of hand, by the British Treasury and the Com- 
monwealth Economic Conference of 1953. 

The Common Market treaty followed as day 
follows night; and was greeted by the British 
Government with an astonished alarm as great 
as that with which they received the equally inevit. 
able rejection of the EDC treaty. Once again they 
had to hustle, if they were not to be left out 
altogether. And this time they hustled into the 
proposal for a European Free Trade Area. 

From this, they said, foodstuffs must be ‘ex- 
cluded,’ whatever that may mean; for no one has 
ever suggested free trade in agricultural products, 
and British import policy in this respect is far 
more liberal than that of the Messina countries, 
At the same time the case for a reduction of 
import duties on certain products which Britain 
and the continental countries of Western Europe 
have a special interest in exporting to one another, 
such as wine, whisky and salt herrings, is overt 
whelming; and the Danes and the Dutch can 
hardly be expected to accept unlimited imports of 
duty-free manufactured goods without any com- 
pensating advantage for their agricultural exports. 
No wonder this condition has already been with- 
drawn. 

So far as I am aware, no mention has ever been 
made of the basic problem of international 
illiquidity; and the last-minute inclusion of the 
French and Belgian colonies in the Common 
Market seems to have been accepted without 
demur. This has already given rise to arguments 
about certificates of origin which may prove to 
be the most intractable of all the issues which 
the negotiators in Paris have now to face. 

Meanwhile the Common Market itself is likely 
to run into considerable, and perhaps insuperable, 
difficulties. To put it bluntly, the French economy 
is in no condition to carry out the provisions 
agreed upon in Rome; and it is highly improbable 
that this situation will change for several years. 

In all the circumstances, it seems to me that 
it would be the height of folly on the part of 
Britain to enter a so-called European Free Trade 
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Area, and undertake to dismantle our existing 
protective trade barriers, until agreement has 
been reached on the vital questions of currency, 
credit and investment policies. As I said in the 
recent economic debate in the House of Commons, 
the problem at present is one of payments, not 
of trade. The trade would flow all right if the 
means of payment were available. At Bretton 
Woods, in 1945, the onus of restoring a balance 
of payments was placed upon the debtor rather 
than the creditor countries; and this bad precept 
has been carried on by the European Payments 
Union, under which deficits have to be settled 
as to 75 per cent. in gold. By her policy of sterilis- 
ing accruing gold through the maintenance of 
dear money, Federal Germany has piled up gold 
and dollars to an extent that the total reserves 
of all the other OEEC countries now amount to 
no more than they had at the end of 1950; and if, 
under these conditions, we were to join an indus- 
trial Free Trade Area in Europe, we could easily 
be gutted of our remaining reserves within a 
matter of months. As M. Bertrand de Jouvenel 
said in a recent broadcast, the high price of 
money in the most favoured countries must run 
all along the line of the less favoured countries, 
gaining in strength as it goes along; the squeeze, 
if conducted in the best-placed countries, must 
grow more and more vigorous as it proceeds to 
the ill-placed countries, 

To the question ‘Can some overseas territories 
be included in the Common Market and others 
excluded from the projected Free Trade Area?’ 
my answer is ‘No.’ Western Europe is, in the 
main, a dense industrial area without visible 
means of support apart from coal; and the 
national economies of the countries which com- 
prise it are competitive rather than complemen- 
tary. It is therefore an illusion to suppose that the 
creation of a single market in Western Europe 
alone, even if it were practicable, would provide 
the answer to the major economic problem which 
confronts us. International commodity agree- 
ments, which are essential if economic stability is 
to be restored to the free world, must cover a far 
wider field. In the case of butter, for example, the 
world demand for exports is almost equally met by 
Australia and New Zealand on the one hand, Den- 
mark and Holland on the other, whilé we are the 
main importers; and price fluctuations have been 
most severe. It is surely in the interests of all con- 
cerned to participate in a comprehensive market- 
ing scheme designed to stabilise prices, and there- 
fore to regulate supplies to the London market. 

In my submission no international economic 
plan, whether it is called a Common Market: or 
a Free Trade Area, can hope to succeed unless 
it takes place against a background of general 
economic expansion. And this involves first, the 
creation of an economic unit of sufficient poten- 
tial size and strength to meet the requirements of 
the modern world; second, stable commodity 
prices; third, discriminatory measures in respect 
of both currency and trade; and, fourth, some 
solution of the payments problem. Let us there- 
fore tackle these questions at the Commonwealth 
Economic Conference next year, and then bring 
the Commonwealth into the negotiations with 
Europe. 

In other words, let us go back to the original 
Strasbourg Plan. It really was better than anything 
that has been produced since. 
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Marginal Comment 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE end of the year, even as the closing 

years of life, should, we are told, be devoted 
to self-examination. Taking stock of all the 
wicked things that we have done and of all the 
good things that we have left undone, we should 
enter into a mood of repentance. One of the many 
advantages of being a Liberal humanist, and there- 
fore sceptical regarding the allocation of rewards 
and penalties beyond the grave, is that in such 
moments of self-appraisal regret predominates 
over remorse. I am thus conscious, when I sum- 
mon upremembrance of things past, that the errors 
that I have committed cause me less pain than 
the experiences that I have missed. This is a pagan, 
but not an insensitive, attitude. In fact I frequently 
surprise myself by my sensitiveness towards the 
blunders that I have made. There must have been 
occasions when even I showed deftness in response, 





displayed both tact and prescience, or impressed 
my friends by the sobriety of my judgment and 
the breadth of my erudition. Such occasions have 
faded from my memory. But the times when I 
have been struck dumb with shyness, or wounded 
people by inattention, or broken porcelain, or 
made some foolish, mean, or vaunting remark, 
stand out in my memory like pylons striding 
across the Sussex downs. The recollection of such 
incidents arouses irritation within me rather than 


. remorse: it is regret for the things that I have not 


experienced that colours my repentance and it is 
then that the day-dreams begin to flicker and to 
dance. 

These dreams are not concerned with majestic 
achievements or endowments, since were these 
to come within the range of my capacity I should 
cease to be myself and it would be a forbidding 
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stranger who accompanied me to the sessions of 
sweet silent thought. I do not allow myself to 
dream ‘d’impossibles Ecbatanes.’ Nor, were the 
Goddess of Fortune to offer me an exchange, 
should I accept her offer, since I do not desire to 
be deprived of any of my past experiences and can 
certainly not afford to surrender a single item of 
my existing equipment. I do not ask to be 
accorded miraculous adventures or to become 
suddenly endowed with genius, beauty, heroism, 
saintliness or a rich baritone voice. It is just that 
in times of se!f-reproach I utter a wistful prayer 
to the great goddess who presides over Antium, 
begging her to accord me at least the memory of 
some additional experience or to endow me with 
some comparatively minor faculty, the exercise of 
which would have added, and might now add, 
even more to my enjoyment of life. 

It would have been agreeable, for instance, 
had I been gifted with physical dexterity. Even ina 
negative sense, it would be comforting to master 
my habit of breaking porcelain, to be less thumb- 
fingered when adjusting the ribbon of my type- 
writer, not to bump so badly into people when 
gazing at shop windows, and not to spill food. 
How wonderful it would have been if, from the 
age of eight onwards, I had possessed the faculty 
of throwing, kicking, striking, or catching balls! 
My assumed indifference to Test matches and 
football results is, I am fully aware, a device to 
protect myself against the ever-living pang of 
being bad at games. Often do I tell myself stories 
of how I win the public schools rackets cham- 
pionship; of how, with commendable sportsman- 
ship and modesty, I receive the plaudits of the 
massed benches at Wimbledon; or how, within 
but three minutes of the time for drawing stumps 
at Lord’s, I give such a mighty swipe that the ball 
rises in the air and descends with a crash upon the 
pavilion clock. I am sure that, had I been thus 
talented, I should not have allowed my gift for 
gymnastics to have dimmed or narrowed my 
interest in the arts and that I should have 
been able to resist the tragic, muscle-bound 
arrogance of an Olympic champion. My youth 
was clouded by my physical ineptitude, and even 
in adult age, when I attempted to play golf or 
tennis, my sons would roll in an ecstasy of merri- 
ment upon the fairway or the court. Yes, one of 
the minor boons I should demand would be to be, 
not averagely, but excessively good at games. 

Terribly, sometimes, I yearn to sing. Yet if the 
goddess, when I lead my heifer to her altar at 
Anzio, were well disposed, I should ask her for 
the little boon of mimicry, surely one of the most 
valuable social assets with which a man can be 
endowed. Gone would be the days when I 
regretted that, whereas other men succeeded in 
holding the table, I have never in any country 
encountered a table that I can hold. ‘Now please, 
my hostess would entreat me, while an expectant 
silence spread around, ‘please give us your imita- 
tion of Anna Pauker?’ But here again it would be 
no good my just being a competent mimic; I wish 
to be a superb mimic of the standard of Ruth 
Draper, or Peter Ustinov, or Lloyd George. Not 
for me the sibilant slurrings with which so many 
of my friends seek to reproduce the accents of 
Winston Churchill. My mimicry would be so far- 

flung and so precise that-in a London dining- 
room I could make men and women feel that 
they were travelling in a barge down the Euphrates 
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or that a Buganda veterinary surgeon had come 
to luncheon. How adequate, if given the gift of 
mimicry, I shall become. 

Then I should like to be an ornithologist and 
stroll about the fields and woods bird-watching 
with my binoculars dangling from my neck. I 
should wish to be able to tell people why it is that 
a thrush can take three hurried steps along the 
lawn and see, or hear, or feel, the presence under- 
neath it of a silent worm. I should wish to know 
why my beloved little tufted duck will suddenly 
leave the upper pond and waddle down to the 
lower pond by the woods, abandoning her hus- 
band and her daughters, swimming solitary 
among the reeds, and returning only on the after- 
noon of February 14 when the mating season is 
due. I should wish to be able to recognise, not 
the muscovy ducks only, or the rosy-bills, or the 
pochards, or the Carolina drake with his chest of 
cloisonné enamel, but also the musk-ducks of 
South America, the tree-ducks, and the Anatina 
Galericulata of China. It is with envious delight 


Landscape Lost 


By H. E. BATES 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, when we came to live 

on this village green, a farm labourer earned 
tenpence an hour; a crazy yellow wasp of a bus 
ran no more than two or three days a week into 
the nearest market town, though many a country- 
man never went beyond his parish boundaries 
during the entire course of a year, except perhaps 
to buy himself a pair of winter boots after hop- 
picking; and in an endless solitary perambula- 
tion one roadman kept our deep lanes neat 
through the long cycle of snow and primroses, 
cow-parsley and golden hornbeam leaves. 





We were really rural; we really lived in the 
country. Not isolated, though tucked away, we sat 
practically in the centre of a triangle made up of 
three great parks and their mansions. Our square- 
towered village church stood separated from us 
on the crown of a little hill among cherry orchards 
where sheep grazed. The land about us seemed, at 
certain seasons, to be one great pheasant-scape. An 
ancient game called goal-running was still played 
by local teams and men bore such names as 
Flannel and Codger. 

There was, as I remember it, a _ certain 
immensely pleasant untidiness about the land. 
Woods were deep, smouldering, dark and, it 
seemed, unviolated; and vigilant gamekeepers con- 
stantly patrolled with deep bags and lowered guns 
behind high hedgerows. In the village paper mill, 
where paper had formerly been made for those 
great presses, Kelmscott, Ashendene and Dove, 
paper was still being made by hand, stout as calico 
and as smooth as birch-bark, and in many colours. 

The next village, to the boundaries of which 
we were joined by a magnificent double avenue 
of elms, was equally untouched and pleasant; 








that I watch Peter Scott or young Mr. Atten. 
borough showing us these glowing birds on tele. 
vision as if they were just ordinary animals, No 
cultured people, not even the Dutch, are indif. 
ferent to ducks. 

I should desire also to be endowed with what 
the Romans called Os, meaning thereby—not 
effrontery, not brazen-facedness, not insensitive. 
ness—but the ability to address audiences Without 
fear. This faculty is specially valuable to Politi- 
cians, who have often to speak to a critica] or 
hostile public and who may even be assailed on 
occasions by the thought that some members of 
the audience may know more about the subject 
than they do themselves. How helpful it would be 
to possess the Os of Aneurin Bevan, or Lord 
Hailsham, or Mr. Nkrumah, or Abdul Nasser, or 
Mr. Colin Wilson! Yet if that were accorded | 
should, I suppose, again cease to be myself and 
become someone else. So I had better stick to 
ducks and not allow myself, as 1957 slides into 
1958, to dream ‘d’impossibles Ecbatanes,’ 


some would say more so. It sat on the fringe of 
one of those virgin stretches of common land that 
are really ancient forest: a place of open heath 
broken by knolls of pine, copses of Spanish chest- 
nut, much holly and immense fluttering silver 
poplars. White cotton-grass waved among lilac 
stretches of heather in summer-time. It was so little 
touched by man that sometimes in hot years its 
foundations of peat started burning, the fires run- 
ning underground, in a slow blue smoulder, 
impossible to put out. In winter and spring bushes 
of gorse stood everywhere like lighted Christmas 
trees, to be followed by yellow whips of broom. 

In those days I was fond of telling readers of 
the Spectator that there had been a revoiution, 
drastic and swift, in the countryside; as indeed 
there had. I confess I was unprepared for another. 

Today the three great houses have disappeared, 
completely wiped from the face of the land except 
for a late peach-wall or two, and much of their 
parkland timber with them. The church has gone, 
knocked to a stony skeleton by a doodle-bug that 
dropped on it one July evening, like an evil hornet. 
The avenue of elms has gone, looking very much 
as if another doodle-bug had ploughed it asunder. 
Almost half the woods have gone and in ont 
of the few remaining copses the local rural district 
council engages in the pleasant pastime of dump- 
ing raw sewage. The paper mill, though flourish 
ing, no longer makes paper. Our roadman ha 
gone, replaced at certain seasons of the year by 
a mechanised gang that, in the course of a day, 
gives our narrow lanes a sort of Teutonic haircut 
and abetted each May-time by a solitary figurt 
who arrives with no other purpose than to cul 
down every spray of kex, that most lacy ani 
enchanting of roadside flowers. Above all, ou 
village street is now as firmly paved, kerbed ani 
concreted as Piccadilly. 

In the next village the revolution has take 
much more evident and more material form. Th 
local rural district council, encouraged by t# 
county council, who are next year going to giv 
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us yet another nasty bang in the eye about rates, 
and doubtless further encouraged by that myster- 
ious body The Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning, has gouged the heart out of the com- 
mon, cut down several acres of trees and put in 
their place an arrangement of brick, concrete and 
wire called a housing estate that resembles an 
army barrack block. Nor, it seems, do their de- 
signs end there. There is yet plenty more common 
left to be carelessly planned and played with. 

These changes, small no doubt in themselves 
but merely a sinister part of a vaster pattern, 
recall a remark of Mr. John Betjeman’s: namely 
that in all too short a time Southern England will 
become as ugly as Northern France. To this I take 
exception. For it seems plain to me that unless we 
are all mighty careful over the next quarter of a 
century Northern France will, on the contrary, 
become as ugly as Southern England. Each year 
the arteries of suburbia widen, spread and pump 
into this Kentish landscape of ours so many more 
red brick corpuscles of houses, estates, and sub- 
topian development that presently people escaping 
to the countryside must inevitably, it seems, have 
no countryside to escape to. 

In the suburbanisation of this, still the most 
exhilarating and varied of. all our counties, a 
strange fact sticks out: namely that this prosper- 
ous countryside is littered with empty houses. End- 
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less numbers of country cottages, of the kind for 
which in the uneasy Thirties everybody was 
searching, stand waiting for tenants and buyers. 
Everywhere they stare out at you from behind 
their ghostly sale notices, their ghostlier thistles. 

As I probe for the reason behind all this, and 
cannot find it, I am impelled to think of another 
ghost. Driving away on a late October day from 
this village green I had necessarily to brake 
sharply in order to avoid what I thought at first 
was a pure white cat, sitting motionless in the 
car’s path, in the middle of the road. When I 
stopped and alighted it blinked at me for the 
better part of a minute with half-blind, dopey 
eyes, with a sort of pouchy hangover, and then 
flew away. 

It was a young, white owl; and as it flew away 
to disappear into the black branches of a turkey 
oak I felt half-persuaded that it might well be the 
ghost of the young man who, in the shape of 
myself, had come to live in a countryside that he 
considered, and hoped would remain, a paradise. 
Strangely enough I had once also seen, in that 
same place, a pure white squirrel, but at that time 
it had not seemed to me either a sign or portent 
of the shape of rural things to come. It too had 
simply disappeared, as so much of my treasured 
landscape has since done, lost like a ghost in the 
wind. 


Saturnalia 


By ROSE 


Y what steps, we sometimes ask, did 

Christmas become the major offensive into 
which it has, anyhow in England, now developed? 
It makes a powerful assault also in Germany 
(west), America (north), the Scandinavian 
countries and Holland. And, increasingly, it 
gathers force, spread by Nordic tourism, in those 
European countries which, some years ago, gave 
it little secular attention, but confined it to 
churches, reserving their present-giving and 
junketing for New Year’s Day or Twelfth Day, 
which has a much longer ancestry as a feast than 
December 25. When I was a child, many years 
ago, in a then still almost medizval Italian town, 
no one but we decorated houses with holly 
or mistletoe, and ours was the only Christmas 
tree; we invited our neighbours to see it, and they 
were overwhelmed with delighted amaze at the 
candled tree with its angels and coloured glass 
ornaments. ‘Che bel costume!’ they cried; and 
they liked too the holly over the pictures, but 
never, I think, adopted either custom themselves. 
Nor did we ever see Christmas mummers, and 
eating and drinking was in moderation, and 
Christmas presents were not exchanged, nor cards, 
and no one sang carols in the streets. The twelve 
days of Christmas passed quietly, and even 
Twelfth Day was not uproarious. The churches 
were not decorated either, but they all had a 
presepio, and the figures for these were sold 
everywhere; we assembled our own, adding sheep, 
cows, shepherds, magi, as we could afford them, 
and once we got a very fine camel. We felt pity 
for the Italian children, because they had no 
Christmas stockings, no presents, no tree. We 
came to regard Christmas as an English feast, 
which foreigners did not understand, and when 
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we went to live in England and saw the Christmas 
junketings, the carolling, the carousings, the mum- 
mers coming round, the churches gay with the 
ivy and the holly, the Twelfth Night revels, we 
felt that we had come into our national heritage, 
disgusting though the weather was. 


But we were young. We did not know the grim 
toil that our saturnalia even then involved for 
our elders. Nor could we guess that it would swell 
with the years until it became the monstrous 
expenditure of time, money, strength, health and 
temper that now it is. Chaos in the streets, mad- 
ness in the shops, hard labour in the house, expen- 
sive toys ill-afforded, expensive food gorged, 
while in desolate camps far off those driven from 
their homes shiver and starve. A good time is not 
had by all, cannot, for lack of means, be had by 
most. But our rich saturnalia romps along; the 
churches are crowded for midnight Mass; de 
luxe Cribs glitter with candles and stars, and the 
magi ride in with their expensive gifts, while the 
incense-swinging procession winds round the 
church, and we sing ‘Adeste Fideles,’ and the 
herald angels sing improbably of peace on earth; 
how in the world did they think of that? 

We go home from church to bed, and wake to 
more presents, more fun. By and large, the wrong 
people get the presents and the fun, the people 
who had plenty of presents and fun before. 
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Saturnalia is in full swing. We took it from the 
Romans, and, in England, from the ancient People 
of the Angli, says Bede, and turned it into a 
Christian feast on the same date. It goes very 
deep, it is native to us, this mid-winter saturnalig 
which we have half-heartedly tried to christianise. 
Origen strongly deprecated this keeping of 
Christ’s birthday, ‘as if he were a King Pharaoh’; 
several of the more puritan Fathers of the Church 
have agreed with him. Had St. Paul known what 
was to come, doubtless he would have written 
letters against it in no uncertain terms. 
Puritans much later than the Fathers have 
rejected it, ‘speaking very spiteful things of our 
Lord’s Nativity,’ as they dragged Anglicans from 
church to jail on Christmas morning. The 
Scotch Kirk, led by John Knox, declared itself 
definitely against Christmas. It was complained of 
as a pagan festival; also it contained that un- 
seemly word, mass. Neither reason rings true, 
both were self-deceptive. Had the Kirk objected 
to pagan festivals, it would not have taken up 
the weekly day of the sun with such fanatical 
fervour, such near-idolatry, exalting it high 
above any of the Christian feasts and fasts, If 
asked why, the Elders would reply that Sunday 
was the Lord’s Day, which seems to take us back 
to the natalis invicti solis of their Mithraic 
ancestors. They supposed it to remind them of the 
Jewish Saturday, of which they had read with 
pleasure in the Bible. But really the Sun God 
reigned, deeply below reason and consciousness, 
in their atavistic souls; obscured from them by 
chill grey Scottish murk, he could not be seen 
by the eye, but they paid him this hebdomadal 
honour. So they had little honour to spare for 
the Christian feasts, despising Good Friday and 
Easter, Epiphany and Christmas, with impartial 
distaste, but Christmas the most, because of its 
merry-making and sin. They could not prevent 
either merry-making or sin all the year round, for 
the Scotch are naturally boisterous and have wills 
of their own; they broke out at Hogmanay, and 
Hallowe’en, and in long summer junketings; but 
they might not have the Christmas carnival, or 
maypoles. They might not even go to church on 
Christmas Day. The Kirk’s brief reign in the 
1640s over the pleasure-loving and worldly 
English was embittering for both. 

But the English now have their revenge, for it 
is said that Christmas has been creeping into the 
Knox stronghold, and that not only Piskies but 
Presbies are beginning to set up their trees there. 
It is getting everywhere, this German tree; it is 
now to be encountered all over Europe: in France, 
Italy, even in Portugal and Spain, those strong- 
holds of conservative tradition. Before long these 
lands may burst out into Christmas mumming, 
boars’ heads, yule logs, plum puddings ablaze. 
But Polish children carry boughs of fir, lighted, 
through the dark streets, and in Provence, Naples 
and Portugal the stables and the Holy Family and 
the shepherds and peasants with their animals 
stand life-size on their cardboard mountains, and 
processions wind chanting through the towns. 

Meanwhile in England, children, asked what 
event Christmas is about, are not always sure; 
their Christmas comics have omitted to tell them, 
and children, it is said, grow increasingly dim- 
witted. But they know that the hero of Christmas 
is Santa Klaus, who, in his snow-flecked scarlet 
gown, hears their whispered prayers. 
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This slice 
has something 


the others haven't got 


Any healthy child will tell you that Hovis is full of 
flavour and quite different from ordinary bread. Yet 
neither children nor their parents always know that 
the flavour is only one of the remarkably good things 
about the wheatgerm bread. 

Inside information. Strip off the outer husk (the bran) 
of a grain of wheat, and you come to the starchy white 
kernel. From this alone the whitest flour is made— 
and, if you like it, the all-white loaf that once seemed 
so desirable in the days when we couldn’t have it. 

The heart of the wheat. But best of all, the grain has its 
wheatgerm—small yet rich in those things the white 
flour lacks. When wheat is sown, it is the wheatgerm 
from which the new plant springs. It contains an extra- 
ordinary high proportion of the natural life and flavour 
that made bread, from ancient times, the staff of life. 
White bread. White bread is made of flour from which 
all the husk of the wheat has been removed—and with 
the husk goes all the wheatgerm as well. By Govern- 
ment regulation, nutrients must be added to make up 
for this loss. Dieticians differ about the effect of the 
husks on human health, but everyone agrees that the 
more wheatgerm we get, the better. 





What wholemeal means. It means just what it says— 
the whole meal, husk and all, ground into a flour with 
nothing added and nothing taken away. You get all 
the bran (which may or may not suit you) and you lose 
no wheatgerm, which is definitely a good thing. 


Better and better. But wouldn’t it be even better— 
since all agree that wheatgerm is so extra good—if we 
could have not only the small original portion of it, 
but a great deal more besides? 


Well, we do—in Hovis. Hovis flour is unique. It has 
no husks; they have gone to do their most useful job, 
feeding animals. But it has extra wheatgerm, eight or 
nine times more than you get even in wholemeal. 


The slice of life. That is what makes Hovis the slice of 
life. That is where Hovis gets its interesting taste and 
why it gives such energy and well-being to people who 
eat it regularly. 


A word about your baker. Hovis is baked by your local 
baker. It is from his ovens that the fresh loaves come 
each morning, baked as he knows you like them. Give 
him an order for Hovis every day. 


Hovis is the slice of life 
so have some every day 
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Through huge transformers such 
as this pulses the mighty power 
that will breathe life into factories 
many miles away—to turn the 
lathes, to work the presses, to drive 
the conveyors. More and more 
generating stations are being built 
to answer industry’s urgent 
call for power ; and ENGLISH ELECTRIC, 
by supplying both generating 
plant and distribution equipment 
for many of them—and by its 
great contribution to the atomic 
power station programme—is helping 
to meet the nation’s need. 














A million motor vehicles rolled 
out of British factories last year— 
made by machines with the 
strength of giants, the precision of 
watchmakers. Only electricity 
could make this possible ; for 
only electricity is at once so powerful, 
so adaptable and so precisely 

controlled. Serving the vehicle 
manufacturers, and prominent in 
every type of industrial activity, 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC supplies a great 
range of motors and control 
equipment to harness the power of 
electricity for everyone’s benefit. 











The ENGLISH ELectric Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London W.C.2 
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Hellas Revisited 


By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


n the night of September 9, 1917, I left 

Greece in a French torpedo-boat that was 
escorting two battleships across the Straits of 
Otranto in a savage gale. All of forty years were 
to pass before I beheld again the mountains of 
that dearly loved country last August, as a guest- 
lecturer on the SS Adriatiki. My job on one of 
the Swan Hellenic cruises was to lecture for an 
hour four times and supplement those lectures 
with short talks about several of the A®gean 
islands, to sit at a different table every day for 
lunch or dinner, and to look as wise as possible 
when answering the unanswerable questions put to 
me by some of the more earnestly intelligent 
members of those 200 people, most of whom were 
visiting Greece for the first time. The other lec- 
turers had a harder task because they, together 
with the admirable Greek guides appointed to the 
cruise, had also to discourse with authority on the 
sites that were being visited—Olympia, Mycene, 
Knossos, Delos, Patmos, and the Acropolis of 
Athens among them. They were all masters of 
their job and Mr. Kinchin Smith of London 
University gave them every opportunity to dis- 
play that mastery. 

Most of the party went by train to Venice, but 
the guest-lecturers were flown. There was a long 
delay at Heathrow because just as the Alitalia 
plane was going to take off it was discovered that 
the compass was misbehaving. It was lucky this 
was discovered in time; flying as we were at night 
we might have found ourselves in Prague or 
Moscow instead of Venice. Mr. R. K. Swan, the 
director of the cruise, was worried by the delay, 
but when we reached Venice we found that the 
Adriatiki had been held up by the Soviet authori- 
ties when making a tour of the Black Sea ports 
with a shipload of Italian passengers and there- 
fere we could not sail until sunset. Mention of 
Mr. R. K. Swan demands an expression of thanks 
for the seemingly effortless way in which every 
excursion ashore was arranged. The buses were 
always waiting where we were told they would be 
waiting. The times allotted to the various sites 
were always kept to the minute. The meals taken 
ashore were always ready and always good. It 
was a little miracle of organisation. The only 
thing missing was a botanist able to identify all 
the flowers and leafy sprays that people brought 
back from the various islands. I was almost glad 
that we were visiting Rhodes in a month when its 
flowers were scarce, for if we had been there in 
the prodigality of April my knowledge of the 
#gean flora would have been even more ruth- 
lessly exposed for its superficiality. 

There was one little girl of twelve who began 
by supposing that I must know the answer to 
every question, and who after a fortnight was 
convinced, I am sure, that I knew nothing. Child- 
ren were rarities on board but there were lots of 
charming young people who, believe it of not, 
Were too tired by their strenuous days to dance 
until the final night after a restful day at sea. The 
bathing was superb, each bathe better than the 
last, with that on the island of Paros, which once 
Provided the marble for all the great Greek 
siatues, voted the best of all. 


There were many memorable moments during 
this magical if rather exhausting fortnight, but I 
shall remember one above all the rest. Refreshed 
by drinking at the Castalian Spring, we had 
reached nearly the end of that arduous walk up 
the Sacred Way when a party of German tourists 
passed us on the downward path in an explosion 
of gutturals. I was asking myself how, after the 
crimes committed by the Germans in Greece 
during the last war, any of them dared to visit 
Delphi let alone talk there at the top of their 
voices, when a nightingale began to sing and was 
answered in equal loveliness of music by another 
nightingale. The hour was noon; the date was 
September 1. Had these birds just arrived back in 
Hellas from a Surrey garden and was this a salute 
to Philomela, their ancestress of long ago? Much 
English verse has been written to the nightingale 
but we had with us a contemporary English poet 
and I hope Cecil Day Lewis has been inspired by 
his draught of the Castalian Spring to com- 
meriorate those nightingales and that Jill Balcon 
will one day broadcast the poem to us in her 
own incomparable way, unless Cecil Day Lewis 
reads it to us himself, he being within my 
experience the only contemporary English poet 
able to read his own or anybody else’s poetry. It 
will be idle for James Fisher to tell me when next 
we meet that nightingales do not sing at noon on 
a blazing September day. Over 150 of us heard 
them. 


Another memorable moment for me was my 
return to Syra all but ten days of forty years 
after I left it on a stormy midnight in the little 
armed yacht of the A2gean Intelligence Service. 
Neon lights advertising loukoum, which we call 
Turkish delight and which at the moment seems 
the staple diet of British journalists, lit up the 
thronged quayside. The population seemed to 
have quadrupled itself. Many of the refugees from 
Smyrna after the horrible massacre of 1922 had 
joined the descendants of the refugees from Chios, 
where the Turks had had another massacre a cen- 
tury earlier. I went ashore and ate octopus in my 
old office, now a restaurant. It was-cooked to per- 
fection and if you can imagine a cross between 
lobster and the inner tube of a bicycle you'll 
know what octopus is like. 


I visited the old Turkish consulate, seized by 
us in 1916, where for ten months I had slept in 
the ex-harem, and was courteously allowed by the 
present owners to wander round the house, though 
it was after eleven o'clock. Courtesy! Wherever 
we went in that fortnight we were welcomed with 
courtesy, kindness and hospitality by the Greeks. 
Perhaps I can best illustrate the impression made 
upon us by our reception when I say that a col- 
lection for the hospital on the island of Cos to 
which the widow of a Scottish doctor had brought 
the instruments bequeathed to it by her husband 
realised £60. That is the way those 200 British 
people expressed what they felt about Greece. As 
for me I returned home exhilarated by the 
revelation that there were so many of my country- 
men with imagination, commonsense and 
generosity. 
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A SOLDIER WITH 
THE ARABS 


“The self portrait of an honest man, as 
true as steel, marvellously unembittered, 
and sustained through all these anxieties 
and disappointments by an unyielding 
spiritual faith.” James Morris, 

Manchester Guardian. 
2nd imp. Illus. 25s. net. 


The Greatness of 


OLIVER 
CROMWELL 


MAURICE ASHLEY 


The historical biography of the year. 
Professor G. M. Trevelyan writes to the 
author: “I have read your Cromwell with 
great interest and admiration. It takes its 
place with Firth’s and Buchan’s single 
volumes on this great subject and has the 
advantage of being up to date.” 

Illus. 25s. net. 


The 1000 Best 
Short Games of 


Chess 


IRVING CHERNEV 


“It is a capital anthology, and Mr. 
Chernev’s comments match the games in 
brevity and skill.” The Scotsman. 

“A fine collection.” The Observer. 25s. net. 


The 
Beginnings of 
Christian Art 


DAVID TALBOT RICE 


“It is the most sensible and balanced intro- 
duction to the subject that I have read.” 
Sir KeNNeETH CLARK, K.C.B., LL.D., 
F.B.A. 48 illustrations, 4 in full colour. 
Book Society Recommendation, 42s. net. 


Flight 
Without Wings 


GERARD FAIRLIE 


The biography of Hannes Schneider. “A 
magnificent human story with all the 
exhilaration of the sun and wind... . 
Probably the greatest ski instructor the 
world has ever seen.” NANCY SPAIN, 
Daily Express. 16s. net. 
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REPRESENTATION or GEOLOGICAL SECTION across toe ANDES OIL BASIN 


It is where the rock-strata have been buckled by time that 


20900 + oil accumulations are most likely to have become trapped. 
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The search for oil today requires the organisation 
of teams of specialists: surveyors, palaeontologists, 
photogrammetrists, geophysicists and geochemists. 


The ultimate objective of oil exploration is the accurate 
delineation of the Oil Basin, in extent and depth, and 
the finding of oil source rocks and reservoir rocks 


before drilling is started. For 50 years the geologist 
put his skill at the disposal of the oil industry; and 
never in that time did exploration fail to find sources 
sufficient to keep up with the world’s increasing and 
insistent demands. 

But the search for oil today requires more than the 
hammer and compass methods of an earlier period. 


A new exploration venture may call for ten to fifteen 
years of work and investment before it becomes pro- 
ductive. The need is for precision in every phase, the 
harnessing of physics, chemistry and mathematics to 
geology both in the field and in the research laboratory. 
Oil offers scope to men’s urge to explore the remotest 
corners of the world. 


... this is the world of SHELL 


THE SHELL PETROLEUM COMPANY 


LIMITED+ST. HELEN'S COURT. 


LONDON €E.C.3 
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Ted Heath’s Poodle 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


HATEVER the Socialists and the Liberals may 

decide to do, there is no reason to suppose 
that the Government’s proposals for reform of 
the House of Lords will not have a fairly easy 
passage to the statute book. But what will happen 
then? There will doubtless be no difficulty in find- 
ing a distinguished little regiment of women who 
will be prepared to disturb Lord Glasgow’s 
privacy in the library, and one or two of them 
may well add a touch of life to their lordships’ 
and their ladyships’ debates, but no one can 
pretend that their presence will solve the essential 
problem. 

That problem is, as everybody agrees, that the 
Socialists quite reasonably object to an Upper 
House that has a permanent and overwhelming 
Conservative majority. The Conservative cohorts, 
they argue, can be called up to delay allegedly 
hasty Socialist legislation. There is no possibility 
of any cohorts being called up to delay hasty 
Conservative legislation. It is not a fair bargain. 


Now, if there had been some comprehensive 
plan for abolishing or limiting the number of 
hereditary peers—whether on Lord Salisbury’s 
formula or another—reform might have offered a 
prospect of a House that had some sort of equality 
between the parties. But, if all the hereditary peers 
are to remain members, then, to make a balance, 
it will be necessary to create about 700 life peers 
—to find, incidentally, about 700 Socialists who 
are willing to accept life peerages from a Con- 
servative Prime Minister. The Government has 
never given any indication what sort of number 
of life peers it proposes to create. But obviously 
if it created on this scale the House would be 
turned into a joke. As Lord Lucas suggested, they 
would have to transfer their place of meeting to 
Harringay Arena. 


Yet, if the Government creates on a smaller 
scale, then there is no reason why the Socialists 
should accept the arrangement. They will say, ‘All 
that you have doné is to create a new House with 
a perhaps slightly smaller but still overwhelming 
Conservative majority. Thank you for nothing.’ 
They will not accept the new House and, what is 
more, they will feel it necessary, when they come 
to power, to make some overt step to show that 
they do not accept it. What will they do? 

They may abolish it. They may content them- 
selves with abolishing the hereditary right and 
then create sufficient Socialist life peers to make 
a balance of the parties. Or possibly some bold 
spirits may argue, ‘The Tories kept their per- 
manent majority for generations and then 
reformed the House unilaterally. Therefore we 
are entitled to reform unilaterally in our turn. 
Let us make a new House—say, of trade union 
leaders—with a permanent Socialist majority, 
dedicated to the prevention of future Tory 
attempts to destroy the trade unions’ rights.’ 
Wherever things finally rest, it is certain that the 
Government has started a movement which will 
not end with this present measure of reform. 

The English are almost dotty about titles. When 
they come across a lord they could hardly make 
more of him, even if he were a dog, but it would 


be a mistake to imagine that because they respect 
lords they therefore respect the House of Lords. 
Lords like being lords, but they do not like going 
to the House of Lords, and in the same way the 
public gets excited when it sees a lord but does 
not get in the least excited about the House of 
Lords. Mr. Henry Fairlie was quite right in his 
recent article in the Spectator when he argued 
that the reason why the public took so much 
interest in the recent observations of Lord Altrin- 
cham was almost entirely because he was a lord. 
The fact that he does not go to the House of Lords 
obviously made no difference one way or the 
other, nor indeed has recent interest in the 
Marquis of Winchester been centred exclusively 
on his activities as a legislator. Lords will go on 
being treated as lords—that is to say, being treated 
as dogs—whether there is a House of Lords or 
not, but it would be a mistake to imagine from 
their popularity that there will be much public 
concern about the fate of that House. 

The reason for this unconcern is, as I say, the 
patent fact that the House has never for years 
been doing the job which it pretended to do. The 
case for an Upper House is that there should be 
some check on overhasty legislation by the Com- 
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mons—some means of appealing back ia 
emergency from Philip drunk to Philip sober. But 
the present Chamber clearly does not perform this 
function. It is simply Ted Heath’s poodle. When- 
ever, since the war, the Conservative Party 
machine has wished to get the Lords to express an 
opinion, then, whether the criticism to be rejected 
has come from the Left or the Right—television, 
capital punishment or steel—the machine has 
never had any difficulty in obtaining a comfort- 
able, mechanical party majority. Over the last 150 
years in general the House of Lords has had in 
its voting on social questions a record of disgrace 
that cannot be paralleled by any legislature in 
the world. A House of Lords with a mechanical 
Socialist majority would clearly be no improve- 
ment on this, nor am I sure that a House of Lords 
evenly balanced between Socialist and Conserva- 
tive politicians would be much better either. Many 
of the worst things that are done are things upon 
which the two party machines agree. The only 
House of Lords that could really justify itself 
would be a House composed of persons of stand- 
ing who are independent of both parties. Would it 
be possible to have a nominated House in which 
the sole disqualification for membership would be 
ever to have sat in the House of Commons? 

In practice I must confess that it does not seem 
very probable that we shall get any general agree- 
ment on any half-way house between leaving 
things as they are and abolition. 


Wolf 


By ROBERT HANCOCK 


| be the East End idiom that he has made the 
second language of every public library man, 
Mr. Cyril Wolf Mankowitz is ‘a right turn-up 
for the book.’ Certainly fortune has been fair 
to Mr. Mankowitz. His publishers describe him 
as ‘playwright, producer, broadcaster, journalist, 
novelist and wit.’ Regular readers of Miss Nancy 
Spain’s literary Dumb Chums column in the 
Daily Express will also know that Mr. Manko- 


witz is a world authority on wedgwood and was — 


persuaded by Miss Nancy to devote more time 
to prose and less to pottery—so he wrote Make 
Me an Offer. But Mr. Mankowitz likes to give 
credit where credit is due, so he explained, ‘I wrote 
Make Me an Offer before I met Nancy Spain. I 
wouldn’t say she is a close friend.’ 

The fun of Make Me an Offer is fresh and 
uncluttered with the fatty sentiment that blankets 
most of Mr. Mankowitz’s later works. The 
British Antique Dealers’ Association disliked this 
tale of the dealer’s sleepless search for profit. 
‘They tried to stop it being televised by the BBC; 
said it was a slight on the trade. I was surprised; 
normally dealers only read catalogues.’ 

Mr. Mankowitz writes best about making a 
profit. It is something he knows about, for he 
grew up in the vital toughness of the East Ham 
market where his father Solomon, a pre-1914 
Russian-Jewish refugee, had a secondhand book- 
stall. ‘I was born in Fashion Street, El, in 1924, 
and as soon as I could walk I was in the market. 
The market is a battle, a battle for your pitch, 
against the police, the customer, life, everything. 
At the end of the day we divided up the money. 


First we took what was necessary for stock, and 
what was left was for food. We were often hungry.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Mankowitz looks back in 
gratitude to his childhood: ‘we were a happy 
family.” From East Ham Grammar School he 
went by scholarship to Cambridge, where he read 
English at Downing College. After working as 
an extra-mural lecturer in English, and as a free- 
lance journalist, he decided to specialise in 
wedgwood. “There was nobody else in the busi- 
ness much at the time and the stuff was cheap. 
I have now made it very dear.’ 

Today his business in the Piccadilly Arcade, 
called Gered after his eldest son, is famous. Not 
unnaturally Mr. Mankowitz will not serve Ger- 
mans, but ‘Eighty-five per cent. is dollar business 
and I bank the dol- 
lars in England, not 
spend them at 
Las Vegas. I only 
gamble on myself.’ 

Mr. Mankowitz 
deals with his liter- 
ary. output in the 
same efficient way 
that he copes with 
the china trade. To 
the question, ‘How 
many books have 
you written?’ he 
replied: ‘Jackie, find 
a couple of those 
sheets.” Jackie, a 
pretty brunette in a ses 
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yellow fisherman’s-knit sweater, found them. 

He handed me four typed foolscap sheets list- 
ing the works of Wolf. It is impressive. He has 
just published A Concise Encyclopedia of English 
Pottery and Porcelain, over 15,000 sold in 
Britain and the US at six guineas. The hard- and 
paper-back sales of his better-known novels, 
Make Me an Offer, A Kid for Two Farthings 
(also published in France, Italy, Germany, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Japan, Spain and Denmark) and 
My Old Man’s a Dustman, total millions. 

He has also had great success with stage and 
screen. His film The Bespoke. Overcoat won 
prizes at Venice and Edinburgh, together with a 
Hollywood Oscar. Another of his films, A Kid 
for Two Farthings, starred Miss Diana Dors, the 
only British actress who delights dons, the public 
and Mr. Henry Fairlie. 

In association with Mr. Oscar Lowenstein he 
has financed six theatrical productions. One was 
Moby Dick (starring Orson Welles). ‘He has no 
follow-through. Genius applied to Welles is a 
retrospective word. Do I make myself sufficiently 
obscure?’ This obscurity joke is much used by 
Mr. Mankowitz and dims his reputation as a wit. 

To meet the demands of stage, screen and 
shop, Mr. Mankowitz starts work at 9 a.m. and 
finishes around 8 p.m. ‘I seldom work at home 
at night, but I try not to eat business lunches— 
they are great time-wasters.’ 

At the moment Mr. Mankowitz is working on 
a series of plays that he is producing for Com- 
mercial TV, and next year he hopes to stage a 
musical written by himself. 

Mr. Mankowitz likes to work in an open- 
necked shirt and flannels and often does not 
bother to change for lunch dates. Indignant West 
End restaurateurs normally ask Mr. Mankowitz 
to accept a tie and wear it. ‘I’m getting better, 
I even keep a suit in the office for business 
lunches now.’ 

Although he has capitulated over ties, Mr. 
Mankowitz stands firm against the other British 
vice, Test match hysteria. 

Last summer he was greeted by a friend. 
‘Splendid news, Wolf, splendid; eighty-eight for 
two.’ Mr. Mankowitz thought hard: ‘Does that 
mean that I can make a profit at eighty-eight for 
two?’ 

Journalism is another profitable Mankowitz 
sideline. His first real success was a diet series 
for the Evening Standard with Wolf (he weighs 
sixteen stones four pounds) as ‘Mr. Fat.’ ‘The 
money was lousy but the prestige was good.’ 
Despite Lord Beaverbrook’s observation that ‘he 
is a good writer but a poor reporter,’ Wolf has 
stayed friends with the Standard and contributes 
regularly. 

He is also on good terms with the Mirror 
group and has worked on the Sunday Pictorial 
and contributed to the Daily Mirror. Currently 
he writes a weekly column for the Woman's 
Sunday Mirror under the interesting strapline 
‘Wolf on Women.’ In this series he ranges from 
Zsa-Zsa Gabor to lady cricketers. Sometimes the 
marriage between wedgwood and the WSM pro- 
duces prose which only just misses the ‘Watch 
that Metaphor’ department of the New Yorker. 
When he wrote about beauty queens in his 
column he said: ‘Another summer sinks into 
the mists of autumn and along with the speckled 
apple crop another sad harvest is garnered.’ 
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Like all of us Mr. Mankowitz sometimes for- 
gets what he writes from week to week. One 
week in the WSM he said: ‘When I try to tell 
my wife about the complexities of some business 
problem her face puts on the dead look of blank 
incomprehensibility which sends me rattling off 
to talk sense with any man.’ 

Recently Wolf was talking sense with what 
he described as ‘a representative range of men.’ 
He discovered ‘we have one wife problem in 
common. It is the wifely complaint that she is 
never brought in on what’s happening in her 
man’s workaday life.’ 

Like all the best columnists, Mr. Mankowitz 
delights us with the doings of his family: Gered, 
aged eleven; Jonathan, eight; and Daniel, four. 
In fairness it must be reported that to date he 
has not referred to them as the Wolf Cubs. 

Once Mrs. Mankowitz took over the column 
for a week and gave an intriguing insight into 
the Mankowitz marriage. ‘I still, she wrote, 
‘want to count the hairs on his chest.’ They have 
been married for thirteen years. 

Despite these obviously embarrassing revela- 
tions, Mr. Mankowitz still likes newspapers. The 
walls of one room of his office are coloured with 
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contents bills plugging Wolf. The wall Of the 
other office room is decorated with African 
tribal masks collected on a trip made for the 
Daily Express. It is difficult to determine which 
wall has the more potent ju-ju. 

Although he never stops talking and Writing 
about making a profit, Mr. Mankowitz claims 
that he makes many losses. ‘I get bored with 
things easily, and I like to make things happen, 
so I start a new company even if I know it will 
lose money. That is why I’m not a rich man, byt 
then Rothschild said that good business was 
sometimes buying dear and selling cheap. 

‘I've made no money out of my theatrical 
ventures. The Threepenny Opera was a los 
largely because we paid £5,000 in entertainment 
tax. There’s certainly no money in writing plays 
for the BBC. I got £60 for an hour's TV show,’ 

We had almost finished the four pages of hand. 
out. There remained the item ‘October, 1956. 
October, 1957, Head of London Story Depart 
ment for Columbia Pictures.’ 

Mr. Mankowitz assumed his enfant terrible 
smile: ‘I resigned; if I'd stayed there much 
longer I would have been mistaken for an 
executive.’ 


Rightly or Wrongly 


By ROY JENKINS, 


URING his ten months as Chancellor Mr. 

Thorneycroft has been prolific not only in 
the different policies he has embraced but also 
in the advice for which he has asked from out- 
side bodies. The Radcliffe Committee, ‘intended 
to report in about two years’ time, has been given 
the widest scope for inquiry into the whole credit 
and monetary mechanism that has been enjoyed 
by any body since the Macmillan Committee of 
1931. Unfortunately it is more akin to its predeces- 
sor in the scope of its opportunity than in the 
quality of its membership. The fact that it con- 











tains neither a Keynes nor a Bevin may be 
inevitable. There are no men of an equivalent 
calibre alive today. But there are men who are a 
great deal nearer to these standards than are those 
who have been chosen. The Committee has, how- 
ever, made a reasonably good beginning by draw- 
ing up an acute list of questions to be asked. How 
they will answer them is another matter. Let us 
at least hope that the economic situation does not 
deteriorate as fast under the brooding of Lord 
Radcliffe and his colleagues as it did under that 
of Lord Macmillan and his more distinguished 
ones. 

For the shorter term there are the three wise 
men, or the Council on Wages, Prices and Pro- 
ductivity as they are officially called. They were 
appointed in August, and began work, a little 
inauspiciously, with a meeting in the London 
Clinic. Since then, during what has presumably 
been the most decisive economic policy-making 
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period for several years, nothing has been heard 
from them. All that is known is that they too 
have begun a laborious process of evidence- 
taking. Economists with whose views it is certain 
they will disagree have been asked to restate them 
in order that the three wise men may do a new 
appraisal. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Thorneycroft has committed 
himself to the most definite statements on pre- 
cisely the issues on which the three wise men 
were asked to pronounce. There never has been a 
time in which more Ministerial statements were 
made about wages, prices and productivity, and 
the relationship of each to the other two. It may, 
of course, be argued that the Council has been 
performing its function by providing private 
advice, and that Mr. Thorneycroft, Mr. Macleod 
and even Lord Hailsham have not ventured to 
speak without being fortified by the fullest briefing 
from Lord Cohen and his colleagues. There are 
three doubts here. First, it is almost impossible to 
believe that, before some of his earlier pronounce- 
ments this autumn, Mr. Thorneycroft had any 
literate economic advice at all. His preoccupation 
with the quantity of money as opposed to the 
speed at which it moves was bewildering rather 
than impressive. 

Second, there is strong evidence that the Chan- 
cellor’s academic advice, in so far as it exists, 
comes informally from Professor Lionel Robbins 
of the London School of Economics, and not from 
any of his officially appointed dons. The network 
of outside advisers thus becomes still more com: 
plicated. Third and last, the role of the Cohen 
Council, as was made clear at the time of is 
appointment, is primarily that of influencing 
public opinion rather than that of offering 
clandestine advice. 

It must therefore be assumed that, despite Mr. 
Thorneycroft’s prior commitment, something wil 
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strengthen the business both at home and overseas. The cash distributed to 


I.C.I.’s stockholders — less tax — was £9,200,000. 
A tidy sum, all the same. 


Not so much when you remember the size of the business and the 


large number of people who benefit from I.C.1.’s dividends. al 
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There are over 300,000 on the register. } ‘| 
Who are these people ? 


There are a few large stockholders — notably life insurance companies, pension funds, 





“Ht and investment trusts — but most I.C.I. stockholders are just ordinary citizens 
LY who’ve managed to save a bit — in fact, a fair cross-section of the British people. 


And their ranks are increasing every year, for 80,000-odd I.C.I. employees are 





fe Mr. being given I.C.I. stock under the Company’s Profit-Sharing Scheme. 
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soon be heard from the three wise men. What will 
they say, and whose will be the dominant voice? 
The latter question at least can be answered fairly 
easily. Lord Cohen is one of the small, over- 
worked band of eminent and professional chair- 
men—and they are rarely dominant. He and Lord 
Radcliffe are the law's perpetual gift to the cause 
of economic truth. Only Sir John Wolfenden 
(operating in rather different fields) rivals them in 
the intensity of their inquiries. 

The second member of Lord Cohen’s Council is 
Sir Harold Howitt. He is a distinguished chartered 
accountant. Accountants, however, while they are 
superior to economists in a number of respects, 
notably that of making money, are rarely their 
equal either in seeing the wood for the trees or 
in the articulate public presentation of their views. 
There is not, therefore, much doubt that the most 
important of the trio is likely to be Sir Dennis 
Robertson, classical scholar turned economist, and 
until a few months ago the holder of Marshall's 
chair at Cambridge. Sir Dennis has just published 


| a collection of his university lectures on the basic 


principles of economics,* and these give us some 


| insight into the working of his mind and his 








approach to current problems. Sir Dennis is a 
stylist with an elegantly critical mind. ‘I quote 
Hall and Hitch, venturing to correct their gram- 
mar at two points, he writes characteristically 
when discussing the views of two of his less 
fastidious fellow economists. His forte (at least 
since the days when Keynes stole his thunder by 
publishing the General Theory without waiting 
for or acknowledging the work on which Robert- 
son had been engaged) has been the tracing of 
precise intellectual circles rather than any massive 
constructive work. He has emerged increasingly 
as an economist of the Right, sharply cut off from 
the enthusiastic group of Cambridge Keynesians. 
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This fact does not mean that his views are not 
entitled to be listened to with respect. But it does 
mean that there is something slightly ludicrous jn 
the suggestion that his ex cathedra pronounce. 
ments should be accepted as decisive by Mr. 
Cousins, Lord Chandos, and almost everyone else. 

Sir Dennis Robertson himself would, | imagine, 
be very quick to recagnise this. His first choice of 
a title for his volume of lectures, he tells us, was 
‘Rightly or Wrongly,’ but he thought his pub. 
lishers would not agree. It would have been a good 
choice for anyone writing on a subject as open to 
disagreement as economics. It would have Tecog- 
nised the fact that in most of his pronouncements 
Sir Dennis could not carry with him the majority 
of his Cambridge colleagues, let alone the rest of 
the country. The plain fact is that on any major 
issue of economic policy, academic economists 
are likely to be as divided as the electorate 
generally. Where Mr. Balogh and Mr. Kaldor on 
the one hand, and Professor Jewkes and Professor 
Robbins on the other will be, can be predicted 
as accurately as the result of a by-election in 
Merthyr Tydfil or South Kensington. The interest- 
ing issue is where the floating vote goes; and it is 
Mr. Thorneycroft’s peculiar achievement that he 
has succeeded in uniting against him the middle- 
of-the-road economists (although Mr. Harrod 
should, perhaps, be described as shooting rather 
than floating) in a way that no recent Conservative 
Chancellor has rivalled. 

Does this mean that politicians should not use 
the advice of academic economists? Not at all. 
They could probably do with a great deal more 
than they get at present. But it does mean that 
they would be wisest to consult those who agree 
with their political aims, to do it privately, and not 
to pretend that the result has any particular objec- 
tive validity. 


Scylla Breaks In 


By IAIN HAMILTON 


ROSSING to the cab rank beside the public 
lavatory in Fleet Street, | bumped into 
Scylla Fraser-Neame, a neighbour of mine in 
Highgate whom I hadn't seen for some time. 
‘Hallo. What are you doing in this part of the 


| world?’ Lasked her. She seemed flustered. 


‘Can't stop, can’t stop, she said. ‘Must get a 
taxi. Going to a press conference.’ 

“Whose? Where?’ 

She was bound for the same address in White- 
hall as myself, so we shared a cab. 

‘Now you can explain to me, I said, ‘why a 
palzontologist—if that’s what you call yourself— 
from the Natural History Museum in South 
Kensington is in Fleet Street going to one of 


| Soapy Joe’s press conferences in Whitehall.’ 


‘You're out of date,’ she said, and explained 
that a friend of her brother—an up-and-coming 
statistician and a Labour candidate—had arranged 


| a trial for her on the London staff of a certain 


provincial morning newspaper. This press con- 
ference was her very first job. 

Scylla had often talked to me about being fed- 
up with the academic life, but it had never crossed 





* LECTURES ON ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES, Volume I. 
By Sir Dennis Robertson. (Staples, 16s.) 


my mind that she would take the plunge (although 
she was young enough: only twenty-four or so). 

At the Ministry we found two seats in the 
crowded conference room and picked up our 
copies of a massive duplicated document which 
four men in black coats and striped trousers were 
distributing. This was the text of the speech which 
the Minister himself would soon be making. 

‘Oh dear,’ said Scylla, ‘I can’t understand a 
word of this. Look at all those words and figures 
and things.’ 

‘It’s uncouth, certainly, but very simple if you 
take it patiently.’ 

‘All vairry simple, said Scylla, mimicking my 
Scots accent, ‘but not to me.’ 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ said the little bald chap 
standing to the right of the throne behind the top 
table, ‘good morning, good morning, and thank 
you all for coming. The Minister will not be here 
for some minutes yet but I know you will wel 
come this opportunity of studying your hand- 
outs.’ 

The Public Relations Officer—by which grand 
title this chap was known—went off to the side 


‘door to await the coming of ‘his’ Minister. The 


big room hummed with reporters’ shoptalk and 
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jll-natured comment. Soapy Joe was the dreariest 
of politicians and everybody knew that the press 
conference would consist of the usual windy 
spasms about nothing of much moment. 
‘Journalists,’ said I, ‘are more innocent than is 
sometimes thought. They’re said to be cynical, and 
there’s plenty to make them cynical, but just look 
round at this roomful of honest, truculent, intel- 
jigent individuals poring conscientiously over a 
lot of paper which they know to be almost entirely 
without interest or news-value. Wheres the 
cynicism ?’ 





‘Keep it low, keep it low,’ snarled an old friend 
of mine behind me, ‘before I burst into tears.’ 

The Public Relations Officer at the door drew 
smartly to the side as the Minister and a dozen 
advisers marched into the room and disposed 
themselves behind the top table, spreading out 
their brief-cases and files. After a pause Soapy 
Joe heaved himself to his feet, assumed the well- 
known grimace that had given him the nickname, 
greeted us with that mixture of tolerance and 
contempt which some middle-class Fabians have 
for their fellow men, and began to read his speech, 
slowly and with heavy emphasis. We settled down 
resignedly, some of us composing ourselves dis- 
creetly for a snooze. But not Scylla. I watched 
her following the Minister's words against the 
handout. She looked more and more puzzled and 
at length she whispered to me: 

‘Why don’t you tell him?’ 

‘Tell him what?’ I asked drowsily. 

‘The poor man can’t know that everybody's 
got copies of the thing. It makes him look silly. 
He can't realise how he’s wasting his time.’ 

‘I'm too tired already, said I lightly; ‘vow tell 
him.’ 

‘All right, said Scylla with determination. ‘1 
will. It's a shame.’ 

To my astonishment I saw Scylla rise and smile 
deferentially in the direction of the Minister. That 
ponderous Stromboli did not immediately notice 
and went on emitting the dust and ashes of an 
arid interior. But a murmur rose throughout the 
room and eventually the Minister rumbled to a 
halt. He looked uncertainly at Scylla. 

‘Excuse me,’ said Scylla loudly and distinctly, 
‘but just to save you trouble I think it only right 
to tell you that we have all been given duplicated 
copies of the speech you are reading.” 

The Minister, his Public Relations Officer, and 
all his other advisers looked dumbfounded at 
Scylla. So, I must say, did we. 

It seemed such a pity that you should have to 
g0 on reading aloud, said Scylla with her usual 
Simple directness, but also with a confidence 
which staggered me, ‘what we've all read already.” 
She turned and looked down at me. ‘Doesn't it?’ 
She then seated herself with a smile of divine 
innocence 

[here was silence for a moment. The Minister, 
Presumably, was groping for some _ good- 
humoured rejoinder to this unprecedented inter- 
ruption. The litthe Public Relations Officer was 
Speechless. In a moment or two, however, some 
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harmless words would no doubt have been found 
to deal with the situation. But before that could 
happen someone at the back of the room said: 
‘Hear, hear!’ and this was taken up—not loudly 
or aggressively but in a calm, determined sort of 
way—by others. 

‘She’s right, quite right.” 

‘Sheer waste of time.’ 

A few people began to laugh and something 
like a mild uproar developed. Soapy Joe, who 
loved the woolly cocoon of his words much more 
than the tiny maggot of meaning at the heart of 
them, looked round in some bewilderment. I 
could see that Scylla was equally astonished. 
Realising that this wasn’t the sort of thing that 
usually happened at press conferences, she rose to 
her feet again and embarked on an explanation: 
‘All I meant was. . . I mean, all I intended was 
to...’ But everybody laughed more loudly and 
she couldn’t make herself heard. Somebody be- 
hind the top table—the Permanent Under- 
Secretary, I think—seized the gavel and began to 
bang it down until the Minister, not unwisely, 
laid a pudgy hand of restraint on the civil servant’s 
arm. 

Eventually he was able to say a few words. By 
this time he had summed up the situation and, 
obviously, decided to make the best of a total 
defeat. The young lady’s amusing interruption, 
he said, had come at an opportune moment as 
it happened, for a message had just been passed 
in, calling him away; but all questions would be 
answered, etc. etc. And then he moved, with a 
good deal of dignity for Soapy Joe, out of the 
room. The press conference was concluded in a 
perfunctory way—for no one had any particular 
questions to ask—and a crowd gathered round 
Scylla, the little Public Relations Officer among 
them. 

‘Haven’t seen you about before? ———What did 
you say your name was? From where? 
Oh, only just started? First job !——What! 
Palzontology! What on earth’s that?’ And so on, 

At last Scylla and I were walking up White- 
hall together. 

You'll get a paragraph to yourself in World's 
Press News about that performance,’ said I. 

‘Do you really think I shall?’ she exclaimed, as 
surprised as could be. 

And that’s not all you'll get, my girl! said I to 
myself, 

The blow fell quickly. She rang me up at three 
o’clock to say that there had been hell to pay in 
the office. The Public Relations Officer had been 
on to the London Editor, who had come to the 
swift conclusion that Scylla’s trial had lasted long 
enough. He had been perfectly nice, said Scylla, 
but he thought she wasn’t really cut out for a 
journalist and she’d better pack it in at the end of 
the week. She sounded distressed, the poor honey, 
but I was up to my eyes in work at that moment 
and could do nothing but offer a word of angry 
sympathy. 

At the time I was standing in for a month as 
dramatic critic of one of the evening papers and 
had to call at the office that evening to give the 
features editor my weekly copy. The huge, open- 
access floor was almost deserted; only a few type- 
writers were clacking—stuff for the first edition 
tomorrow, I thought, leaving the features editor 
and turning to go. 

Just then the door of the editor’s room across 
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the floor opened and out of f came Scylla. I 
gawped at her as she came over to me at the door. 

‘You certainly get about for a palzontologist,’ I 
said. 

“You can take me down and buy me a drink,’ 
she said. ‘I’ve got a job.’ 

‘Here?’ I asked. 

‘Haven't you seen the evening paper?’ she said, 
and shoved a paper at me, open at the diary. In 
two snappy paragraphs the fiasco of the press 
conference was described and Scylla praised for 
striking a blow for good reporting against its 
arch-enemies—Public Relations Officers, hand- 
outs, politicians who like the sound of their own 
voices overmuch, etc. Yes, she got full marks, and 
the second paragraph ended: ‘The astonishing 
thing is that Miss Fraser-Neame only started in 
journalism today. She had been working at the 


Natural History Museum and says she got out 
before she was fossilised herself.” 

As I started to offer my congratulations she 
interrupted me. “But you haven’t asked me how it 
all happened—the job, I mean.’ So I asked her. 

It couldn’t have been very long after she had 
talked to me that afternoon that the telephone 
rang and she found herself passed over to none 
other than a lordship. (1 found out later that this 
lordship had been down in Fleet Street that after- 
noon, putting people through the hoop and 
generally enlivening the atmosphere.) He didn't 
need to see her, said the lordship, but any gir] 
who could do that was a good girl and what would 
she say to a job on one of his papers? Go right 
along, he said, and see my editor. She would do 
well, he said. 

And so she did, poor dear. 


G The Gower Street Poltergeist 


By STRIX 


a tell me (and I am delighted to hear it) 
that in this issue of the Spectator Sir Harold 
Nicolson is to lead a march-past of the Old 


Guard; and it has been suggested that. I: might. 


appropriately give some account of my first tour 
of duty with the Gower Street Light Infantry. It 
is a fact, though not a particularly interesting one, 
that I joined the staff of the Spectator when its 
present editor was five years old; and although my 
connection with the paper has been interrupted 
by frequent and sometimes prolonged digres- 
sions into other spheres of activity, it goes farther 
back into the mists of time than anybody else’s 
on the editorial side, 

Unfortunately these same mists of time make 
it a little difficult to remember exactly how this 
connection began. I spent the winter of 1930-31 
in Disraeli’s lavatory, working in an honorary 
capacity for a body called the Economic Advisory 
Council. I do not know for certain that the narrow 
little room I occupied had been used as a lavatory 
by Disraeli when he lived in No. 2 Whitehall 
Gardens, but it was extraordinarily difficult to 
imagine what other purpose it could have served. 
The Economic Advisory Council, which for all 
I know still exists, heard evidence about and pre- 
pared reports on a wide variety of subjects; the 
three I had most to do with were Conditions in 
the White Fish Industry, the Education and 
Supply of Biologists, and the dreaded Tsetse Fly. 


* * * 


The days passed peacefully enough in the great 
statesman’s closet, but I found life on the 
periphery of the Civil Service unrewarding in 
more senses than one and when I heard that there 
would shortly be a vacancy on the staff of the 
Spectator I put myself forward as a candidate. I 
had never actually read the paper. This is not as 
surprising as perhaps it sounds. In those days 
young men (I was twenty-three) were more 
frivolous than they are now, and the Spectator, 
which sought to edify rather than to entertain, 
made few concessions to their tastes. Moreover, 
its circulation—about 21,000—was roughly half of 
what it is today, and if one was not a subscriber 
the odds against one coming across a copy were 
thus twice as high. 


In due course I had an interview with J. B. 
Atkins, an admirable journalist and a delightful, 
kindly man; it was his impending retirement 


» Which would create the vacancy. This was fol- 


lowed by an invitation from Sir Evelyn Wrench 
to a luncheon at which a series of some twenty 
articles on the Colour Bar was to be mooted and 
discussed. 

The concept of.a series was a popular gimmick 
of the period, both in journalism and broadcast- 
ing; you thought up a challenging theme and then 
invited a whole string of contributors to give their 
views on it, thus in theory producing a sort of 
intellectual cliff-hanger and necessitating baton 
charges to disperse the weekly scrimmages round 
the bookstalls. I do not, myself; believe that this 
was how things worked out in practice, but the 
vogue was well established, and in May, 1931, the 
first article in the Colour Bar series found itself 
in double harness with the sixth article in a series 
called ‘The Idea of God’; for many weeks there- 
after the two ran on and on and on, side by side. 

The Colour Bar luncheon took place in what 
was then the boardroom on a wet, overcast win- 
ter’s day. As befitted the occasion, a number of 
coloured races were represented among the dis- 
tinguished guests. The walls of the boardroom 
were painted a cultural shade of rather dark sage 
green, and in the general gloom, though here and 
there turbans or ebony faces offered badly needed 
landmarks, it was far from easy to decide whether 
the man you were talking to was a Parsee or a 
sallow Member of Parliament, a Cingalese or a 
swarthy champion of human rights from 
Columbia University. I found it anxious work. 

At the end of the meal Sir Evelyn, after explain- 
ing the purpose of our reunion, called upon every- 
one present to state briefly his views on the Colour 
Bar. It was not a subject to which at that stage of 
my career I had devoted a great deal of thought, 
but it so happened that Mr. Paul Robeson was 
playing Othello in London at the time, that the 
Desdemona—Miss Peggy Ashcroft—was and 


indeed still is a friend of mine, and that in her 
company I had heard Mr. Robeson say that he 
was learning German on Linguaphone records: 
his reason for doing so being that he was fed up 
with the Colour Bar in America and England and 
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For the next hundred years at least, 
Britain’s new coal industry must bear 
the brunt of the most formidable 
economic challenge in our island’s 
history. If Britain is to flourish in the 
world’s markets, her industries must 
be able to call on more and more 
power from coal. 


Here is a gigantic but exhilarating 
challenge to ambitious men in Britain’s 
new coal industry. Already these men 
are undertaking vast new schemes of 
reconstruction and expansion. Because 
of them, mining technology continues 
to take tremendous strides. Because of 
them, long-term programmes of mech- 
anisation are being skilfully imple- 
mented. Because of them, the newest 
resources of science and engineering 
are being put to the winning of coal. 


The coal industry is fortunate in 
having such men. But it still needs 
more of them. And it needs them 
NOW ..«e 
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IN COAL TODAY ? 
~. Yes, and for 
100 years to come 


JOB: Colliery Manager 
QUALIFICATIONS: First Class 
Certificate o\ 
Competency 
granted by the 
Ministry of Power 
SERVICE: 9 years 
SALARY RANGE: £1,400—{2,100 


AGE: 32 


The material future of Britain 
depends so much on coal... and on 
the success of the nation’s new coal 
industry. As Britain’s need for coal 
increases every year, so does the need 
for men ambitious to be mining 
engineers, electrical and mechanical 
engineers, and research scientists. 
And the rewards measure up to 
the job. Good money. Excellent 
prospects. A fascinating variety of 
problems. And the knowledge that 
this is one of the most important jobs 
in Britain. 
University Scholarships More highly- 
trained mining and other engineers 
will be needed. The National Coal 
Board offers up to a hundred 
University Scholarships a year: most 
are for Mining Engineering, but 
some are given in Mechanical, Elec- 
trical and Chemical Engineering and 
Fuel Technology. 


Practical Training The Coal Board 
runs two- or three-year courses of 


PROSPECTS: Excellent 


These few facts about onc typical 
young man in today’s coal industry 
tell their own story. He is a good 
mining engincer and .an intelligent 
and ambitious man. Hc is typical of 
hundreds. He is rising fast in a big, 
vitally important, iniinitely varied 
industry, which offers him and his 
like an outstanding future. 
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Management Training for those who 
have qualified — either through 
university or through part-time study 
at a technical college. Each trainee 
has a course mapped out for him 
personally and a senior engineer gives 
him individual supervision. On the 
mining engineering side there is a 
good chance of becoming, between 
the ages of 26 and 30, a colliery 
manager with a salary in the range of 
£1,400 to £2,100. 

Other Technical Careers There are 
also good prospects in Mining 
Surveying, Civil Engineering and in 
the Carbonisation Department. 
Scientists Graduate scientists in 
physics and chemistry are needed for 
urgent and important research and 
for scientific control work. 


Other Careers Young men and 
women of high educational standard 
are needed, too, in such fields as 
marketing, purchasing, finance, siaff 
and industrial relations. 


Write today for detailed information to 
THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF STAFF, 
NATIONAL COAL BOARD, HOBART HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.1 
Issued by the National Coal Board, Hobart House, London, S.W.1. Division! Headquarters in : Edinburgh, Newcastle upon Tyne, Sheffield, M h , Nottingham, Dudley, Cardiff, Dover. 
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seriously contemplated continuing his artistic 

career in Germany, the only country whose 

attitude to racial matters was wholly enlighteried 

and free from prejudice. I reckoned that with the 

help of this anecdote I could shoot my way out 
. of a tight corner. 

Hitler, that winter, was only a bit-player in the 
Spectator’s ‘News of the Week’ paragraphs, and 
the thesis, lamely advanced when towards night- 
fall my turn came to speak, that we ought to be 
thoroughly ashamed of ourselves for being so 
much less humane than the Germans went down 
well. Soon afterwards I was offered the job. I 
broke off relations with the tsetse fly and installed 
myself (on textual evidence in April, 1931) in a 
cubicle even smaller than the one I had occupied 
in Whitehall. This cubicle was, and still is, one of 
a row which houses most of the editorial staff; 
‘they appear’ (I once wrote) ‘to have been designed 
either as oubliettes for very minor poets or as 
ferret-hutches for very large ferrets,’ and I do not 
think that this description, though fanciful, is 
unfair. 

It quickly became clear to me that a misleading 
estimate of my capabilities had been formed by 
my editorial superiors; this was due, no doubt, 
to their natural but quite erroneous assumption 
that I must have had some qualifications for my 
previous post on the Economic Advisory Council. 
At that time the first three pages of the paper 
were taken up with some fifteen or twenty para- 
graphs summarising the principal events of the 
week, and when the topics were apportioned I was 
gravely alarmed to hear the editor saying some- 
thing like this: ‘Ah, yes. Electrification of the 
railways; I see the Weir Committee has reported 
at last. I expect you'll want to deal with that, 
Strix. Then this Wheat Conference opens tomor- 
row—that’s up your street, too. And we ought to 
say something about the Congress of the Inter- 
nationat Chamber of Commerce in Washington, 
Again yourcup of tea, eh, Strix?’ 

How I evaded these responsibilities I cannot 
now remember, but it was soon tacitly recognised 
that it would be imprudent to extend my scope as 
a commentator on world affairs beyond the open- 
ing of the cricket season, conditions in the white 
fish industry or revolutions in Latin America. My 
regular readers, if any such exist, will scarcely be 
surprised to hear that my first signed book review 
dealt with a volume called From Surtees to Sas- 
soon. Before long I was writing a facetious column 
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under a pseudonym. 
* * * 


A relaxed and somehow amateurish atmosphere 
pervaded No. 99 Gower Street in 1931, and it was 
comparatively easy to introduce such revolu- 
tionary innovations as the appointment of a film 
critic (me). But after four or five months an oppor- 
tunity presented itself of going to Manchuria, and 
l asked for leave of absence. When I was half way 
across Russia Britain went off the gold standard 
and in the ensuing economic blizzard the Spec- 
tator’s small staff was drastically reduced. 

But they couldn't sack me, because nobody 
knew where I was. When I returned early in 1932 
to the half-empty offices everybody was non- 
plussed and in the confusion I was appointed 
Literary Editor. I also became the dramatic critic 
and wrote a weekly pseudonymous essay. Under 
the benevolent editorship of Sir Evelyn Wrench, 


io City and 
By JOHN BETJEMAN 


MAGINE yourself, if you are not one, an arch- 

deacon. You were appointed because you had 
financial and administrative ability. You have as 
much zeal for the spread of the Christian faith 
as. those priests who have less financial and ad- 
ministrative gifts. Your bishop is also probably 
an administrator. You see in your archdeaconry, 
and in other parts of the diocese, large 
building estates recently built, teeming with 
people and with no churches near them and un- 
baptised children spinning merrily about on their 
kiddicycles. In the centre of an industrial town 
in the diocese you see an old church on a 
valuable site’ where there are few resident 
parishioners and you know that with the money 
for the site you could build several churches on 
the new estates. In a countrified part of the 
diocese in a depopulated village, looked after by 
the distant vicar who holds the benefice in 
plurality, you see a medizval church which it is 
going to cost the price of a new church in the 
suburbs to repair, Who can blame you, my dear 
archdeacon, for succumbing to temptation and 
for putting up schemes for selling the town 
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who was often abroad, it was an idyllic existence, 
Every Tuesday Wilson Harris bounded into the 
office, produced from his despatch case—like a 
keeper releasing ferrets from a sack—a leader and 
a sheaf of paragraphs, and bounded out again, 
Apart from that the day-to-day running of the 
paper devolved largely on me, on a charming old 
man called Wilbraham Cooper, and on Derek 
Verschoyle, who was then I think twenty-one. 

The country-house-cricket atmosphere (at least 
that is how I remember it) was scarcely ruffled 
even when one of my essays, entitled ‘Why Come 
to Britain?’ wiped out, overnight, a whole page 
of advertisements for hotels and boarding houses, 
I doubt if anyone has ever got more fun out of 
periodical journalism at the age of twenty-four, 
But after a few months another far-fetched enter- 
prise engaged my attention and I vanished once 
more into the shark-infested jungles. 

I have always thought it extremely fortunate 
for the Spectator that I did so. 


Suburban 








church and demolishing the decaying country 
church to the Church Commissioners, who must 
themselves be businessmen? The only people 
who can blame you are those like myself who 
like old churches because they are beautiful and 
who think we owe a debt to the piety of the past 
and to those who worshipped in them on earth 
and are still part of the living Church with the 
angels and archangels. Before you sell these 
churches for their site value, dear archdeacon, and 
you other country and suburban archdeacons con- 
template any more demolitions, consider the new 
building estates again. Is it the right way round 
to build a fine new church and ‘a vicarage and 
say to the people, ‘There you are, go along and 
worship,’ or is it the right thing to send the priest 
first to live in a house on the estate, to get to 
know the people and to use first of all a room 
and then a hut and then in a generation or two 
the Christian people on the estate may themselves 
build a church? I ask this because I have re- 
cently visited and talked to the vicars of three 
London suburban churches. One was a fine 
church put up in 1903 with the proceeds of the 
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Out all night yet it starts first touch with 
BP Energol ‘Visco-static’ Motor Oil. 

















Freezing cold! 


BP Energol ‘Visco-static 


MOTOR OIL 


still flows freely and you get 
80% LESS ENGINE WEAR 


EF” WINTER motoring especially you need BP Energol 
* Visco-static ’ — Britain’s most advanced motor oil. Even 
in freezing cold it still flows freely — as freely as conventional 
oils do on a warm summer’s day. So your engine gets full oil 
circulation during the dangerous 5 minutes after every cold 
start. You get summer ease of starting all the year round and up 
to 12% saving in petrol. Tests with the radio-active wear 
detector prove 80% less engine wear. 


FOR USE ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


BP Energol ‘ Visco-static’ is not only thin when cold. It 
also has ample body at full engine heat. It’s for use all the year 





round and it suits any motor car engine in good condition and 
for which an oil from the range SAE 10W to SAE 40 is the 
normal recommendation. 


CHANGE NOW 


You improve winter motoring in so many ways with BP Energol 
* Visco-static ’ - easier starting, longer battery life, better per- 
formance, saving in petrol and a big reduction in cylinder wear. 
So change now before the worst of the winter sets in. Ask at any 
garage where you see the BP shield. You can buy BP Energol 
‘ Visco-static ’ in pint, quart and gallon sealed containers. 


BP Energol ‘Visco-static’ has been officially approved by Rolls-Royce for all their post-war motor-cars 


Change now to BP Energol ‘Visco-static’ 


*Visco-stauc 1s a trade-mark of The British Petroleum Company Limited 
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sale of a city church. There had never been a 
large congregation. The church was too grand 
for the neighbourhood and the people did not 
feel it was theirs. Another church was a sort of 
nissen hut decorated by the parishioners and 
often full to capacity, with people standing out- 
side. Its priest told me he would rather have 
a hut that was full than a grand new church that 
was empty. The third church was one built since 
the war-with its vicarage among new flats in 
South London. Here the people in the flats re- 
sented the vicar having a better new house. than 
themselves, and getting them to come to the 
church was proving a heartbreaking task. 


THE MUGGLETONIANS 

The ecclesiastical nature of my notes this week 
has probably been induced by constant perusal 
of the lately published and infinitely fascinating 
Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church which 
is the result of years of scholarly and dispas- 
sionate editorship by Dr. Cross, canon of Christ 
Church. Running through the M’s—‘Mithraism,’ 
‘mitre,’ ‘mixed chalice,’ ‘mixed marriage’-—I stop 
at ‘Muggletonians,’ a seventeenth-century sect 
which condemned prayer and preaching and 
taught that matter was eternal and reason the 
creation of the Devil. I read that the sect existed 
until at least 1868. It went on for much longer. 
There was a Muggletonian meeting room in New 
Street, off Bishopsgate in the City, until the late 
1920s. I visited the room just after it had been 
taken over by a carpet firm and acquired the 
gas bracket which hung over the strange de- 
liberations of the Muggletonians. 


“~ loaf 
of bread 












»-.and several ‘thou’—as Omar Khayyam might have 
continued if he’d realized that a good many thousand 
pounds would one day be spent on research into bread. 
For Omar bread was simply the staff of life. Science is 
not going to be fobbed off with that. Research has shown 
that bread contains many of the items of dict necessary 
for good health. 

In other words, bread’s good for you. It is, say the 
pundits, tremendously nourishing. According to a recent 
report*, in the average dict, bread and flour provide more 
energy, more protein, more nicotinic acid, more iron 
and more Vitamin B,, than any other single food. 

As basic foods go, bread’s the cheapest one going. 
In terms of food value per penny, it’s the best you can 
get. A nutritional bargain, in fact. 

So make sure your family eats plenty of bread 
every day—good and fresh. 

* National Food Survey Committee Report, 1955 (Page 132) 
published by H.M.S.O. 
In 1955, bread and flour provided, in the average diet, 26.5% of 
the energy; 27.8% of the protein; 25.5% of the nicotinic acid; 
23.4% of the iron; 28.7% of the Vitamin By. 

Note: All flour contains — per 100 grams of flour: Nicotinic 


Acid — not less than 1.60 milligrams. Iron — not less than 1.65 
milligrams. Vitamin B,—not less than 0.24 milligrams, 


ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU, 2I ARLINGTON STREET, 
LONDON, S8.W.I 





Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


BouT this time of year the newspapers start 
A theit Christmas carol of ‘only x more shop- 
ping days till Christmas.’ If this exercise has 
any object, it is to get us to shop early, so I 
have spent some time this week trying to find 
out how early one really needs to shop. 

For the turkey, wine, ready-made plum: pud- 
dings and Christmas cards, it is wise to get there 
before the crowds. But for gift shopping I see no 
point in panic buying. In the majority of cases 
goods shown are well covered by stocks. Last on 
the list should be the Christmas tree. 

Turkeys are going to be scarcer than last year 
and prices for the best Norfolk birds will prob- 
ably be between 5s. 6d. and 6s. a pound. 

Just as a great many Surrey chickens and 
Aylesbury ducklings have never been near these 
places, so many Norfolk turkeys have been born 
and bred elsewhere. Today, most of them come 
from farms in Hampshire. But they have a repu- 
tation for being plump, well-fleshed birds, and the 
shopper who has bought a Norfolk turkey usually 
goes away with that slightly smug air of the man 
who knows he’s bought the best. 

But the turkey connoisseur prefers the Irish 
birds. These may not be so plump, but the 
flavour is superior, as most Irish turkeys are 
reared on free ranges in the open. 

Apart from the Irish turkeys, the only foreign 
birds this year will come from South America, 
as fowl-pest restrictions have prevented imports 
from Iron Curtain countries. Your home-bred 
turkey will probably be trussed and packed in 
a plastic container ready for the oven. Sainsburys 
go even further and their turkeys will all be 
handed to the customers in cardboard boxes. 

Order your turkey now from a good poultry 
dealer. He will keep it till you need it, and he 
usually selects the best for his first customers. 

* + * 

I suppose most people prefer a red wine with 
roast turkey, but the thoughtful host might offer 
an alternative white. I have asked three well- 
known merchants to make a selection of wines 
for turkey at different price levels. 

At over £1, Justerini and Brooks Ltd. suggest 
Chassagne-Montrachet 1953, a chateau-bottled 
white Burgundy, at 25s. and a claret, Chaeau 
Haut-Brion 1949, at 35s. 

Between 10s. and £1, Robert Jackson and Co. 
Ltd. give two Burgundies, Volnay 1949 at 16s. 
and Nuits St. Georges 1953 at 15s. 

At under 10s., Edward Roche Ltd. say they 
have a well-matured 1955 Beaujolais for 8s. 6d. 
and a Bordeaux, Chateau Latour Blanche 1955, 
for 7s. 9d. 

* * * 

Pudding pyrotechnics are a skill the expert 
cook should master. The secret of getting the 
brandy to burn with a merry blue flame is to 
make sure the pudding is piping hot. It should 
be lifted from its basin, the brandy poured over, 
lit, and carried to table, in a matter of seconds. 

x * * 

There is an old Christmas legend that Scrooge- 

like men in Covent Garden sit up at night at this 





time of year boiling the roots of sapling Christ. 
mas trees. This is so that the customers will not 
put them out of business by planting the trees in 
their gardens and using them again the following 
year. I am happy to report that this is quite un- 
founded and, provided we have the necessary 
horticultural skill to transplant a tree which was 
probably reared on sandy highland soil to the 
clay of a suburban garden, there is nothing to 
prevent us from growing our cast-off Christmas 
trees. 

Where many people fail, a forestry expert tells 
me, is in keeping the trees too long without 
water in a hot room. If you want to plant an 
Epiphany tree, you must plant it immediately you 
buy it in a roomy pot with good soil. Keep it well 
watered and in the coolest part of the room. Try 
not to disturb the roots too much when you re- 
plant it in the garden. 

Or you may buy a rootless Christmas tree, 
one of the half-million Norway spruce ‘top 
thinnings’ sold by the Forestry Commission every 
Christmas. In both cases, wait till the last minute, 
There is no stocking-up of trees: the last in the 
shops are the freshest. 


+ * * 


To end my Christmas bill of fare, here are 
some of the inexpensive things I have seen in 
the shops and which I would be happy to give 
as presents : 

My favourite is Heal’s black iron chestnut 
roast for 10s. 6d., to be dispatched, complete 
with a pound of chestnuts. From the same store, 
the ‘gin and tonic’ knife. It opens the tonic bottle 
(all brands!), slices the lemon and then prongs 
it into the drink. Price 28s. 

At the Crafts Centre of Great Britain, in Hay 
Hill, W, there is splendid pottery which is very 
cheap. I liked Joanna Connell’s unglazed plant 
pot holder for £1 14s. and several pieces by Helen 
Pincome, including a handsome brown ware 
casserole for £1 15s. 

Mannheim, at 305 King’s Road, Chelsea, 
specialise in Scandinavian imports. I liked the 
Swedish stainless-steel cutlery, sold in individual 
place settings. A four-piece setting for one costs 
£1 18s. From Denmark comes a newer version 
of the night-light table heater. Like a curly black 
iron candlestick, it costs only 19s. 9d. The plain 
walnut salad servers for 5s. 6d. are also good 
value. 

Bourne and Hollingsworth have a new elec- 
tric automatic tea-maker of much better design 
than those earlier Emett-like affairs. Like a 
double-decker percolator, it costs £4 14s. 3d. 

Gorringes have attractive washable rugs from 
Israel for 69s. 11d. and a wonderful water- 
powered rocket toy for 25s. 

Harrods have developed a transatlantic Him- 
and-Her skittishness, but shopping there is still 
a pleasure, evoking Christmas hols. long past. So 
for Him, those woollen sock-slippers, not in 
garish folk patterns, but plain black: 39s. 64. 
For Her, a Peynet ‘young lovers’ silk square from 
France for four guineas. 
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—if you have business in 


PARIS or BRUSSELS 


book 
NIGHT FERRY 


Through Sleeping Car Train 
EVERY NIGHT IN EACH DIRECTION 
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REGULAR AND RELIABLE 











For further information apply to 
principal travel -agents or 
Continental Enquiry Office, 
Victoria Station, London, $.W.1I. 
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Don't forget ‘Chelsea at Nine’ 
every Tuesday 9 p.m. 













164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 





A Chiistmas Souice — 


YOU can tender 


Yes, our Bisley School Chapel has its own 
boys’ Choir and they, like the children of 
all our Homes look to you for their Happy 
Christmas as well as for your help from one 
Christmas to the next. What better Christmas 


Service could there be than the | 


present and future support of | 
these children’s homes, which 
are neither subsidised or 
nationalised, and where our 
800 boys and girls are pro- 
vided with a real home background, education, and a 
training to fit them to face the world with Credit and 


Confidence—but it all costs money. 


Please send your Christmas Donation to the 
General Secretary, Mr. F. A. Thorpe 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 
LONDON 
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SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Fortnightly Service to and from 


CAPE TOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 
(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 








FOUR NEW “CITIES” 
NOW IN SERVICE 


“City of Port Elizabeth” 
“City of Exeter"’ 

“City of Durban” 

“City of York”’ 


These ships representa notable 
advance in design, amenities, 
and perfection of detail. 
Superb accommodation for 

100 passengers. 


Passages periodically available by cargo 
vessels to Egypt, East Africa, India and 
Pakistan, also via Canada and the U.S.A. 
to Far Eastern ports and Australia. 


— SSS 


Head Office: 12-20 Camomile Street, London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 
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will cost far less in 1958 


they are taken in the ‘Quiet Season’, when First 
Class single fares by Mailship are reduced by 25% 
for outward sailings in March, April, May and for 
homeward sailings in August, September, October. 
‘Quiet Season’ return fares from £194. 


a ‘Quick Trip’ is taken by Mailship sailing from 
Southampton on June 12 or November 13, 1958. This 
will allow for up to 15 days’ stay in South Africa. 
First Class return to Cape Town from £220. 


the Round Africa voyage is made by certain sailings 
from London in May, June or July, when First Class 
& Cabin Class fares are reduced by 20%. 

Fares from £210.8.0. 


Full details from: 


ONION-CASTLE 


Chief Passenger Office: 
Rotherwick House, 19-21 Old Bond St., 
London, W.1 


South Africa—every Thursday afternoon at 4.6 frem Seuthampten 
Round Africa-twice menthly from Leaden 
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—by far 


the best holiday of all !” 


SAYS THE AIR-LINE CAPTAIN 





It’s a glorious country. It’s got everything that makes a 
perfect holiday and yet you can fly there in less than a day! 

Excitement! Go to the Game Reserves and see the wild 
animals in their natural surroundings. There’s a thrill for you. 
Scenery! Travel the rolling veldt, climb the mountains... 
you'll find magnificent, amazing scenery wherever you go. 
Novelty !Seethenative customs, dress, ceremonies and dances. 
Relaxation! Innumerable coast resorts, quiet or fashionable 
as you choose. Modernity! Visit the bustling cosmopolitan 
cities with their shops, stores, shows and night clubs. 


Wherever you go you'll meet friendly people with a greeting 
as warm as the sunshine that blesses each wonderful day. 








tea an ostrich farm at Oudisheora. 


Blue skies, blue sea and golden sands, 


Gout Ajacn, 
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Write or call for free and friendly advice about holidays in South Africa 
or consult your Travel Agent. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 


70 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. Tel: Grosvenor 6235, 475, rurra avanvs, aw YoRE AT, 
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PASSCHENDAELE 


Sir,—Captain Liddell Hart does himself less than 
justice as an historian with his article in last week’s 
issue. There are so many myths about Passchendaele 
—here are five that crop up repeatedly: 

(1) that it was a complete disaster/famous victory 

for the British Army; 

(2) that it was fought in a swamp under continu- 

ously bad weather conditions; 

(3) that it cost the British Army unusually heavy 

casualties; 

(4) that it was fought to save the French; 

(5) that something else much easier would have 

done much better. 

The man most responsible for myths about Pas- 
schendaele is the late Earl Lloyd George. But it is 
said that his chapters on the battle, which were pub- 
lished (independently of the War Memoirs) as a 
pamphlet, entitled The Campaign in the Mud, were in 
fact written for him by a well-known military critic. 
I wonder who that could be? 

However, Captain Liddell Hart is absolutely right 
in saying that Haig’s Diary does not bear out the 
myth that whenever he ought to have stopped the 
battle the French urged him to carry on. There are’no 
Diary references that support this theory. But Captain 
Liddell Hart is himself a little misleading. ‘The time 
when Pétain came to see Haig and tell him of the 
bad state of the French army was June 7,’ he says. 
This ignores the letter sent by Pétain by the hand of 
his Chief of Staff on June 2, so that if, on June 16, 
as Liddell Hart says, Haig found Pétain ‘very cheery,’ 
this is not to be wondered at. A fortnight had gone 
by, a fortnight of desperate but successful attempts to 
quell a mutiny. If Pétain hadn’t been ‘cheery,’ France 
would have been to all intents and purposes out of 
the war. Which is not another way of saying that the 
French Army was now fully restored as. a fighting 
force. In fact, so far was it from being restored that 
on June 30 Pétain wrote Haig another letter, quoted 
by both the French and British official histories. One 
should note that both Haig and Pétain thought that 
the Flanders offensive was just about to enter its full 
swing (in fact, they had to wait another month); 
Pétain wrote: ‘L’offensive de Flandres doit étre 
assurée d’un succés absolu, impérieusement exigé par 
les facteurs moraux du moment. The last phrase is 
italicised in the French account. So we have two un- 
mistakable letters and two visits. Isn’t that enough, in 
all conscience? The French Army never was the 
factor, but could not fail to be a factor in Haig’s 
calculations from then on. 
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It is also decidedly misleading to say, ‘At no time 
did the Germans think of taking the offensive against 
the French that year. So Haig’s offensive in Flanders 
was quite unnecessary. . . .” Of course the Germans 
didn’t think of taking the offensive; attacked on the 
Aisne in April, at Arras in April and May, at 
Messines in June, in Flanders from July to Novem- 
ber, at Verdun in August and at Cambrai in Novem- 
ber, they were not likely to think much about 
offensives except of the most local kind. And Liddell 
Hart's second sentence is a non sequitur. As | have 
said before, Haig did not launch the Flanders offen- 
sive to save the French; he launched it to clear the 
Belgian coast and inflict a decisive defeat on the 
German Army. He failed to do both, but he did 
damage the enemy very severely (German accounts 
emphasise this), and incidentally saved the French. 

History often works that way. Unintended success 
becomes a wry consolation for unexpected failure. 
And I am afraid that Captain Liddell Hart’s attack 
on myths must be looked upon as something of a 
myth itself.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN TERRAINE 
33a Kensington Park Gardens, W11 

* 

Sir,—Captain Liddell Hart raises an interesting and 
telling point about Haig’s excuse for launching, and 
carrying on with, the Passchendaele horror. As he 
says, this excuse of Haig’s was a late one. One is 
hard put to believe that Haig, told in ‘confidence,’ as 
he says, that the French Army was mutinous and 
ready to throw in its hand, would not have passed 
that tit-bit of information on to his superiors in 
London, the Prime Minister in particular. If he 
didn’t, then he is self-accused of a grave dereliction 
of duty. 

There is one more point. Much was made of 
Jellicoe’s panicky outburst to the War Cabinet that 
the war would be lost in 1917 if the Channel ports 
were not captured or denied the enemy. That, re- 
searchers into this appalling story find, was the -first 
reason put up by Haig for his offensive. Well, the 
Channel ports were not even sighted when Passchen- 
daele ground to a halt and even Haig could see the 
uselessness of continuing—and still the war was not 
lost. Jellicoe had scared the Cabinet stiff with his 
gloomy forecast—except David Lloyd George. No 
general or admiral could scare him to panic stations, 
thank goodness. 

What a wonderful thing it has been for Britain that 
in each of her two desperate fights for survival there 
has come forward a civilian big enough to keep the 
professional soldiers in line, in spite of the intrigues 
and schemings and bickbitings of the said profes- 
sionals to denigrate the political leaders. For we who 
love and live in this land today the toast is: Lloyd 
George, coupled with that of Sir Winston Churchill. 
—Yours faithfully, 

NOEL MONKS 
Epsom, Surrey 


‘TO THE GLORY OF GOD’ 
Sir—I wish Mr. Betjeman would explain the 
reasoning that led his Diocesan Advisory Committee 
to refuse approval to the inclusion of the words, 
‘To the Glory of Go.’” in an inscription upon a 
proposed memorial ta .<t. The committee took this 
line at the very meeting he writes about in your 
current number.—Y ours faithfully, 

GODFREY NICHOLSON 
House of Commons, SW1 


BARRY PAIN 

Sir,—I can let Mr. Betjeman have a few facts about 
Barry Pain, since I published a volume of his short 
stories in 1914, and his Collected Tales in 1916. I met 
him on a few occasions, at my office in the Adelphi, 
and at the Savile in their old premises in Piccadilly. 
Or was it in the Arts Club in Dover Street? I am not 
sure. I recall him as of medium height with a short 
beard, his conversation light and amusing. I should 
not have called him gloomy. The Eliza books 
appeared about 1912, but he himself preferred his 
serious work. Collected Tales, mentioned above, is 
entirely serious, some of the stories being dramatic, 
or even melodramatic, some macabre. When he was 
at Cambridge he edited Granta. He married a daugh- 
ter of Rudolf Lehmann, the Victorian painter (no 
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relation to Rudolph Lehmann, editor of Punch, who 
spelt his name with a ‘ph’), and thus became brother- 
in-law to Liza Lehmann, the famous concert singer 
He used to live at Pinner, and died, I think, in th 
late Twenties.—Y ours faithfully, 

MARTIN SECKI 
Royal Opera Arcade, SW1 


DIVORCE AND AFTER 

Sir,—Pharos is wrong to describe the discussion 
roused by Convocation’s attitude to the remarriage 
of innocent parties as a ‘rumpus’ started by the Re 
W. J. S. Weir. 

It is, in fact, part of a protracted effort to retai 
a freedom of discretion in face of a growing authori 
tarianism. It would be a pity if a contributor to t 
Spectator \ent your journal's great influence to onc 
side or the other without full consideration, 

Pharos is wrong about the 1604 Canon. It forbids 
bigamy, since what it means by ‘divorce’ is what v 
now call judicial separation, It is therefore irrelevant 
to the present debate. 

The discretionary power that we ‘liberal’ clergy 
are striving to preserve for the Church and nation 
is not something new, It existed in the first three 
centuries of our era (and in the ancient Eastern 
Church persisted from earliest times until now). 

It was recognised in the Anglican Church, since 
the reformation, by Bishop Hall, Dr. John Cosin, 
Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop Edward King, 
Canon William Bright of Christ Church, Dr. Randai 
Davidson, Dr. Frederick Temple, Dr. Mandell 
Creighton, Dean Hastings Rashdall and Dr. Hensiey 
Henson. Dr. Creighton quotes Andrewes and Laud. 

It cannot seriously be suggested that such men, 
who combine considerable scholarship, did not know 
what the 1604 Canon meant. 

For some sincere Christians involved in tragedy 
and for those clergy who incur censure for uphold- 
ing a principle which, we are sincerely convinced 
after careful thought, research and prayer, repre- 
sents the tradition of the Early Church, the Ancient 
Eastern Church, and the Western Church (except the 
unreformed Medieval Church) this is a problem of 
gravity and consequence. Please let it have more 
informed consideration, if it is to be discussed in 
the Spectator, than it was possible for Pharos to 
give it in one paragraph.—Yours faithfully, 

N. S. POWER 
Ladywood Vicarage, Birmingham, 16 

[This letter is referred to in ‘A Spectator’s Note- 

book.’—Editor, Spectator.) 


MANSFIELD PARK 


Sir,—Surely by now someone else should have 
pointed out that Fanny Price was the original Angry 
Young Woman! There being no Redbrick, or even 
White Tile Universities, she was none the less 
educated in the wake of her ‘betters,’ who were less 
able to profit by it, and seemed about to be deprived 
of the fruits of her accomplishments. Her sentimental 
memories of her humble origins (fostered by the un- 
typical William’s letters and rare appearances) were 
shattered by the reality, and she found nearly all who 
surrounded her in each environment a worthless lot, 
with two exceptions among the Prices (William and 
Susan) and two among the Bertrams (Sir Thomas and 
Edmund)—and she was undoubtedly right. Every 
reading of Mansfield Park reinforces the impression 
that Henry Crawford was an unscrupulous philan- 
derer and something of a sadist, and his sister selfish, 
cold-hearted and warped by ambition. Neither was an 
unmitigated villain—but who is? Neither Edmund 
nor Fanny is wholly admirable: again, who is? 

As for ‘What happened to Jane Austen,’ the answer 
is well known. She was herself deracinated and trans- 
ported reluctantly to Bath, which she did not like 
since her schooldays (v. Persuasion) and where she 
could not work (v. The Watsons). Later, her brother 
Henry failed in business and entered the Church in 
the Evangelical interest. Small wonder that Edmund 
and Fanny were prigs. The spleen once worked out, 
we have the glow of Emma and Persuasion in the 
resettled, country years before the author's health 
broke down.—Y ours faithfully, 

A. CARLTON SMITH 
28 Gertrude Street, Chelsea, SW10 
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rHE BLOCK GRANT 


Sir,—Mr. Stuart Maclure’s article, Educationists and 
the Block Grant, which appeared in your issue of 
November 8, pointed out some of the serious effects 
which the introduction of the block grant will have 
on public education generally. One branch of this 
service, howevér, will be so heavily penalised that it 
seems to me that it ought to be specially considered. 
I refer to the training of teachers, which will be 
affected in two ways. 

Firstly, by the nature of the service, the moneys 
allocated by local authorities for teacher-training are 
not always spent within the local authorities’ areas, 
and not every local authority has a training college 
of its own. Moreover, teachers trained at the 
authority’s expense do not necessarily return to that 
area when they begin to teach, nor is it always desir- 
able that they should do so. The training of teachers 
is one of the great national services entrusted to local 
authorities, as is the provision of roads, the police 
and the health service. These three latter services 
have been specially exempt from the operation of the 
block grant system for this reason, but the same con- 
sideration has not been extended to the training of 
teachers. When local councils are faced with training 
more teachers and extending the period of training, 
they will be hard put to it to persuade their tax- 
payers to raise moneys, which will not be spent in the 
area, and the fruits of which they will not immediately 
enjoy. 

Secondly, the Government itself evidently expects 
that one of the results of the block grant will be to 
restrict the development of higher education, for they 
have themselves removed higher technical education 
from its operation in order that this branch of the 
service may be free to develop in view of the urgent 
needs of the day in this field. Such freedom is denied 
to the training of teachers, in spite of its fundamental 
importance and its peculiarly vulnerable position in 
the allocation of local authorities’ expenditures. 

There is but one argument for the imposition of 
the block grant, as Mr. Maclure has pointed out. It 
is an economy measure that is to fall on the whole 
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field of public education, and particularly heavily 
on the training of teachers, although on it the whole 
future of our national education depends, and, not 
least, that of its technical branches.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

A. M. MILLARD 
Battersea Training College of Domestic Science 
58 Clapham Common, North Side, SW4 


AN ANATOMY OF HYSTERIA 

Sir,—The communications sent to Mr. Muggeridge 
and Lord Altrincham are not explained by the fact 
that their criticisms were aimed at the Queen. Such 
abuse is commonly meted out to effective social 
critics whatever they criticise. Even popular, virile 
Mr. J. B. Priestley has received used lavatory paper 
through the post after broadcasting for the Labour 
Party. 

You would expect people who send this kind of 
missive to be unhappy, lonely, embittered, anti- 
social, and therefore you would expect such behaviour 
to come from rebels, the underprivileged, the lunatic 
fringe of the Left. But not a bit of it. It comes in- 
variably from the Right. It is meted out to social 
critics, not by them. ‘Just as,’ says Mr. Fairlie, ‘the 
overwhelming majority of the letters received by both 
Lord Altrincham and Mr. Muggeridge come (to 
judge from the notepaper and the addresses) from 
middle- and upper-middle-class homes, so also do 
the majority and the worst of the obscene libels.’ 

Socialist politicians often receive filthy abuse from 
anonymous Conservatives. In the United States 
Democratic politicians often receive filthy abuse from 
anonymous Republicans. Yet it seems rarely to 
happen the other way round. Why is this?—Yours 
faithfully, 

BRYAN MAGEE 
Oxford & Cambridge University Club, Pall Mall, SW1 

* 

Sir,—Mr. Fairlie’s use of the term ‘hysteria’ consti- 
tutes a psychiatric absurdity: and if, as a practising 
journalist, he has time to read the classics, I suggest 
that, ere returning to the topic, he peruses The Major 
Symptoms of Hysteria, by Pierre Janet. 

Further, the gravamen of the public outcry against 
Lord Altrincham and Mr. Muggeridge resided, surely, 
in the belief that, as comfortably-off word-spinning 
intellectuals, they appeared to have used their com- 
petences and skills to effect an attack on—a lonely 
Lady.—Yours faithfully, 

MURDO MACKENZIE 
London, W1 


KEEPING UP WITH THE RICES 


Sir,—May I suggest that the letter from your corre- 
spondent Mr. Shipman in your issue of November 15 
is typical of the confused and highly coloured think- 
ing of these young men who so eagerly embrace the 
label that the popular press has given them. Mr. 
Shipman no doubt has his own preferences in critics, 
dramatic and otherwise, but surely it is unreasonable 
of him to cite these as justification for the soundness 
of their arguments on other matters. 

The letters that Mr. Shipman mentions perhaps 
provoke the anger of some of us, as may those quoted 
by Mr. Fairlie, but in this context is anger enough? 
He complains that youth renders the anger of his 
generation impotent, but is not this impotence self- 
imagined, even self-induced? One thing that the war- 
time children of this country must at least have learnt 
about freedom is that it cannot be safeguarded merely 
by verbal protests, however articulate they may be. 
The Establishment, as Mr. Fairlie first named it, is 
not after all inviolable; it exists because the Govern- 
ment of this country permits and encourages this 
form of status quo. It is the character and prestige 
of the politician that tolerates the casuistry and equi- 
vocation that makes Mr. Shipman angry. However, 
his angry young friends seem curiously reluctant 
to take advantage of a remedy that is at this moment 
envied by millions in Poland and Portugal: I refer 
to action through those dreary and despised old relics 
the political parties. It is they who allow Mr. 
Macmillan to enjoy his premiership and in turn 
appoint such smooth and rounded pegs as Lord Hailes 
and Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick to their respective holes. 
Admittedly this action may at first lack the glamour 
of self-advertisement, but there is no reason to sup- 
pose it ineffective. Jim Dixon may be the new hero, 
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but perhaps there is a certain significance in the fact 
that his creator wasn’t declaring with the rest of them 
Could it be that the younger generation will gain more 
of what they seem to want by reading not Tynan but 
Taper?—Yours faithfully, 


PAUL SAMUELS 
7 Donaldson Road, Kilburn, NW6 


LEASEHOLDERS AND THE RENT ACT 
Smr,—Leaseholders may be of the opinion that the 
new Rent Act will not effect them. Jn this they are 
wrong. 

Admittedly, a leasehold house is not and never has 
been subject to control and at the expiry of the term, 
unless a further lease is arranged or he or she is not 
put in the street, the lessee will have to pay a rack 
rent. 

With the reins off and ground landlords rampant 
and Price-happy, this rent will now assume astro- 
nomical proportions unless prompt action is taken by 
Parliament to avert it. 

This is not, by any means, the end of the lease- 
holders’ misfortunes. This Association is fully aware 
of all the troubles besetting them, but needs the sup- 
port of all leaseholders to bring about permanent 
cures.—Y ours faithfully, 

G. W. HITCHINGS 
Public Relations Officer 
The Leaseholders’ Association of Great Britain 


KENYA’S CONSTITUTION 


Sir,—What a pity that, with all his efforts, the 
Colonial Secretary has only drawn up a constitution 
for Kenya that is not only unacceptable to the 
Africans but displeasing to many of the Settlers! 
Asked about the African Members’ rejection of the 
proposals, Mr. Lennox-Boyd said he did not feel that 
they represented African opinion. Thinking back to 
the- Suez crisis, even in our country with all our 
democratic advantages, members of the Government 
do not always act in accordance with the desires of 
their constituents! It is essential to have an informed 
African public opinion in Kenya. At present there 
are strict restrictions on political associations and 
meetings. Under emergency regulations thousands of 
Kikuyu have been denied the vote, while those 
allowed to vote do not have the same kind of vote 
as a white man. It is easy to say they do not qualify 
for it because they are illiterate, because the Govern- 
ment only provides a minimum of education for 
only a small proportion of the African children. Race 
relations cannot improve in such conditions.—Yours 
faithfully, 

EILEEN FLETCHER 
9 Sandfield Terrace, Guildford 


STANDARDS FOR CONSUMERS 
Sir,—I was confused by the implication of Michael 
Young’s recent letter in The Times—and equally so 
by that appearing in your issue of November 15. 
(a) Is Which ? available on the bookstalls? (b) Can 
people have it sent to them without becoming mem- 
bers and sending their 10s. subscription?—Yours 
faithfully, 

ELAINE BURTON 
House of Commons, SW 1 


BARBICAN DEVELOPMENTS 


Sir,—I read your excellent special feature ‘The City 
of London’ with considerable interest. One sentence, 
however, in the article entitled ‘Barbican Develop- 
ments’ calls for some comment. I refer to the state- 
ment as follows: ‘In contrast to the LCC there is no 
“opposition” to goad them into action.’ 

It is true we have no party or politics on the 
Court of Common Council, but policy is keenly dis- 
cussed in committee and in open Court and often 
amendments, and indeed the reference back of pro- 
posals, are carried against the committee’s recom- 
mendations. 

In other words, as befits the centre of commerce, 
proposals are discussed and dealt with on their merits 
alone and, judging by general standards of local 
government (and I write as one who served for nearly 
twenty years on a London Borough Council), one can 
say that opposition when needful is not lacking at 
Guildhall.—Y ours faithfully, 

ALFRED INSTONE 
52/54 Leadenhall Street, EC3 
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ontemporary Arts 


Darius Milhaud 


Wit Vaughan Williams eighty- 
five and Stravinsky seventy-five, 
Milhaud was probably lucky to 
have his sixty-fifth birthday 
noticed at all on his recent visit 
to London. The French arranged 
him a lecture at Wigmore Hall on 
Satie, whose Socrate he never tires 
of advocating. Next month the Park Lane Opera 
Group is putting on his thirty-year-old opera Le 
Pauvre Matelot for a few days in a programme 
with Bizet’s Le Docteur Miracle. Of the big musi- 
cal organisations only the BBC obliged, with 
studio performances of his Sixth Symphony and 
Eighteenth String Quartet, relatively recent works 
both being done for the first time in this country. 
There was no performance at a public concert 
of the BBC Symphony Orchestra, still less of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society. 

Some of the trouble lies in those high numbers. 
The whole series of six symphonies (it may now 
be seven) and eighteen quartets are hardly more 
than a tenth of his output, which includes a dozen 
each of operas and ballets, two dozen concertos, 
a similar number of instrumental works, apart 
from the quartets, more than fifty works of inci- 
dental music for plays and films, and hundreds 
of songs, piano pieces and smaller works. Com- 
pared with this, the output of that other Stakhano- 
vite composer of Milhaud’s generation, Hinde- 
mith, seems almost slight, and what Hindemith 
has suffered from being too prolific Milhaud has 
suffered much more severely. There are so many 
works to choose from that it needs great courage 
to make a start and great determination to con- 
tinue. It is hardly surprising if most performers 
give up at the very sight of the list and decide to 
play somebody else instead. The listener is in a 
similar situation. New works arrive at such a rate 
that it is impossible to keep up with them. And 
once a first performance has gone by unheard, as 
most of them must, the chances of catching up 
with the piece later are very remote. 

As far as it is possible to arrive at any fair 
estimate of Milhaud on the basis of that small 
fraction of his output that any one listener can 
know, he seems in musical personality, as well as 
in productivity, to be a kind of French equivalent 
of Hindemith. The Eighteenth Quartet for 
instance consists mainly of loosely spun counter- 
point of very much the same endless, beginning- 
less and featureless monotony as much of 
Hindemith’s, without the same logic or euphony. 
And it is easy to believe that this is the most 
characteristic personal style that we should find, 
if we could know them, in the great majority of 
his other serious abstract instrumental works— 
though there can be few people who could affirm 


this from a first-hand knowledge of many of 
them. ‘Shrill’ was how my _ fellow-listener 
described it, and that certainly does apply to 


other works by Milhaud. It is doubtful whether 
all the experiments of the subsequent thirty-five 


| years have produced anything so remorselessly 
| excruciating in sound as his incidental music to 
. Claudel’s translation of Aéschylus’s Eumenides, 


Written during his most extreme ‘polytonal’ 
Period. Since then he has retreated a good deal 
from that advanced position, but he has never 
quite recovered from the unnatural exercises that 
he must have inflicted on his ear in order to write 


and endure the music that he then did write. 

The curious thing is that in his less ‘serious’ 
works he has continued to show himself the 
possessor of a marvellously fine ear for harmony, 
a master of the equivocal harmonic and tonal 
implication, of the sour-sweet concordant discord 
pulling two ways just hard enough to stimulate, 
without going on to where the tingling sensation 
in the ear begins to turn to pain. He also often 
shows himself in such works a very characteristi- 
cally French composer in his delight in a really 
sweet harmony and in a weakness for parallel 
thirds that he can rarely resist indulging. Most of 
these are slighter works—settings of folk-tunes, 
or various sorts of pastiche, usually with a neo- 
classical touch that nicely counteracts any excess 
of sweetness. The Sixth and Seventh String 
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Quartets, the Sonatinas for flute and oboe, the 
Four Ronsard Songs, the Poémes juifs, the Suite 
Frangaise for orchestra, and that jazz masterpiece 
of ballet La Création du Monde, are among the 
notable examples. In a similar vein, but with 
slightly more grit, are the Sonatina for clarinet 
and the Concerto for percussion and orchestra, 
magnificent works both. They were both written 
in the late Twenties, which seems altogether to 
have been Milhaud’s best period, and is the one 
where it might be most profitable to search first. 
Le Pauvre Matelot belongs to this period, and it 
was quickly followed by the Trois Opéras- 
Minutes and Christophe Colomb, which all ought 
to be brought to the stage again. So, surely, con- 
sidering his flair for setting popular tunes, ought 
his version of The Beggar's Opera. These are 
probably the likeliest of his works to have a suc- 
cess now, and if they did so they would encourage 
further search among other periods and other 
categories of his output. But the prospects of a 
general revival of Milhaud’s works seem now as 
unlikely as of, say, Reger’s. It is the penalty, not 
necessarily just, of writing too much. 


COLIN MASON 


Relevant Documents 


Py ANYONE who takes the cinema at 
Gj all to heart must be disconcerted 


L . by the general feeling (never quite 
(3) expressed, but murmured, like 

that indiscretion about King 

Midas’s ears, to anyone who likes 
e727 o| to listen) that documentaries are 

dull. Not—and here everyone 
quickly makes reservations—this or that out- 
standing documentary; but, in general, informa- 
tive films on particular subjects shown in ordinary 
feature programmes. Why? Are the subjects dull? 
Not necessarily. Besides, few subjects are intrinsi- 
cally dull if they are treated properly; and we 
can be squirrels for information, however 
abstruse, if it is rightly presented, as things like 
‘Pelicans’ show. Is the treatment dull then? Not 
often. And besides again, the film has proved— 
through television—to be one of the liveliest and 
most painless methods of imparting information. 
Informative books, informative exhibitions, even 
informative people, do not, on the whole, arouse 
this feeling of mild dismay and antagonism, this 
irrational longing to hear about anything else in 
the world except elvers or the Japanese tea cere- 
mony or whatever the subject of the documentary 
may be. 

It struck me—or rather an answer struck me— 
as I sat at one of the Academy Cinema’s morning 
shows, being told about church architecture and 
stained glass, just why these same films might have 
seemed to me tiresome under other circumstances, 
and why, under these circumstances, | was 
responding with pleasure and energy to any 
information they liked to give me. I think I liked 
them because I had chosen to go there, because I 
knew before coming that we were to be shown a 
serious programme on a particular subject, and 
was therefore in the mood to take in information; 
I was expecting it and wanting it because the 
documentaries were treated in their own right and 
not popped in as time-fillers with the organ and 
the ice cream. Facts are things you may, at a par- 
ticular moment, want or not want: you do not 
want a book on the life history of the ant (how- 
ever absorbing you may find it later) when you 
feel like a detective story, nor may you want an 
informative documentary when you go to the 
cinema to see a musical. The Academy sets aside 
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a particular time for a particular sort of film, and 
attracts a particular audience; not—and this is 
the point—necessarily people who are specialists 
themselves on any of the subjects treated, but 
people who feel like looking at something given 
specialist treatment, who want to learn and 
respond, at that particular moment. Not all 
documentaries, of course, are strictly informative; 
but most have a definite mood and outlook that 
is not the mood and outlook of the average pro- 
gramme of feature films. I wish we could have 
more specialist programmes like these at the 
Academy, not only in film societies and private 
showings, but publicly, daily, and as much a part 
of the pattern of normal filmgoing as informative 
books are part of the general pattern of reading. 

The most ambitious series in these morning 
shows, which are now in their second year, is one 
that is intended in time to cover the entire history 
of painting and sculpture. In this series there have 
been several films on life and art in the Middle 
Ages: Haessaert’s A Golden Age (on the Flemish 
Primitives); Emmer’s four films on Giotto, Piero 
della Francesca, Botticelli, and Fra Angelico, and 
the Basil Wright-Adrian de Poitier film on the 
drawings of Leonardo da Vinci; and, jumping 
ahead, we have had Hoellering’s Shapes and 
Forms, Haessaert’s From Renoir to Picasso, and 
Emmer’s film on Picasso. Somewhat allied to this, 
but with a more strictly religious slant, is the 
present programme entitled The Life and Art of 
the Church, which consists of Hoellering’s rather 
dated Message from Canterbury, a sketchy archi- 
tectural history of the cathedral; Dudley Shaw 
Ashton’s interesting colour films in which Basil 
Spence explains, and, against the background of 


various European cathedrals troces the ancestry . 
of his prize-winning new Cathedra! at Coventry, 
which is to rise on the bombed site and to include 


the old spire and part of the ruins, and gives us 
a good look at the designs for the new stained 
glass and a glimpse of Graham Sutherland's 
sketches for the tapestry; and Basil Wright's The 
Stained Glass at Fairford, which has a Betjeman 
commentary and uses close-up to give these 
immensely detailed and immensely worn windows 
far more life than the naked eye could manage to 
make out on its own. In such things—painting 
and sculpture, architecture, stained glass and so 
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on—there seems an immensely rich and relatively 
uncultivated field for the documentary maker. 
The Academy morning shows take place daily at 
eleven. ISABEL QUIGLY. 


American Aid 


seum.) — The Kidders. By 

Donald Ogden Stewart. (Arts.) 
THERE are moments when the 
London stage begins to feel like 
some obscure and uncommitted 
country (certainly it is underdeveloped) for whose 
allegiance France and America wage a cold, silent 
war. This is all very well for us provided the 
bidding remains high, but there are ominous signs 
that each side is considering writing us off as the 
creature of the other. Take the latest consignment 
of American Aid. The Americans have always 
regarded musicals as their strongest commodity 
and one can see why. There is none of this nasty 
continental neurosis about them, no questions, no 
violence, nothing suspiciously egg-headed, just 
great singable tunes, little lovable people and 
plenty of colourful joie de vivre. No need to 
wonder about significance, this is the heart of the 
American people pulsing happily away fit to bust 
Dr. Rodgers’s stethoscope, and what better adver- 
tisement for the American Way of Life could 
possibly be imagined? Bells Are Ringing is designed 
to fit this formula. It has a nice new story about 
one of those agencies you can hire to answer your 
telephone for you when you're out, some tricky 
sets and clothes (or lack of them) and a moral that 
being nice to one and all pays off in the end. It 
has also a leading lady, Janet Blair, with a tremen- 
dous quota of that hygienic American charm that 
sets one thinking of a pretty nurse busting in with 
a fresh bunch of flowers—and very nice too. What 
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it does not possess is any memorable tunes, any moments of the Pacific War, his ambitious little 
supporting cast worth mentioning, or any of the wife given to sleeping her way round his friends: 
‘zing’ that in other and better times used to carry _ there is the hyper-efficient secretary / mistress With 
one over the bald patches. her costume jewellery and her yearning fo 
In fact the horrible truth is beginning to dawn, simplicity, the slick young man with a relentless 
fostered by memories of Pal Joey, Kismet and eye on the main chance and a smile like a brush 
Damn Yankees, that the impetus is flagging. It is salesman’s; above them towers the universal 
partly that the ideas seem shop-soiled, partly that father-figure, the Firm, 2,000 miles and Sixty. 
the infuriating habit has grown up of palming us__ eight floors away. It is all there—kidding, wise. 
off with second-rate ‘reproductions’ of Broadway cracks and _ underlying hysteria, confident 
instead of giving us the real thing, partly, perhaps, materialism and basic insecurity. If the play has 
it is the characteristic fury of the uncommitted a fault it is that it is too slick, the characters 
at having to accept aid at all; but the net result _ little too stereotyped, the action too finely tailote 
as one emerges from Bells Are Ringing is a feel- (at the faintest sign of flagging, for instance, there 
ing that having, with trembling fingers, opened a __is a violent flurry of action and the curtain falls 
packing-case marked JET PROPELLED—HANDLE hastily). Still, it is all compelling, vivid and 
WITH EXTREME CARE one has found a pile of rusty definitely to be seen. There are fine performances 
rifles left over from the last war. My Fair Lady _ by Faith Brook and Leo Ciceri and a production 
promises to deliver the goods but in the meantime by Phil Brown which is the best we have seen at 
we can hardly be blamed for casting our eyes _ the Arts for some time. 
elsewhere. Finally I must record, I am afraid by the way, 
America’s current ideological contribution is my grateful homage to Margaret Rawlings for her 
also on view. The Kidders is explosive stuff all Phédre in a two-night production at Theatre in 
right, mapping the smelliest corners of small-town the Round, a performance of such astonishing 
life in the mid-West. It contains some very un- power that for the moment no other is remotely 
pleasant archetypes—the horribly clear-sighted conceivable (not by any means excluding Mme 
young drunk with his nostalgia for the fine, heroic _ Feuillére’s). DAVID WATT 


American Notes—II 


ForceD awake in a hotel room by _has actually been experienced. It is also necessary 
the central heating, Iturned onthe to feel the distinct quality of American urban 
television and watched, at 6.45  life—not so much anenlargement of scale, import- 
a.m., a programme called Sunrise ant though that is, but a force for which such 
Semester (or was it ‘Seminar’?). A | words as energy and dynamism are sufficiently 
professor was giving the fifth of a precise. It is as if every creature, object and 
series of analytical talks on activity carries a higher charge, a more positive 
Madame Bovary. For all the pos- pulse. American artists of an earlier generation, 
sible shortcomings in method and results most Bellows, Martin or Hartley, for instance, haye 
Americans I have met are obsessed by education been inhabited by this force but appear to haye 
and its current problems, but the map of educa- _ been restrained by a deference to foreign masters. 
tion here, like that of the country, is so vast and Whether or not the specific form which some 
complex that a ten-week visitor cannot hope to American painting has taken in recent years hasa 
decipher it. Take art education. Our own system, long life or not, the visitor feels and sees a spirit of 
with the exception of one or two university release and avowed independence. A large, mixed 
schools such as the Slade, is a State one. Here exhibition, such as I saw a few days ago in St. 
there are no State schools of art; many have been Louis, a city with a fine museum and great 
privately founded and endowed and retain a modern, private collections, is fundamentally 
private independence; others are attached to distinct from anything elsewhere for all its variety 
museums. The great central museums of Boston, of intentions and accomplishment. 
Philadelphia, Chicago, for example, have their FOOTNOTE.—The past few weeks have seen the 
own schools, the last the largest in the world, ceremonial emergence of the 1958 cars, and 
and the same is the case with many other cities. Phineas T. Barnum could not have done better in 
And then there are the art departments in announcing the arrival of Jumbo (American 
universities and colleges. As in other spheres of advertising reminds one more of Barnum than of 
education the range of standards, the variety of anything more up to date). At last the perfect 
experiment or conservatism is enormous. I word has been coined to describe these cinema- 
watched a drawing class in a university school in scopic presences. It is ‘sculpturamic.’ And those 
one of the most cultured cities in the country; the British males who look askance at the sack-line 
method and attitude were of a vulgarity hardly may like to know that the thing here, in cars at 
possible in Britain. At the Rhode Island School any rate, is ‘the forward look.’ 





of Design I attended a sketch club criticism which The dominant selling symbol, sign or whatever 

I have never seen equalled for lucidity, sympathy js a wide-angled V with tapering arms. This § 

and constructive comment. the guarantee of modernity and dynamism and! 
But more impressive, perhaps, is the environ- hav found it even dotting the i’s on my cigarette 

ment in which American students or young artists _ packet. BASIL TAYLOR 

are developing, at any rate outside one or two of 

the major cities. Their country has immense The Spectator 

achievement and prestige in learning and techno- 

logical command, but however one may judge the NOVEMBER 24, 1832 


attainments of their painters in the past 200 years, A CASE of bankruptcy was discussed at the yond 
their artistic experience is dominated by the work Tuptcy Court yesterday, which happened as far ys 
of other continents than their own. The museums 4S 1796! The bankrupt, a Mr. Se ee 
primarily celebrate non-American art and the ne went out to America tn 172%; Be 500 mae 

? : . : amily are dead several years ago. The debts, s¢ 
great private collections are still tributes to of them of forty years’ standing, were paid is! 
Europe, nowadays particularly to the art of the in July last. Yesterday ten shillings in the pound 0! 
past 150 years. The defiant independence of some interest was ordered to be paid. There will remain 
recent American painting can perhaps only be balance of nearly 500/. a year, after satisfying al 
understood when the pressure of thisenvironment demands. 
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How to Invest in Wine -... soe 
Ci-Git 


How 


HE editor has offered me—in theory only, 
ar sername sums of £10, £50 and 
£100, separately, to be spent as an investment in 
wine. ‘Investment’ is the important word; any- 
body can buy wine for the moment to drink with 
his Christmas dinner, but selecting wine which 
can be kept and will go up in value as it is kept 
is a more skilled job. I am not certain whether 
the editor’s intention is merely to buy bottles 
which will improve, so that he will in future 
years drink wine above his station at a lower 
price than he would pay otherwise, or whether 
he wishes to make an ‘investment’ in the more 
exact sense—that is, so as to be able to resell it 
later at a profit. There is not a very great dif- 
ference, because the two categories tend to 
coincide. Wine merchanting has not yet suffered 
greatly from the falsehoods and distortions that 
result from large-scale advertising (‘the benefits 
of the nation-wide activities of public relations 
consultants’ if you prefer that phrase), and to a 
very considerable degree what you can resell at a 
profit in ten years’ time will also be what is very 
good to drink in ten years’ time. But there is some 
difference; and if you are investing in the mere 
Stock Exchange sense, then you must modify the 
advice I shall give you. You must buy rather 
more by the label than by the facts, for snobs will 
not have changed their nature in ten years, and it 
is snobs who have money. 

For whichever purpose, however, you invest, 
wine is a far better choice for you than almost 
any other article. (I say ‘article’ intentionally; I 
am not talking about shares, on which I know 
nothing.) If you buy a typewriter, a motor-car 
or a house, say, every year you have to write its 
value down, to allow for depreciation. If you have 
bought good wine, you write it up, because it in- 
creases in value. In order to preserve any value 
at all in a car or house you have to spend money, 
often quite a lot, on maintenance and repair. All 
you have to do with wine is to perambulate your 
cellar from time to time to look at the corks. 
Finally, if you do find you have made a mistake 
and the wine is not developing well, you can 
always summon up your resolution and your 
fiends and drink it up in one great beano. Could 


Raymond Postgate Cocktails for Two 
Robin McDouall 


Splendours and Miseries on 


Other than French and German 
Lesley Blanch 











ios ~_ Patrick Campbell 
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to Invest in Wine 


By RAYMOND POSTGATE 


you do that with a collapsing car—or even shares 
in one of Mr. D’s companies? 

The present time looks as though it may be the 
last opportunity we shall have for some time to 
apply these elementary principles. Prices are 
rising; it would have been better to have bought 
some months ago, and it will be less profitable to 
buy some months from now. The reason for this 
is the weather in the Gironde. Claret prices have 
for years acted as a sort of control on wine prices 
generally, especially red wines. The reason is that 
there is no other area in which so much 
wine is made which is good wine, and whose 
character is so easily ascertainable. It has been 
the relative abundance of authentic Bordeaux at 
a low price which has kept the vendors of other 
wines in line. Now there is no abundance. 
Nineteen fifty-four was a bad year; 1955 was 
fairly good, but the wines were sold early (some- 
times actually on the vine) and overpriced; 1956 
was a disaster—the winter which devastated 
almost all wine districts was worst of all in Bor- 
deaux; 1957 will not be as bad as was feared, 
but so far as my information goes that is all that 
one can say yet. 

This being so, it is nevertheless still true that the 
best investment for the man who is going to spend 
no more than £10 is claret. Ten pounds isn’t 
much money, and it is a mistake when you haven’t 
much to spend to scatter it in tiny little packets 
here and there. By the time that this is printed I 





CHRISTMAS PUNCH 


Rub 8 pieces of lump sugar on 2 big 
lemons, collecting all the fragrant essential oil 
possible, Put the lumps in a bright saucepan 
with 4 teaspoon of ground cinnamon, } tea- 
spoon of grated nutmeg and ground cloves 
mixed, a fair pinch of salt. Put in 8 oz. each 
of brandy and Jamaica rum and add 16 oz. 
of boiling water. Heat up the bowl, strain 
into it the juice of 2 lemons, Heat up the mix- 
ture in the pan just to miss boiling point 
and strain it through muslin in colander or 
sieve into the bowl. Now add I pint of 
sparkling white wine and serve with a cube 
of pineapple in each cup. 











don’t think that there will be any claret worth 
laying down which is easily obtainable at less than 
9s. a bottle, and you will want to have some 
at least a bit better than that. This means, by 
my arithmetic, that you cannot get more than 
about a dozen and a half all told for your £10. 
If you go outside claret—into Burgundy, for 
example—you will get even less. That means, 
that in order to have no more than four bottles 
each of your choice you will have to confine your- 
self to four clarets only. For myself, I would 
make them even fewer—I'd put my money on no 
more than two, so as to have enough to make it 
worth while if I found a real winner. But that’s a 
matter of temperament. In either case, I would 
buy only 1952, 1953 or 1955 wines, with an 
inclination towards the ‘53s. (There are par- 
ticular reasons for this which it would take a long 
time to explain.) I should buy, of course, no wine 
that did not have the name of a chAteau on it, but 
I should not expect a well-known chateau. 

For the cheapest wine to lay down, that round 
about the 9s. mark, I would turn to those which 
come from the three less-known clatet districts 
—Bourg, Blaye and Premiéres Cétes de Bordeaux. 
Because those three districts are less famous, good 
wines from them are rather cheaper than else- 
where. As for the more expensive wines, the 
choice lies between Médoc and St. Emilion (with 
Pomerol). I apologise if I am telling you what 
you already know; the main difference is that 
the latter are rather fuller and rounder, ‘half way 
to Burgundies’ is the traditional phrase. I suggest 
one of each. In order to give a few names, I 
notice in wine merchants’ lists around the prices 
I am thinking of a Chateau Figeac and a Chateau 
Belair from St. Emilion (1953), and from the 
Médoc a Batailley and the three Leovilles (Barton, 
Lascases and Poyferré) in 1953 and a 1952 Clerc 
Milon. 

When you spend £50 you can spread your bets 
a little. Still, of course, you should put most of 
your money on clarets and still you should restrics 
yourself to the same years, but unless you are very 
rich don’t go above 16s. 6d. But you can also 
invest in a few whites—not many, because whites 
don’t impreve much after three years, as a very 








692 


general rule. I would cautiously lock up a little 
money in a few very grand hocks—1955s only— 
and for more pedestrian drinking some Alsatian 
of the same year, which I had tasted and liked. 
I'd keep it a very little while. Maybe after ail, I 
wouldn't; I'd just drink it. I would also provide 
myself with some Rhdne wines of the years 
1952 and 1953 and instead of the inevitable 
Chateauneuf du Pape I would take an Hermitage 
or even better, a Céte RGtie. 1 know no Spanish, 
Portuguese, Australian, Cape or Italian wines 
worth laying down (and you can’t lay down 
Chianti flasks anyway; they're the wrong shape). 
Nor are any spirits or any sparkling wines worth 
laying down. If you are a port buyer (I am not) 
I am advised that the 1955s are going to be great 
wines and now is the time to lay them down. 

You will have observed I have said nothing 
about Burgundies. Frankly, I am afraid to. There 
has been such poor stuff coming out with Bur- 
gundy labels on it recently that I suspect it is 
heavily blended stuff which is not real Burgundy 
at all. Some of the less known or less advertised 
areas have suffered less from this decline in 
reliability—Macon as a whole area of cheap wine, 
for example, or Morey St. Denis among the 
famous districts. But on the whole I would only 
buy domaine-bottlings—and, there, you're already 
among the wines that start at 18s., and how much 
can one lay down at that price? 

For the £100 investment? The same as £50, 
only twice as much. 








JUST A 
KEOUGHT 





Spare a thought for Christ- 
mas, which comes but once a 
year—the season of goodwill to all, though it may cost 
you dear. Once more the hordes of relatives will come to 
stay and stay, and on the stroke of 4 a.m., the children 
rise to play. Aunt Agnes will not speak to Flo, and 
George will be a bore, and Uncle Fred will stay in bed 
upon the kitchen floor. 

Dear Grandpapa will go too far with Cousin Mary 
Jane, and Grandma will, as usual, do nothing but 
complain. Poor Mother will be quite worn out... a@ 
nephew will be sick . . . the turkey quite recalcitrant, as 
tough as any brick. Your choice of presents will be wrong, 
the ones you get—unnerving. 

But don’t despair, eschew dull care, press on with aim 
unswerving. For Christmas isn’t Christmas still if you're 
not gay and merry. The moral’s plain—to feel no pain 
Drink More Mackenzie’s Sherry. 

PRUNELLA SHERRIBERRY 
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1957 


Ci-Git 


By ROBIN McDOUALL 


* AMONG other needless waste, due to lack of 
A forethought, he [R. L. Stevenson] threw 
away a cold leg of mutton, a loaf of white bread, 
a milk bottle and an egg-whisk!’ writes Mr. 
Aldington. It takes courage to travel from the 
Cevennes to Scotland in warm weather with a 
cold leg of mutton, a loaf of white bread, a milk 
bottle—was it full or empty?—and an egg-whisk. 
An egg-whisk, particularly, exposes one to ridi- 
cule. 

A woman’s magazine once asked me to do an 
article on What to do with Left-overs. I wired 
back: ‘Buy a Great Dane.’ A Great Dane would 
have solved 50 per cent. of Stevenson’s problem 
—and might have cost less than the donkey for 
which, Mr. Aldington complains, Stevenson paid 
too much. The problem of ‘left-overs’-—or 
‘remains,’ as they used still more discouragingly 
to be called—nevertheless remains. The solution 
is, surely, not to have any. The avocado-chop- 
pot-de-créme type of meal leaves no left-over 
problem except for the washer-up. Alternatively, 
buy no more than you and your guests can com- 
fortably eat. If they still look hungry at the end 
of the meal, give them fruit and cheese. This, you 
may say, creates a left-over-cheese problem. The 
solution for large households is to have a Stilton; 
for small, to have a piece of English cheddar 
which can become cooking cheese. 

‘Night starvation’ is a great help with remains 
and vice versa. Apart from such obvious things 
as bread-and-dripping, it is surprising how good 
the most unexpected things taste in the middle 
of the night: Thame tart, curry, steak-and-kidney 
pudding, fish soup. They are better—as, indeed, 
nearly everything is—from a cold larder than 
from a refrigerator. If food still remains the next 
day, it is usually better to eat it as it is than to 
try to disguise it. If the Sunday joint was good 
hot, it will be even better cold—much better than 
hash or rissoles. Ring the changes with rowan 
jelly, mint jelly, Cumberland, cranberry, horse- 
radish sauce, baked or cold potatoes, take your 
choice of salads and go on eating down to the 
bone. (Most cold vegetables, by the way, are 
better as a salad with vinaigrette than tossed into 
a stockpot and forgotten.) It is worth doing 
something with a ham before you reach the bone, 
as potted ham is so good and so easy to make. 
You just mince it (with not too much fat), add 
mustard, mace, nutmeg and melted butter and 
bake it in a bain-marie for half an hour. 

For those of us who like what Mrs. Beeton 
called ‘cold meat cookery,’ it is sometimes neces- 
sary to cheat and create remains. If you like hash, 
the secret is not to re-cook the cold meat but 
to heat it by pouring an absolutely boiling sauce 
over it. ‘Sauces d’accompagnement des émincés’ 
suggested by Montagné et Salles are: ‘Bordelaise; 
chasseur, diable; hachée; piquante; poivrade; 
romaine; tomate.’ Yes, hash is émincés; mince is 
hachis (like endive and endive). For mince to be 
good, all the fat, gristle and tendons must be 
cut off, the meat chopped fine, tossed in butter 
and quickly heated in an onion-impregnated 
cream or gravy sauce. The proportions of meat 
to sauce must be so nicely adjusted that the mince 
is neither runny nor dry. (A creamy chicken 
mince, using only the breast, with poached eggs 
on it, is not to be sniffed at.) 

Our hearts sink when we see ‘ragout’ or 
‘fricassee’ on an English hotel menu. Here, they 
are regarded as ways of using remains: in France, 


they are made with fresh, uncooked meat. Th 
conventional receipts are in Escoffier and Tante 
Marie (among others). Montagné et Salles give 
the following garnitures for fricassée de volaille: 
‘concombres (en gousses) étuvés au beurre: 
céleris-raves en quartiers, parés, cuits au beurre: 
petites carottes glacées; morilles; pointes d'qs. 
perges, fonds d’artichauts; printaniére, truffes e 
champignons.’ 

*“All millionaires love a baked apple,” Lady 
George murmured’ in Vainglory. Similarly, all 
duchesses love cottage pie. But it must be made 
with fresh steak. Remove all the fat. Chop the 
meat fine. Chop some onion fine and fry it gently 
in a little butter. Add the beef and colour tt 





Add a little beef gravy (not something unmen- 
tionable out of a bottle or cube), salt, pepper, 
Worcester sauce—nutmeg, if you like. Put this 
in a soufflé dish and cover it with freshly-made 
mashed potato, made with lots of butter and milk. 
Brown in the oven. 

What about collops? ‘Take,’ says Charles 
Carter (1730), ‘a Rump, or the Inside of a Sur- 
loin, and cut it in small thin Slices, and hack 
them well; then season with Pepper and Salt, 
and a little mince’d Shallot; then fry them off 
very quick, and take the Fat from them; put ‘n 
a Dash of Flower and a little Gravy, some Capers 
and Cucumbers; toss them up quick, and so serve 
them away.’ 

This is not far from the hamburger—in polite 
American society ‘chopped beef.’ I quote The 
Gourmet Cookbook: 

‘Trim six slices of bread and soak it for ten 
minutes in one cup red wine and one cup water. 
Add four tablespoons finely chopped onion, four 
teaspoons salt and a generous dash of freshly 
ground black pepper. Mix well and add two 
pounds ground beef, not too lean. Form the mix- 
ture into twelve flat cakes and roll the cakes in 
fine breadcrumbs. Let the coating set. Fry quickly 
in hot fat in a skillet until the cakes are brown 
and crusty on both sides. Serve with hot mustard.’ 

But it is a long way from the boarding-house 
rissole. 

I should like to write in an American magazine: 
“Roast a turkey and throw away everything except 
the cuisses.’ An American publisher turned down 
my cookery book because I had made disparag- 





COOMASSIE 
In a small tumbler break the yolk of a 
fresh egg and mix in I teaspoon icing sugar. 
Add 6 drops Angostura, 14 oz. sherry and half 
that amount of brandy. Fill glass with shaved 
ice, shake well and strain. Dust with fresh- 
grated nutmeg and powdered cinnamon. This 

appears to approach a flip. 
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ing remarks about the national bird. (I was nearly 
boycotted in some quarters here for a disparag- 
ing remark about plaice.) The best part of a 
turkey is a devilled leg. 

Remains of fish can be made into fish-cakes, 
not into fish soup and not into a good fish-pie. 
Remains of salmon make wonderful kedgeree 
—so does lobster—but remains of white fish do 
not. Smoked haddock makes the best kedgeree, 
but, if you must cook it beforehand, don’t make 
it hard by keeping it, flaked, in a refrigerator 
for forty-eight hours. Similarly, the rice for 


Cocktails 


By PATRICK 


ULOCK and I were sitting by candlelight on 

the floor of the Waterfields’ drink cup- 
board, with the door locked on the inside. The 
rest of the house-party had gone to bed. The 
night might have slipped as far as 4 a.m. 

We were wearing pieces of armour, the result 
of an earlier experiment with the space-time 
continuum, in which we'd tried to get inside the 
psychological skin of a Norman baron. 

It was Mulock’s idea. ‘I don’t want to be me, 
night after night,’ he said, ‘in a heather-mixture 
jumper, talking about the economic failure of 
democracy. I want to break the mould.’ He was 
very serious, with a glass of whisky in either 
hand. It was then that his eye had fallen upon the 
armoured figure at the foot of the stairs, and 
our transmogrification into Norman barons had 
begun. It hadn’t been easy. The figure was wired 
up in the most complex way, and by the time we'd 
TT 


Port 


RUPERT CROFT-COOKE 


“No more graceful treatment of 








the subject is likely to appear for 
many years to come,” The Economist- 
21s. 


Sherry | 


RUPERT CROFT-COOKE 


“This is not just a textbook, it is a 





labour of love by a devotee and 


considerable expert, very well 
written and wel] produced,” Bicker- 


staf, The Tatler. 21S- 


Party Fare 


VICTOR MACCLURE 


‘““A first-rate guide for the host or 
hostess and one also that coulda be 
read w:th profit by a vood many 


guests,” Manchester Guardian. 215. 


PUTNAM 
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kedgeree must not be old, hard and frozen. (This 
applies, too, to rice for rice salad—a dish for 
the imaginative cook.) 

The problem of left-over caviare I have only 
once had to solve. As an undergraduate, | 
ordered some from Jackson’s for a smart lun- 
cheon party. I had no idea how much was needed 
for eight.* I had the remains for breakfast the 
next day. I ate it like porridge. With a spoon. 
Standing up. 





* 1 lb. (now 12 gns.) was then 37s. 6d. 


for Two 


CAMPBELL 


pulled it apart and shared out the components, 
most of which were too small for us, the potentiali- 
ties of the Norman baron idea had become 
blurred. 


Mulock went to the drink cupboard for another 
bottle of Scotch—and emerged on fire with a new 
idea. ‘Let's try it for Cavaliers besieged by Round- 
heads in the priest’s hole,’ he cried. He drank from 
the bottle. ‘I’ve got a whiff of it already, he said. 
‘I think we'll transmogrify.” He was an angular, 
excitable man. It was impossible not to be 
impressed by the depth and range of his intel- 
lectual speculations. After a wary reconnaissance 
for Roundheads we withdrew into the cupboard 
and locked the door. 


The Cavalier transmogrification, however, went 
very slowly. Our dialogue had an artificial ring to 
it, with too many ‘Sirrahs,’ and our knowledge of 
the contemporary (Cavalier v. Roundhead) scene 
proved so small that we couldn’t get much farther 
than colourful abuse of Oliver Cromwell. 


‘A pox on it,’ said Mulock peevishly. He came 
abruptly out of character. ‘Who started all this 
continuum cock?’ he wanted to know. ‘I don't 
know where I am.’ He stared at me accusingly. ‘I 
don’t know when I am. He transferred his gaze 
to his glass of whisky. ‘I can’t even enjoy the 
Now.’ 

‘Perhaps you’ve got too much water in it,’ I 
suggested, in a low voice. I didn’t want to provoke 
him. He was in a prickly mood. 

‘Nc,’ he said. ‘No. this is fine.’ He took a long 
gulp. ‘Only men of distinction get gassed on this 
superior blend. But what I want to be doing,’ he 
said savagely, ‘is drinking a gin and tonic, with 
a little ice and a slice of lemon.’ 

‘Why not have one? There's plenty here.’ 

‘Not that, you fool!’ he shouted. ‘I want to be 
drinking a gin and tonic in the morning, at the 
same time as I’m drinking this whisky now!’ 

I must have looked blank. He leant forward 
impatiently, having trouble with his breastplate. 
‘Look,’ he said—he was becoming excitrd—‘think 
of all the drinks in the world. Think of all their 
separate, individual, specialised functions. The 
pint of bitter when you're hot, the glass of steam- 
ing toddy when you're cold. The cool bottle of 
Moselle with a beautiful woman by the river— 





ROYAL ATHOLE BROSE 


Put I lb. of dripped heather honey into a 
bowl and dissolve it gradually by adding 1} 
pints of real pot-still mountain dew. When 
honey and whisky are blended, stir in 1} pints 
of single and double cream mixed. 
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the big, big Burgundy 


when you're dining with 
the boys. Think of it in 
the round. Think of the 
whole glorious diversity 
of alcohol—of its in- 
finitely varied capacity 
for giving pleasure, and 
healing pain.’ He pounded 
his gauntleted fist on my 
iron shinpads. ‘I want it 
all!’ he cried, ‘And I 
want it now!” 

After a moment I sug- 
gested we should. talk 
about something _ else. 
“You're thinking too big,’ 
I said. “You'll unbalance us. . . .” ‘Wait!’ Mulock 
said suddenly. He looked at the serried rows of 
Waterfield bottles. ‘Wait—we're going back to 
the beginning. We're going to start the day right.’ 

He struggled to his feet, hampered by the 
breastplate, and took down two cut-glass flower 
vases. They were large vases, intended for the dis- 
play of gladioli or lilies. He gave me one of them, 
then he wrenched the cork out of a bottle of 
champagne. He divided it evenly between us. He 
raised his vase. ‘Nothing,’ he said in a curiously 
shaky voice, ‘like a spot of bubbly at eleven 
o'clock in the morning, after the rigours of the 
night before. All the best.’ 

‘And to you,’ I said. I was catching on. It looked 
like being an interesting experiment. ‘I can cer- 
tainly do with this,’ I told Mulock. ‘We must have 
been out of our minds last night, mucking about 
with all that armour in the drink cupboard.’ 

‘I doubt,” said Mulock with a shake of the head, 
‘if we'll ever learn sense.” 

We pulled circumspectly at our champagne, 
two men coming back from the dead. A moment 


AVERYS 


Established before 1793 











We think that there is often too much pompous 
‘higher winemanship’ in what is written and 
talked about wine: we try in our lists and other 
publications to combine amusement with instruc- 
tion in a civilised sort of way. 

SHERRY — People seemed to like the chance 
of comparing the four basic Madeiras and 
we thought that even more might like the 
chance of looking at four typical Sherries, 
to their better understanding and our 
profit. The Madeira offer still stands of 
course, at 40/-, and we offer a half bottle 
each of a Manzanilla, Fino, Amontillado 
and Oloroso (the incomparable BRISTOL 
SUPREME) for the same price, 40/- ; and 
what a wonderful Christmas present! 


ALSACE — At the moment, we’re pretty 
sure that the best value in good white 
wines are tic Alsace wines. We have 
learned the trick of bottling them over 
here and a full bottle each of Sylvaner, 
Riesling and Gewurztraminer (a /ovely 
word! ‘Gewurz’ means ‘spicy’—an apt 
description) for 33/- seems a fair offer— 
and what a clever Christmas present! 

PORT — There is stil! just time to treat 
yourself or a loved one to some 1955 
Vintage Port for laying down in your own 
cellar or boot cupboard—or in our Bond 
and save the duty. You get a remarkable 
price by buying now—and what a patrician 
Christmas present ! 

You may like to have our list of special packs of 

Christmas Presents to Suit all Pockets— 

a post card will do. 





7. PARK STREET, BRISTOL 
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later I was astonished to see Mulock with a bottle 
of beer poised over my glass. ‘Just a minute,’ I 
said. ‘I'll finish this first.” 

Mulock gripped my arm. “No!” he cried. ‘Leave 
it there! This is it! We've nailed the space-time 
continuum. Look, physically speaking, we've 
passed beyond champagne. It’s done its work. It’s 
started our engines. We're ticking over again. But 
now we want a heavier-grade fuel, to keep us 
going. Beer!’ He sloshed it into our vases. “But the 
beer and the champagne must be there together! 
You see the beauty of it? We retain all our sensa- 
tions. The sharp, cold shock of the champagne 
still lies there in the bottom of the glass, and float- 
ing on it now is the soothing, earthy flavour of the 
ale. We have lost nothing. Nothing is past. All our 
pleasures remain with us. Here’s how!’ 

I drank. It was not an easy concept to grasp, 
and the mixture was a little thin. I wasn’t really 
ready for it when Mulock pounded his breastplate 
exuberantly, with a hollow, booming sound. 
‘God!’ he cried, ‘I think I’m going to live! What 
say to a shot of gin and tonic? We're strong 
enough now.’ Before I could stop him he’d added 


three fingers of gin to our vases, and split a baby , 


tonic between the two. He held his up to the light. 
‘It’s all there,’ he said lovingly. ‘Step by step. The 
awakener, the consolidator, then the re-launcher. 
First gear, second gear and top. And all there in 
the same—in the same——’ 

‘In the same splace-time continuum,’ I said. 

‘Thass right, Mulock said. ‘All layered to- 
gether like a chacalate coke——’ 

We drank deeply. After another gin and tonic 
each we decided the gin was becoming too pre- 
dominant. ‘It isn’t, Mulock explained carefully, 
‘I’ve turned against it. I'll never f'get what it did 
for us. Deeply indebted. But I want a sherry, 
b’fore lunch.’ 


a * 
The perfect accompaniment to any 
main course 





: Lickfraumilch ; 
BLACKFRIARS 


LABEL 







The finest wine in its class. 
Noi too sweet, not too 
dry. Excellent with fish, 


poultry, white or red meat 


At your Wine Merchant's 


Ss. F. & O. HALLGARTEN 
@ 1, Crutched Friars, London, E.C.3 a 
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We argued about it for some time. My own 
preference was for vodka and tomato juice. We 
compromised by having both. ‘I want to feel what 
you feel,’ Mulock said. His voice was high, now, 
and precise. ‘Feel what you feel, he explained, 
‘and feel what I was feeling while I’m fczting it 
now.’ 

We touched vases. ‘From you to eternity,’ I 
said. ‘And back.’ 

We must have reached about the middle of the 
afternoon, by space-time reckoning, when the 
knocking came on the door. Our vases were now 
layered, in addition to the original strata, with a 
bottle of Chablis, a bottle of Pommard, and a 
variety of liqueurs, including Izarra and a créme 
de menthe. 

The knocking increased in intensity. Mulock put 
down his vase. It was full to the brim, like mine, 
with a muddy, purple brew. ‘Mafeking,’ said 
Mulock, ‘is being relieved. It must be Bonnie 
Prince Charlie.’ 

It wasn’t. It was Jack Waterfield, in his dressing- 
gown. He took a pace back when he saw Mulock 
framed in the door of the cupboard, in his breast- 
plate and gauntlets. He took another pace back 
when he saw me looking over Mulock’s shoulder, 
in my ribbed shoulder-pieces and greaves. 


‘How’s about bed, 
chaps?’ he said ST 
after a moment, in }- @ 
a strained voice. (Ur 
‘Cynthia’s- rather 
kicking up hell.’ 

After something 
of a struggle. he : 
removed our. ac- 
coutrenents and (= 
assisted us, not without difficulty, up the stairs, 
Mulock kept slipping out of his grasp. We all 
paused “on the landing while he caught his 
breaths, 

‘l'lcertainly say, said Waterfield, trying to be 
jolly-now that the worst was over, ‘you boys have 
been efijoying yourselves. Talk about mixing 
your drinks!’ 

Mulock disentangled himself with care. He 
stood, under his own power. ‘Mixing?’ he 
inquired, with extraordinary courtesy. He shook 
his head. ‘Not mixing.’ He smiled—the resigned, 
almost sweet smile of the thinker who expects no 
recognition in his time. ‘Merely layers, he said, 
‘in the continuous, contiguous continuum.’ 

Then he fell backwards with a crash through 
his bedroom door. 





Other than Frevith and German 


By Ff. A. 


ED, white or rosé, chilled or chambré, weak 
R*® strong, young or old, blended or vintage, 
with a snack or a banquet, wine can claim to 
be the most civilised, sustaining, all-purpose 
beverage a man can have from youth to old age. 

Some people think that it is primarily the soil, 
climate and geographical locality that bring 
about the making of a great or even fair wine. 
They are wrong, though. What happens is that 
once a certain district becomes vinously popular 
other growers crowd in, the area grows larger, 
competition produces better wines and so, over 
the centuries, there is built up a tradition and 
glamour. 

Naturally, if a district has been making good 
wine for half a thousand years one tends to give 
nature all the credit, but scratch deeper and it 
becomes clear that man makes the wine and 
nature makes the grapes. And even that isn’t true 
any more because, firstly, nearly all of the wines 
you drink in England come from European vines 
grafted on to American root stocks to stop a 
little louse, the Phylloxera, eating them; and, 
secondly, a vast amount of cross-breeding of 
grape species is going on so that a species can 
be selected for districts where our forefathers 
would have thought wine-making impossible. 

Proof of all this can be seen if one surveys 
the wines available for English gullets from the 
time of Edward III to Edward VII. First, it was 
Rochelle that was all the rage; yet there is no 
wine made there today. Then, Canary in Shake- 
speare’s time; and in Queen Anne’s, Tent, Moun- 
tain and Bucellas. 

Around the time of George IV they made a wine 
just outside Perpignan, in the South of France, 
Masdeu (a corruption of ‘God’s Field’) which 
was sufficiently popular in England for enamel 
or silver-plated neck labels to have been made 
for it. Where is it today? Where is Maslas, a 
dry special kind of Hungarian wine? Where, too, 
is Tokay? Oh yes! You can, if you look around, 
procure a little, but you won't find it available 
on every list as you would have done before 
the First World War. 


LAYTON 


In other words, since none of the geographical 
features of these lost vineyards has changed one 
iota, we must take it that it is economic factors 
which have caused them to disappear. And just 
as vineyard areas can die away, sO can new dis- 
tricts spring up in a few score of years where 
excellent wines can be made. So let us dake a 
survey of some table wines available in England 
today, other than from those two colossi, France 
and Germany. 

Indicative of the strides that Spain has made 
in her vinification methods is the fact that British 
Railways (always one of the best buyers of wine 
in the country) are now putting discreet little 
cards on the tables of their dining cars regretting 
that French wines have had to go up, and offer- 
ing travellers a selection of table wines from 
Spain. 

The best Spanish table wines come from a 
vast, unlovely plain which lies south of Bilbao 
—called the Rioja, a composite word formed 
from Rio and Oja, the river which flows through 
the best vineyards. The centre of the trade is the 
little town of Haro, as ugly as it is busy and as 
flourishing as it is hot. On the roof of the town 
hall is a carefully constructed nest for a visiting 
stork, and in the bodegas (overground wine ware- 
houses) are thousand upon thousand of gallons of 
well-made, well-matured, cheap but good red wine. 

The wine stays much longer in cask here than 
it does in France; maybe for traditional reasons, 
maybe because there is the available storage space 
and that the owners are not so pressed for cash. 
Anyway, the result is that mellow wines are pro- 
duced with the two added advantages that all 
chances of a secondary fermentation in bottle 





PRIDE OF RUSSIA PUNCH 
Put 24 pints of orange juice, $ pint each of 
lemon and bottled sweetened lime juice, 4 02. 
golden syrup and 1 pint of water in the bottom 
of a punch bowl. Set a large block of ice in the 
bowl and pour over it 2 qts. (64 oz.) vodka, 
3 pint of orange curacao and 3 pint of brandy, 








stirring steadily. 
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SHERRY 


FINDLATER. MACKIE. TODD & C° Lt® 
LORDON WI ESTABLISHED 181) 
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The most welcome gift of all! 


20/- bottle 10/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 40/- 











The Gift that cannot fail to please... 
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LIQUEUR COGNAC BRANDY 


1199989 
tenes ae 





Ze BEES SEES EES ESE SENSES EES ES 


are most eloquently 
expressed in a pre- 
sentation pack con- 
taining a decanter 
of Ctard v.s.O.P. 
Liqueur Cognac 
Brandy and two 
glasses at the nor- 
mal price of the 
brandy only. 


bal 


COMPLETE 


Order now from your Wine Merchant 
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| Drambuie | 
{THE LIQUEUR : 
| Drambuie 
= YOU PREFER : 
| Drambuie : 
| TO BE OFFERED: 
; Drambuie : 














2 at 
\ 2 Uhis is the 


White Card* 
which gives me 
Carte Blanche 
oe at E-M-G 


I look forward to receiving at least 
Y one every Christmas, and so I 
should, because I buy three or four 
. for my friends. The E.M.G. Gift 
<a Token has particular value—for with 
it you can buy anything at E.M.G. 
7) 4 any make of record, or score, 
M4 | « or book or even a gramophone 
accessory. In fact if you wanted to 
you could even use it against the 
price of one of E.M.G’s wonderful 
= instruments. 

~ 4 Carte Blanche at E.M.G. is really 
worth having—or giving—and can 
be bought for 5/- upwards, plus 6d. 
for the carte—sorry, card! 


THE EMG GIFT TOKEN 


An Ideal Gift 
for Chrtstma:; 





E M-G HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD 
6 NEWMAN STREET: LONDON WI : MUSEUM 9971-3 
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are eliminated and 
that the wine will 
throw no sediment 
in bottle. Oh! We 
all know that sedi- 
ment is a sign that 
the wine is old, but 
unless you are an 
extra - dexterous 
manipulator this 
sediment means 
that you are either shy of about a tenth of a 
bottle (i.e. 1s. 6d. on a 15s. wine) or, if you are 
greedy, you have to sit through drinking a cloudy 
bottle, which to me cancels out all the pleasure. 

The Spaniards don’t handicap themselves with 
fancy names for wine when they export, and in 
England at your wine merchant you will find 
wines called Spanish Burgundy, claret, Chablis 
and Sauternes, whichever suits your palate, at 
around 7s. to 8s. 6d. a bottle. Personally, I like 
the Chablis and claret the best. 

With Portugal it is the opposite, for I find her 
dry white Burgundy-style far too earthy and her 
so-called claret too sweet, whereas her Sauternes 
{again at about 8s. a bottle) is as full-bodied as 
you can ask for, and in taste as sweet as a 
Sauternes should be. Portugal is now marketing 
a sort of semi-sparkling rosé which is very 
festive and which, after years of most compli- 
cated negotiations with the customs and excise, 
only pays the duty applicable to still table wines 
—not the higher rate for sparkling. This retails 
at around 10s. a half-litre bottle, which is in the 
form of a little carafe with a handle, so that it 
makes an attractive present. 

Italy, easily the second largest wine-producing 
country in the world (1,000 million gallons—as 
much as Spain, Portugal, Germany, Hungary and 
South Africa put together), sends us a great range 
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* LUTOMER RIESLING 1953. ; 
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from her vineyards, of which the reds are in- 
comparably better in quality and value than the 
whites. There is one point to watch in the quota- 
tion of these wines, namely to check the size of 
the traditional flask in relation to a bottle, and 
my further point is that the extra you pay, both 
in profit and in duty, for having the wine bottled 
in Italy is not worth it. But sometimes you will 
find the straw-covered flasks (don’t forget that 
they are full litres, ie., a bottle and a third) con- 
tain London-bottled Italian wines, the former 
coming over empty in crates and the wines coming 
separately in hogsheads! Here are some prices: 
Chianti Red or White, 7s. 6d. a bottle, in litre 
flasks 12s. 6d., Italian-bottled, 16s. 6d.; Orvieto 
(full white wine), 13s.; Lacrima Christi (‘tears of 
Christ’—a robust, earthy white wine made near 
Naples), 11s.; Terlaner (a pleasant white wine 
made in the far north, in what used to be the 
Austrian Tyrol), 8s. a bottle. 

The above you will find everywhere. Less easy 
to get but worth while if you have a palate for 
perhaps the driest wines of the world, are those 
of Luxembourg, or as they (cashing-in on a very 
selling name) like to call them, Luxembourg 
Moselles—the Grand Duchy shares a stretch of 
the river from the banks of which come some of 
the greatest wines of Germany. They had a little 
boom in 1947 when German wines were unobtain- 
able, but we were all so starved of sugar that they 
were not popular. Names to watch for are Ahn, 
Wormeldange, Remerschen, Wellenstein, Remich 
and Gravenmacher, price around 10s. a bottle. 

Australian white wines have taken on a new 
lease of life in England and the reason is that 
the long journey in cask tended to darken them 
and give them a woody flavour. Now shipments 
are made in stainless steel tanks and the freshness 
of the riesling grape is retained. Prices around 
8s. 6d. a bottle. 

Hungarian wines are now being seen more 
frequently in this country. Most of the wines are 
grown round that vast lake Balaton, on volcanic 
soil. The whites are extremely full-bodied and are 
most sound value. But my favourite, which is like 
a cross between a red Chianti and an above- 
average Spanish Burgundy, is Bull’s Blood of 
Eger, which costs around 10s. 6d. a bottle. 

But a country which has made great strides in 
wine-making and taken business away from 
France and Germany is Yugoslavia. The wine- 
producing region is in the north, in Slovenia (also 
called Slavonia), and within this district the best- 
known vineyards cluster around the town of Ptuj, 
where there is a fine wine museum. Lutomer 
(formerly Luttenberger) wines, too, have a great 
reputation and it is these that are available in 
England and the value is good. They are all white. 
First there is the Lutomer Riesling, which sells 
at 8s. 9d. (this is the fixed price) a bottle; then 
comes the Sylvaner at 9s. 6d. Note here something 
unusual: in Alsace, where the majority of wines 
are sold as Sylvaner and Riesling (the names of 
two grape species) it is the Riesling which is 
indubitably and always the more expensive wine. 
In Yugoslavia it is the opposite; why, I don’t 
know. Finally, there is the Sauvignon, a fuller, 
sweeter wine which retails at 10s. 6d. 

Well, that ought to keep you happy over the 
festive season and without too much damage to 
your pocket, too. 


Splendours and 
Miseries 


By LESLEY BLANCH 


He in Southern California life and gas. 
tronomy centre round the barbecue. This 
outdoor charcoal grill has become a whole way 
of life, carefully impromptu, occupying a place 
only second to the swimming pool. It is generally 
a built-in stone structure, part of the patio, or a 
mobile wheeled affair, something between a 
perambulator and dinner-wagon. Its popularity 
stems not so much from the excellent grills it 
produces as from the generally servantless state 
which prevails here. The barbecue provides what 
salesmen describe as ‘host-guest-participation.’ 
The host—for barbecues are generally directed by 
the man of the house—can cook the dinner while 
still remaining among the guests; and they, while 
downing the relays of jumbo-sized aperitifs, can 
prod: the steaks or fan the flames and obtain an 
agreeable feeling of helpfulness—of participation. 

It is quite customary to see a group of film 
personalities, who, for all their tax torments, 
generally live luxuriously, with good servants, so 
far from being surfeited with the day’s work at 
the studio, going through all the motions of barbe- 
cue cooking and—on with the motley—wearing 
chefs’ caps and aprons too. Nor is any incongruity 
seen in a party of bathers assembled round the 
heated, flood-lit pool against a sumptuous back- 
drop of Renaissance chateau, Mexican hacienda 
or Southern mansion, while, at a discreet dis- 
tance, the imported English butler busies himself 
about the barbecue, performing his solemn 
rituals. 








FISH HOUSE PUNCH 


One pint lemon juice with a mixture added 
of I pint Jamaica rum, I pint cognac, I pint 
peach brandy. Make a lemonade (sherbet) with 
the lemon juice, 4 lb. sugar and 9 pints (USA, 
74 pints English) of water. Then mix in the 
liquors. Very cold of course. 
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HUNGARIAN WINES 


BULL’S BLOOD OF EGER . 10/6 
BALATONI RIESLING . . . 9/- 


| BALATONI FURMINT. 10/- 
| Tokaji Wines estate bottled) 
| ASZU (3 puttonos) 1950. . 19/- 
| SZAMORODNI Dry 1950 15/3 
SZAMORODNI Sweet 1950. . 16/6 
BARACK PALINKA 
Apricot Brandy . .... . . 40/- 


Ask your Wine Merchant now 


Sole Distributors in the United Kingdom 


F. & E. MAY LTD. 


13 Piazza Chambers, James St., London, W.C.2 
for MONIMPEX, BUDAPEST 
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All this can be 
explained as a deliberate 
challenge to, or revulsion 
from, tin-opener snacks, 
and the deep-freeze, 
ready-packaged platters 
designed for preoccupied 
television audiences who 





J tle worship other altars, 
LE of “sf other gods. To them tele- 
‘ — vision, too,is a whole way 


4 
of life—a mystique, and manufacturers have 
exploited this cult. There are special clothes, furni- 
ture and food for “TV-ing’; house-coats, nests of 
collapsible tray-sized tables, one to each viewer, 
and box-meals which are no strain on the eater. 

Thus it will be seen that eating, like living, is 
very informal by European standards; there is an 
over-all flavour of the picnic, and we are either 
perched up on high bar stools at counter-high 
tables, or crouched low at coffee tables, or some- 
times wedged in our cars at drive-in restaurants, 
where specially designed trays are clamped on the 
inside of the car, the driver being fitted with an 
especially ingenious one designed to fit round the 
steering-wheel, and waitresses dressed as drum- 
majorettes, cowgirls or space-women are dash- 
ing about between the fenders with crockery and 
an imeginative selection of snack meals. Indeed, 
the dining-room and conventional dinner-table 
are quite out of fashion here. 

Continuing the alfresco or picnic note, hot- 
dog and hamburger joints abound. ‘Mona Lisa's 
Hot Dog Stand’ serves cheeseburgers and foot- 
long hot-dogs, and remains open twenty-four 
hours, a practical habit shared by many of the 
food shops and super-markets, and one which I 
miss sadly when in Europe. 

In spite of an enormous preoccupation with 
dietetic fads and religious scruples, which have 
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produced meatless variations such as pepburgers, 
fishburgers and vegburgers, Hollywood is 
almost completely carnivorous. Meat is appre- 
ciated, not only as a food, but as a means of 
combating starch heaviness, of maintaining that 
slimness the whole population now craves. Even 
sO, some meat-markets endeavour to top their 
already stupendous turnover in steaks by adver- 
tising a real diamond embedded in every 
hundredth steak sold. . . . 

Drug-store meals are, to me, always discour- 
aging: they may be the popular cafés, or truly 
representative bistros of America, but I do not 
enjoy eating in surroundings which advertise 
all the ills to which the flesh is heir. Sitting there, 
surrounded by shelves crammed with antacids 
and posters dwelling with the most appalling 
clinical frankness on constipation, flatulence or 
gall-stones, quite cuts my appetite. 

Although there are numbers of internationally- 
flavoured restaurants peppered about Hollywood, 
and concentrated along the Sunset Strip and La 
Cienega, it is not, as is San Francisco, a city 
where there is a true tradition of restaurant life. 
Perhaps the sprawling nature of the place is re- 
sponsible. If at the end of the day, you must drive 
twenty-five miles to a restaurant, most people 
prefer to eat at home, or among nearby friends. 

Still, restaurants such as Romanoff’s, where the 
film colony congregate, Chasen’s, or La Rue 
are first-class by the most exigent international 
standards. Spanish restaurants abound, legacy of 
the time when Los Angeles was a Spanish colony. 
Japanese food, like Japanese architecture, is the 
latest enthusiasm: the diners sit on the floor, at 
saucer-height tables, eating suki-yaki or raw fish 
and rice dishes, while Madame Butterfly wait- 
resses in gaudy kimonos proffer hot towels, fer- 
mented rice liquors and coy smiles. However, it 
is the tropic, South Sea island foods found in 
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three great restaur- 
ants — Beachcomber, 
Luaus and Trader 
Vic’s—that are the 
true gastronomic 
revelation of Holly- 
wood. 

Pacific, or South 
Sea island and 
Hawaiian ingredients oS 
are obtained easily here. Papayas, cherimoyas 
and grenadillas are found beside grapefruit 
at the super-market: bamboo shoots, yams 
and water-chestnuts beside ihe broccoli. Soy 
sauce and a number of sour and sweet com- 
binations, along with paper-thin Won-ton biscuits, 
not unlike the Tunisian briqgues, root ginger and 
unplaceable exotic vegetables, or gigantic. green- 
ish Hawaiian pineapples, are everyday merchan- 
dise. This Pacific island cuisine might, at first, 
appear Chinese and, although the junks must have 
left their mark as they sailed from island to island, 
it is something quite apart, of a sweeter, but no 
less delicate, nature. Its invention is_ infinite; 
strange fruits and fish are combined: meats 
glazed in vinegar and apricot are served with 
grilled coconut flakes. A pineapple, hol- 
lowed out, holds a frothy ambrosia of passion- 
fruit juice and rum, topped by a gardenia. .. . 
It would be useless for me to give any specific 
recipes here, for without the proper ingredients 
they would be worthless, and there are no substi- 
tutes for South Sea island foods. 

However, enterprising canned-food manufac- 
turers, cashing in on the present trend towards 
exotic eating, now offer grasshopper paté, fried 
baby bees and such. Walking round the super- 
market in the small hours, lately, I noticed pre- 
cooked, sliced rattlesnake. But I thought 
no, not tinned. 








Mr Brandyman makes a 
luxurious long drink with either... 








every discerning palate. 
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A CAUTIONARY TALE 


By ALOYSIUS C. PEPPER 

























































Lord Hailsham, from his earliest years 
Was frightened by the House of Peers. 
The merest whisper of a Duke =~ LS \ . 
Would make the infant Quintin puke; \ 

A Marquess visiting his mum 

Would strike the little fellow dumb; 

An Earl who was his father’s friend 

Bade fair to drive him round the bend; 
At Viscounts on the telephone 

The lad could scarce repress a groan; 
And should a Baron stay to tea 

He'd blubber unconsolably. 

In short, a visitor who came 

And signed the book sans Christian name,* 
Or had the right to show his face 
And sojourn in Another Place, 
Aroused the boy’s hostility, 

As Dulles does with you and me. 


* * * 


His father, Mr. Douglas Hogg, 
Whose gifts I need not catalogue, 

Had done some service to the state 
(The details I will not relate), 

Which Mr. Baldwin—‘Honest Stan’— 
Who was a most repulsive man, 
Declared was worthy of reward 

And would he like to be a Lord? 
Although reluctant to refuse 

He ascertained young Quintin’s views; 
This gesture, it is plain to see 

Was supererogatory, 

For well he knew his son and heir 
Would think the enterprise unfair 
(Since such a move would write ‘Amen’ 
To all his hopes of Number Ten), 

But he was deaf to every plea 

And took the dreaded Viscountcy. 


* * aa 


Now let us quickly turn Life’s page 
And come to Quintin’s middle age. 


In 1950, sad to tell, He occupied himself in rhyme, 

He bade the Lower House farewell And asked, could the Spectator use 
And found his head, to his regret The promptings of his midnight Muse? 
Encircled by a coronet. This worthy organ took the chance 

So following his legal star Convinced it would their sales advance, 
He sought refreshment at the Bar, Which prompted Mr. Graham Greene, 
And ere a single month had gone Who likes to be both heard and seen, 
Enhanced his reputation. To place the poems in the niche 

Alas, this idyll could not last Reserved for Wilhelmina Stitch. 

For scarcely had a year gone past? His Lordship, not a whit put out 

When grave emergencies arose Continued learned taste to flout, 

And Britain faced a sea of foes. And, proving all his critics wrong 

And so the word from Downing Street He far surpassed Miss Patience Strong. 


Was ‘Quintin, come and run the Fleet.’ 
Which willingly he came and ran 





This extraordinary man. * Lord Reading, we should mention here 
Who was, of course, a Jewish Peer, 
+ * * Had never had a Christian name, 
But was excluded just the same. 
Now after all the Wogs had fled * A year, that is, or three, or six; 


He cooled his heels as Min. of Ed. ‘ sae dlaaiedin eh ones 


Where, finding that he had the time Is really 1929, 
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Well, by-elections came and went 
With Tory credit almost spent 

And soon the sky was grim and black 
Which worried even Harold Mac; 
Whereat once more was heard the cry 
‘Come, Quintin, quickly, or we die!’ 
So, hearing this despairing sound 
Lord Hailsham promptly rallied round 
And graciously gave his consent 

To be the new Lord President 

Which rapidly relieved the gloom 

Of Alec, 14th Earl of Home 

(Whose occiput, as is well known 

Is made throughout of solid bone). 
My hero, wanting more to do 

Became the Party’s Chairman, too, 
Revealing at the Brighton spree 

A taste for campanology. 


* * * 


But bear with me until I end 

Our story of the People’s Friend. 

He rang his bell with might and main 
(Although requested to refrain), 

Till far and wide the whisper ran 

‘Look out, here comes the Muffin Man.” 
And everywhere the Bellman led 

The Tory Party followéd. 

They followed him from town to town 
And watched their candidates go down, 
For lo! The louder rang the bell 

The more the voting figures fell. 

His chief (whose eyes had all the glow 
Of long-dead oysters, set in dough), 
Suspecting that perhaps the bell 

Might sound in time the party’s knell 
Incautiously despatched direct 

A Minute to this same effect. 


* * * 


So now upon the midnight clear 

The watchman on his rounds may hear 
A distant ringing, and a cry 

Of ‘Buy my muffins, come and buy,’ 
And in the sea off Brighton beach 

The bathers murmur, each to each 

“Is that a buoy there, off the shore? 
I've never seen its like before.’ 

And when the party forces meet 
Another Chairman takes his seat, 

And Alec leads the Lords again 

And calls for Hailsham’s help in vain, 
And Wedgwood Benn weeps bitter tears 
That Premiers may not be Peers, 

And as election time draws on 

The Tories’ hopes are almost gone. 


* * a 


All this the infant Hogg foresaw 

That day in 19243, 

But, helpless to escape his fate, 

Could only stand, and serve, and wait. 
The moral that this tale affords 

Is, he is wise who fears the Lords. 
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The Poet and the Dreamer 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 


CQUAINTANCE with school examination scripts 
Avr with the tastes (or professed tastes) of 
young people entering the university will suggest 
that Keats is still the teacher’s favourite poet. 
After all, Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth and 
the rest of the train require interpretation, textual 
or ideological: Keats can be read without a 
glossary and he believed simply in Beauty. This 
immediacy of appeal is reinforced by the straight- 
forwardly romantic subject-matter of the verse 
and by the engaging personality, tragic life and 
high aspirations of the poet; nobody, it seems 
unmistakable, was ever more of a poet than 
Keats. Most adolescents of any sensitivity will 
respond with an enthusiasm they may still recall 
when, bloody but unbowed after their struggles 
with pass degree, diploma, appointments board 
and head teacher, they in their turn face the task 
of implanting tolerance for poetry in the twelve- 
year-old mind. 

Any favourable attitude towards any verse 
must be better than none, and yet the results of 
an early inoculation with Keats may prove an 
obstacle to further literary development. If Keats 
is to be the ideal poet, ideal poetry too readily 
becomes a tissue of affectionate descriptions of 
nice things interrupted by occasional complaints 
that the real world is insufficiently productive 
of those nice things, and if any pupil should 
wonder what the dales of Arcady have got to do 
with him, then the answer is that poetry deals 
with ‘the world of the imagination,’ i.e. not with 
the real world. Those who undertake to break 
down such a preconception are likely to suffer 
from conscience trouble. Is it worth the risk of 
removing one enjoyment and not managing to 
substitute a ‘better’? Might it not be safer to push 
the chaps on with their Keats and with the poems 
that can, with whatever distortion, be assimilated 
to Keats: Christabel, G@none, Paradise Lost (first 
two books only, of course), snippets from The 
Faerie Queene? 

A rational reading of Keats, whatever the 
long-term result, is initially destructive. An un- 
easy suspicion of this is discernible even at the 
height of the cult in the late nineteenth century. 
Sidney Colvin, noting a ‘dissonance’-—or, more 
accurately, a piece of political fudging—in the 
‘Ode on a Grecian Urn,’ remarks consolingly 
that ‘it is a dissonance which the attentive reader 
can easily reconcile for himself: and none but 
an attentive reader will notice it.’ The attentive 
reader will have little time for Colvin’s book,* 
the recent reissue of which, seventy years after 
its first publication, motivates some depression. 
One imagines it already winging its way to the 
shelves of school libraries, where its adulatory 
portraiture and innocent assertion of its subject's 





*Keats. By Sidney Colvin. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 


greatness will-inspire another legion of essays 
maundering about the way ‘the poetry seems to 
throb in every line with the life of imagination 
and beauty’ in that sugary erotic extravaganza 
‘The Eve of St. Agnes.’ 

Even in his best poems Keats devotes himself 
too uncritically to ‘the world of the imagination.’ 
Even the ‘Ode to a Nightingale, though contain- 
ing passages which must delight the most jaded, 
is full of frigidities, of appeals to the remote 
and merely fanciful. What else are the references 
to hemlock, Lethe, the Dryad (tautologously de- 
scribed as ‘of the trees’), Flora, the blushful 
Hippocrene (seen as a kind of Greek red spark- 
ling Burgundy, and apparently sedimented at 
that), Bacchus and his pards (brought in to effect 
a translation into poet-ese of the unpoetical 
notion of getting drunk)? Such entities are, as 
Jeffrey observed of the subject of Hyperion, ‘too 
far removed from all the sources of human in- 
terest.. And to string together counters of this 
kind, to use ‘Olympus’ faded hierarchy’ as 
correlatives for what are evidently the most pas- 
sionate feelings, was a favourite procedure with 
Keats, as can be seen from a glance at the ‘Ode 
to Psyche’ (Phoebe, Vesper, Dryads again) or the 
‘Ode on Melancholy’ (Lethe again, Proserpine, 
Psyche again). 

Poetry was for Keats a matter of ‘O Poesy, 
of Apollo, the Muses and inspired bards. This 
connects with his attitude to the actual business 
of writing. According to Mr. Robert Graves (I 
cannot track this anecdote), Keats used to dress 
up in poetic robes and laurel crown to encourage 
the afflatus. And if Apollo did come through on 
the line with a personal call, the divine message 
was not to be tampered with; poetry must come 
as naturally as leaves to the tree. Keats was too 
intelligent to believe this all the time, but when 
he revised his verse at all the task was always 
scamped and he never became a conscientious 
craftsman. Shoddily worked sonnets would be 
thrown off and dispatched to friends the same 
day, to reappear unaltered in print; he knew 
Endymion needed radical rewriting, but ‘I am 
tired of it’ and ‘it is not in my nature to fumble’ 
—in other words, to take undue trouble. 

Endymion, as the Quarterly Review soon 
pointed out, was scattered with awkwardnesses 
forced upon, or rather suggested to, the poet by 
the exigencies of rhyme. Such faults reappear 
throughout the whole of Keats’s work, partly be- 
cause of his habit of selecting forms that require 
several rhymes to the same sound. These forms 
were chosen capriciously, without regard to their 
appropriateness or to his own capacities, on 
occasion merely because they happened to have 
been used by poets he happened to admire. It 
was only an admiration for Paradise Lost that 


eventually took him to blank verse, where com- 
mon sense might have taken him before 1818. 
Even the Odes, written for once in original 
stanza forms, are disfigured by Endymion-like 
crudities: the ‘deceiving elf’ of the ‘Nightingale, 
for instance, an incarnation into which ‘the 
Fancy’ is recklessly crammed to save having to 
‘fumble’ with the rhyming line, and the two 
analogous defects of the first stanza—‘emptied 

. to the drains’ (sc. not ‘poured down the 
drain’ but ‘drained, drunk off’) retained to rhyme 
with ‘pains,’ and ‘melodious plot’ (so glaringly 
inappropriate, with its connections with cultiva- 
tion) retained to rhyme with ‘happy lot.’ 

It is in the middle stanzas of the poem—I 
take it as fairly representing the mature Keats 
—that its merit chiefly lies, in the unforgettably 
entrancing picture of the wood itself, and in the 
poet’s confession, of an unwonted sobriety in 
style, that he finds himself ‘half in love with 
easeful Death.’ Here, by chance, there are no 
technical flaws, and here too, of set purpose, the 
classical lumber is stowed away. That English 
strain which Dr. Leavis rightly notes as charac- 
teristic of Keats at his finest comes to the fore. 
In addition, the poet is talking about himself, 
not a Delphic simulacrum of himself, and has 
something to say about human existence, not a 
wish-fulfilling caricature of it. But it is only here, 
and in the induction of the revised Hyperion, 
that Keats fulfilled for more than a line or two 
his often-made promise to treat of ‘the agonies, 
the strife of human hearts, to become one of 
those ‘to whom the miseries of the world are 
misery, and will not let them rest.” 

To exalt into greatness one whose achievement 
was actually that of an often delightful, if often 
awkward, decorative poet may have, as was sug- 
gested above, harmful consequences. Any pre- 
sumption that Keats might in time have become 
a major artist is cast in doubt by the fact that 
it is unpromising theories about poetry that de- 
rive from defects of character, quite as much 
as bad influences and the results of illness, which 
vitiate his existing work. The kind of writer he 
might have become is indicated in his letters : 

Imagine the worst dog-kennel you ever saw, 
placed upon two poles from a mouldy fencing. 
In such a wretched thing sat a squalid old 
woman, squat like an ape half-starved from 4 
scarcity of biscuit in its passage from Mada- 
gascar to the Cape, with a pipe in her mouth 
and looking out with a round-eyed, skinny- 
lidded inanity, with a sort of horizontal idiotic 
movement of her head: squat and lean she sat, 
and puffed ot the smoke, while two ragged. 


tattered girls carried her along. What a thing 
would be a historv of her life and sensation=' 
But that was not the kind of subject ther 


glorious denizen’ of Poesy’s wide heaven could 
undertake 











Voltaire in Love 
NANCY MITFORD 


“Witty and absorbing.” —cyrRIL CONNOLLY 
(Sunday Times). “Not a dull page.”’—sir 
HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer). “Her lively 
narrative style is a joy.’",-—JOHN DAVENPORT 
(Spectator). ‘Sparkles like eighteenth cen- 
tury enamel.’-—JOHN RAYMOND (News 
Chronicle). “Her most wonderful book to 
date.”,-—ELIZABETH BOWEN (Tatler). 

Book Society Rec. Illustrated. 2\s. 


Seven Years Solitary 
EDITH BONE 


“Inspiring . . . left me with the feeling that 
Vd learnt something essential about the 
whole human _ race.’-—MARGARET LANE 
(B.B.C. Critics). 18s. 


Alarms 


and Diversions 
JAMES THURBER 


A book for those who like to laugh and 
know how to think, with 368 pages and 
nearly 200 pictures. Illustrated. 18s. 


Living Reptiles 
of the World 


SCHMIDT and INGER 


“A beautifully produced book on a 
fascinating subject.’’—PROF. JULIAN HUXLEY. 
266 illustrations, with 145 in full colour. 63s. 


Shakespeare at the 
Old Vic, 1956-7 


MARY CLARKE 


The fourth in this series which provides 
playgoers with a complete record. 
Illustrated. 25s. 


Six Great Dancers 
MARY CLARKE 


TAGLIONI, PAVLOVA, NIJINSKY, KARSA- 
VINA, ULANOVA and FONTEYN. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


Nightcrawlers 
CHARLES ADDAMS 


Out of the demoniacal darkness of Charles 
Addams’s inkpot comes a new collection of 
cartoons to haunt you night and day. 18s. 


Rachel Weeping 
SHELLEY SMITH 


“The Climate of the Lost is a masterpiece. 
It is shocking; it is deeply moving; it is 
true.””—JOHN DAVENPORT (Observer). 12s.6d. 


The Blue Chips 
JAY DEISS 


“An altogether unusual blend of social real- 
ism and modern American romance.”— 
MAURICE RICHARDSON ( New Statesman). 15s 


Shadow of a Lady 
HOLLY ROTH 

“I guarantee you will read to the end, if only 
for pleasure at the cunning way in which 
everything becomes clear.” —VIOLET GRANT 
(Daily Telegraph). 12s. 6d. 
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Behind the Times 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


HEN, early in 1955, a weekly literary article 
began to appear every Thursday on the 
books page of The Times, there was much specula- 
tion (tinged with donnish humour) about the 


| identity of the author, who signed himself Oliver 
| Edwards, and for that matter still does. After the 
| thing had been bandied about for some time (I 


think even the Spectator took a hand) the verdict 


| was pronounced: the articles were by the Editor 


of The Times, Sir William Haley, no less. As for 


| me, I marvelled greatly that so much effort had 
| been expended to prove so little. For who else 


could have written such rubbish? What hand but 
the great, dead one of Sir William Haley could 
have set down such thoughts, and how could work 
of such stupefying badness possibly have come to 
be printed, even in The Times, unless it was the 
work of the Editor? 

If so, it is a fearful joy to contemplate, through 
the medium of these ninety-odd articles,* the mind 
of the man who edits a newspaper believed by 


| many thousands of people in this country and 


outside to be a deep and significant influence on 


| the life and actions of Great Britain. For suppose 








| 


the thousands were right? Suppose The Times 
really did guide Britain’s destiny, that Prime 
Ministers—and Princesses—took their cues from 
its leading articles, that Ministers were brought 
down at the nod of its political correspondent and 
plays taken off at the wink of its dramatic critic 
—why, then this book would be a nightmare 
indeed, so small, so narrow is its author’s mind, 
so silly his views, so defective his judgment, so 
appalling his style. 

First, there is Sir Oliver’s lifemanship. Take 
this, as the opening of the thirteenth article: 

We are playing Ifs. ‘What do you think would 
have happened,’ the question was asked me, ‘if 
Rita had married Joseph Conrad?’ Not wanting 
to think too hard, I idly retorted: ‘We should 
have had a better and happier book than Joseph 
Conrad and his Circle.’ 

Note that it isn’t even good lifemanship. S. 
Potter would have some very harsh things to say 
about any student who used that frightful double- 
nudge contained in ‘Not wanting to think too 
hard’ followed instantly by ‘I idly retorted.’ But 
the authentic tone of the man who wants to be 


| thought cleverer than he is can be heard clearly. 


I have been rereading The House of Mirth. It 
is a book which is rarely completely out of my 
mind for long. There was a time when this 
puzzled me. It is not a great work. . . . 

Sir Oliver is striving hard to convey an air 
of intellectuality, a feeling that he lives and moves 
in the higher realms of thought, that he could 
bandy words with Dr. Leavis at one end of the 
scale and with you and me (in our case with a 
patronising smile) at the other. But more is to 
come. Oh, much more. The fact is, Sir Oliver is 
frequently stuck for an opinion, a simile, or a 
remark (aren't we all?), so he falls into that tire- 
some trick of the precocious and over-read, the 
making of assertions which are not true but which 
he thinks are said boldly enough to sound as if 
they are. The result, fatuous to a degree, is best 
exemplified in a passage such as this: 





* TALKING OF Books. By Oliver Edwards. (Heine- 
man, 21s.) 


Few people, I think, would name The Smalf 
House at Allington as their favourite Trollope. It 
has neither the skill of The Claverings, the sus- 
pense of Orley Farm, the charm of Dr. Thorne, 
nor the power of The Way We Live Now. 


Can one not see Sir Oliver marshalling that 
meaningless list, selecting at random a noun for 
each book—never mind if it is even roughly 
appropriate, it sounds as if it is, that’s the main 
thing—and putting the whole thing down as if it 
told us something about Trollope, instead of 
about Sir Oliver? 

But there are hundreds of examples: ‘This is 
an age of direct responsibility’; “The British have 
a natural hankering after dozens’; ‘Imperial 
Palace is spiritually empty. Anna of the Five 
Towns, Leonora, The Price of Love, can none of 
them, good as they are, take the high place’; 
‘Lorenzaccio is a noble effort that falls short of 
perfection’; on and on Sir Oliver goes, drop- 
ping these remarks with a succession of dull, wet 
thuds. Who says the British have a hankering after 
dozens? What scrap of evidence is adduced to 
prove the dogmatic assertion about Bennett's 
novels? Wherein lies the imperfection of Loren- 
zaccio? The questions echo hollowly; there are 
no answers. The Editor of The Times has given 
such statements his imprimatur, and there is no 
more to be said. 

But there is. There is, for instance, a good 
deal to be said about Sir Oliver’s general out- 
look, which is that of the prep-school. Talking of 
letter-writers, he observes: ‘. . . we have a team 
to beat the world.’ And of story-tellers of the 
present day, he says, ‘It would be interesting to put 
up Edwardian or Victorian teams to match Nevil 
Shute, C. S. Forester, Georgette Heyer, and any 
other three the reader cares to think of.’ 

This flannelled-fool obsession with teams is 
typical of Sir Oliver’s approach to literature, 
and indeed of his approach to life, which is 
generally narrow, obscurantist and oppressed by 
a suffocating determination to cast an air of déja 
vu over everything. ‘I am Philistine enough to 
believe . . .” he writes, meaning that he is not a 
Philistine, though in fact he is. Or ‘I often even 
wonder, heretically, whether, where Mr. T. S. 
Eliot is concerned, Old Possum will not outlive 
Alfred Prufrock.’ And this ‘heretically’ is another 
of the grim themes that run through this grim 
book. The author is continually sounding the flat 
trumpet of mock-modesty; ‘. . . my relation to 
the real Proustians is that of a pleasure steamer 
passenger compared with a Thames waterman.’ 

But when all is said, Sir Oliver’s judg- 
ments are, for the most part, either so platitudin- 
ous, or so silly, that he is not, in all conscience, 
in any danger of having his readers overestimate 
him. ‘What kind of poetry most truly pertains 
to the current period or age? . . .’; ‘It is impos- 
sible to imagine how one could add one iota of 
improvement to Les Caprices de Marianne,’ and 
so on, and so on, and so on, and so on. 

And so on. Sir Oliver’s appalling, coy habit 
of pretending that fictional characters are alive, 
his weary condescension, as of a great man shirt- 
sleeved, when discussing books like Raffles, his 
touching belief that everyone is interested in his 
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On Poetry and Poets 


T. S. ELIOT 
A collection of Mr Eliot’s essays and addresses, 21s 


Tea with Walter 
de la Mare 


Sir RUSSELL BRAIN, Bt 
“A gem of a book.’”—THE TIMES. “Conveys a real 
sense of intimacy.”—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. “A 


book to read and also to keep.”’ 
—RAYMOND MORTIMER, SUNDAY TIMES 


A Time to Keep 


ANDRE CHAMSON 


“His boyhood in the Cévennes ... a book of tremen- 
dous flavour and charm.” 
—JOHN LEHMANN, DAILY TELEGRAPH 30s 


12s 6d 


Westminster Wader 
RUFUS NOEL-BUXTON 


“Uninhibited vivacity . . . a tonic relief.”—OBSERVER 
18s 


English Love Poems 


Chosen by JOHN BETJEMAN 
and GEOFFREY TAYLOR 


A fresh and discriminating anthology. 15s 


Selected Writings of 
Sydney Smith 
Edited by W. H. AUDEN 


“A very good book indeed . . . 400 pages of brilliant 
polemical journalism which, as Mr Auden claims 

. . ‘must be ranked very high by any literary stand- 
ards.’ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 30s 


A Census of 


‘‘Finnegans Wake” 
ADALINE GLASHEEN 


An indispensable guide for readers of Finnegans 
Wake. Foreword by RICHARD ELLMANN 21s 


The Entertainer 
JOHN OSBORNE 


“One of the great things of our contemporary theatre.” 
—HAROLD HOBSON, SUNDAY TIMES 10s 6d 


All That Fall 


SAMUEL BECKETT 


“Perhaps Beckett’s finest work.”—SPECTATOR 5s 


The Maids 


JEAN GENET 


This provocative play is the first work of Genet’s 
to be published in England. 5s 
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Jowett 


GEOFFREY FABER 


“A portrait of a great Victorian fit to hang as a 
companion piece beside Cecil Woodham-Smith’s 
Florence Nightingale.’—EVENING STANDARD “Will 
surely take its place among the great biographies.” 
—DANIEL GEORGE, BOOKS Illustrated 30s 


Devil’s Brood 


ALFRED DUGGAN 


“The family life of Henry II... A book to read, to 
learn from, and, above all, to enjoy.”,-—LISTENER 21s 


Atlantis & the Giants 


DENIS SAURAT 


“Opens the mind, literally, to a new world and stimu- 
lates both mind and imagination.” 

—EDWIN MUIR, OBSERVER 

With 9 plates and 3 drawings 12s 6d 


The Montesi Scandal 


WAYLAND YOUNG 


“The first full account in English . . . Excellent.’’ 
DAILY EXPRESS With 45 photographs 18s 





Kovarsky’s World 


ANATOL KOVARSKY 


A handsome book of 
New Yorker cartoons 
turning a shameless eye 
on people and events 
from harem to Holly- 








wood (Dec. 6th) 21s 
AUTUMN FICTION 
The Whole Voyald 
WILLIAM SAROYAN 15s 
Two Bucks Without Hair 
SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 13s 6d 
Best Horror Stories 
Chosen by JOHN KEIR CROSS 15s 
Scottish Short Stories 
Chosen by FRED URQUHART 15s 
All in a Night JEAN CAYROL 15s 
Fallen Star JAMES BLISH 15s 
A Baton for the Conductor 
T. L. W. HUBBARD 13s 6d 
The Contessa Came Too 
JOHN BRYAN 13s 6d 
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The Market of Seleukia 


JAMES MORRIS 


“One of the best books of literary journalism I 
have ever read . . . Brilliantly written impressions of a 
long parade of exotic oriental cities; fascinating 
accounts of remote tribes and little-known peoples.” 
—NEW YORK TIMES With 9 photographs 25s 


Esprit de Corps 


LAWRENCE DURRELL 


“I have not laughed at a new humorous book so much 
since the days of Stephen Potter’s ‘Gamesmanship.’ ”’ 
—JOHN BETJEMAN, DAILY TELEGRAPH With drawings 

10s 6d 


Chipperfields’ Circus 


PAMELA MACGREGOR-MORRIS 


The story of “Britain’s oldest show people.” 
With 13 photographs, one in colour 


A Year in the Country 


ALISON UTTLEY 


A month-by-month account of the sights, sounds, 
smells and stories of the countryside. Illustrated by 
C. F, TUNNICLIFFE, R.A. 18s 


Dance and Magic 


Drama in Ceylon 


BERYL DE ZOETE 


A beautifully illustrated new book by the author 
of the classic Dance and Drama in Bali. 
With 38 plates, one in colour 


Come to the Ballet 


PIGEON CROWLE 


Eleven ballets in the contemporary repertoire de- 
scribed, with notes on their production, history, etc. 
With 21 photographs, | in colour, and 13 drawings 15s 


Treasure Hunt 
JACQUES HELFT 


Memoirs of an antique dealer, full of fascinating 
things about buying and selling antiques and objets 
d'art, auction-room history, personalities and ec- 


25s 


36s 





centrics. With 22 photographs 25s 
BOOKS ON COOKERY 
Cooking Ahead 
BARBARA WORSLEY-GOUGH 12s 6d 

Potluck Cookery 

BEVERLY PEPPER 18s 
Cooking for Texture 

JOSEPHINE EMLEE 15s 


Potato Cookery 
ANTONY GLORIO 7s 6d 
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BOOKS FOR 

CHRISTMAS 
* 

% The Elizabethans 


Wy /P ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


*May well give the feeling of walking for an hour 
in the company of the Elizabethans themselves.’ 
THE TIMES. 255. net 








Misch ief in Patagonia 
H.W. TILMAN 


*How pleasant to travel with Mr Tilman again.’ 
NICOLAS WOLLASTON in TIME AND TIDE. 
21s. net 





The Suburban Child 
JAMES KENWARD 


“An ironical observer and a fine writer. ..the result 
is a little classic.” THE LISTENER. 15s. net 





The Kingdom of 
Free Men 
G. KITSON CLARK 


An attempt to establish the force of Christian 
principles in politics and government. 18s. 6d. net 





- 


The New Cambridge 
Modern History 


I. The Renaissance 
VII. The Old Regime 
Each volume, 37s. 6d. net 





The Cambridge 
Pocket Shakespeare 


EDITOR: J. DOVER WILSON 


A modern text based on the New Shakespeare. 
First five titles: As You Like It, Othello, Troilus 
and Cressida, Richard II, Fulius Caesar. Ready 
November 29. Each play, §s. net 





The Shakespearean 
Ciphers Examined 
W.F. & E.S. FRIEDMAN 


“It is highly entertaining. And although lethal it is 
humane.’ J. 1. M. STEWART in NEW STATESMAN. 
255. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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opinions (‘I am no Proustian,’ ‘I know no Rus- 
sian’), his less touching belief that he moves at 
the centre of the circle (‘It is perhaps natural that 
I, more than most people, should be interested in 
chance encounters with the famous . . .’); per- 
haps above all his unspeakable, cliché-sodden 


| style (‘To read Loti is to be led to murmur 


to oneself Villon’s Ballade des Dames du Temps 
Jadis—no it isn’t, you shocking old fraud, 
and even if it is you don’t have to put the lid on 
it by actually asking Oa sont les neiges d’antan?) 
—all this adds up to an experience so depressing 


22, 1939 


that all I wanted to do when it was over was to go 
out and howl like a dog at the moon. 

I didn’t, though. For, to come back to my Point 
of departure, Sir Oliver Edwards and The Times 
are not really important. Nobody who matters 
really gives a rap what he says, or how he says 
it. He is not aware of this, of course; impregnable 
in an armour of conceit plated with stupidity, 
nothing can touch him. Which does not make this 
collection of pickings from an immense and dusty 
rubbish-tip any the less dreadful to read. But it 
makes it less dreadful to dream about. 


The Summit 


By DD. 


Mozart, declared that Dumas was a summit. 
There never had been, there couldn’t be a better 
opera than Don Giovanni, a better story than 
The Three Musketeers. And the ‘Anglo-Saxon’ 
world has agreed with Shaw. For them, the 
creator of.d’Artagnan and of Chicot is a gigantic 
figure in more than physique. He is, as Thackeray 
him, ‘Alexander the Great.’ General 
Dumas is just the father and, as for the dramatist 
whom M. Maurois calls ‘Alexandre II,’ he, in 
English, is simply ‘Dumas fils.’ 

The reasons for the great national difference of 
opinion on the subject of the Dumas family 
are made plain, perhaps unconsciously, in this 
highly readable, often convincing but not 
altogether satisfactory book.* It is the exterior 
estimate of the elder Dumas that surprises the 
French. For them he is an amuser; not, as for us, 
an enchanter. Despite Victor Hugo’s elegant verses 
in praise of the @uvre of Alexandre I (here oddly 
quoted in an English version as banal prose), the 
reputation of Dumas is clouded. It is not only 
clouded by doubts as to the authorship of the 
works, but by doubts as to the seriousness of the 
putative author. Even M. Maurois, who puts the 
case for and against Maquet and other collabora- 
tors fairly, is curiously tepid in his praise of the 
head of the firm. 

Thus, he asserts that Dumas makes no one 
dream. Indeed? Surely many boys, in England at 
any rate, have dreamed of being d’Artagnan, al« 
though we may hope no girls have dreamed of 
being Madame de Chevreuse or even Louise de 
la Valligre. M. Maurois gives more space to The 
Count of Monte Cristo than to the musketeer epic 
cycle. And there is no evocation of the great 
moments. Even the morality of the musketeers, 
rather like the morality of Tom Jones, is ignored. 
Yet time and space are found for the analysis of 
the long forgotten plays in which the younger 
Dumas denounced adultery, fallen women, se- 
ducers, all Ja vie parisienne, with as much 
vehemence as Proudhon had denounced la 
pornocratie, but with less pleasing an air of con- 
viction. 

We are inclined to forget that the French are a 
moralising people. ‘We like to be good, the French 
like to be better. We like to be moral, they like 
to moralise.” So wrote Henry James, and M. 


Oiteg borrowing from Gounod’s praise of 





* THREE MUSKETEERS: A STUDY OF THE DUMAS 
Famity. By André Maurois. Translated from the 
French by Gerard Hopkins. (Jonathan Cape, 35s.) 


WwW. 


BROGAN 


Maurois, who also likes to moralise, takes the 
younger Dumas more seriously than we can 
easily do. M. Maurois, like Dumas, is fond of 
neat moralités that are too often banalités. To us 
Dumas fi/s, quivering with indignation at sexual 
irregularity, is a comic figure. His innocent belief 
that easy divorce would put an end to adultery is 
as delightful as the belief of a procurator-fiscal 
that fornication and adultery can be made un- 
popular by law. The full comic effect is provided 
by the fact that the Moses thundering from the 
Sinai of the Plaine Monceau has his own ‘little 
den of iniquity’ (to quote from Pal Joey) in, of all 
places, the Loiret! 

But there remains Camille. For millions Dumas 
fils is only known, in the unlikely event of his being 
known, as the provider of a celebrated part for 
Miss Garbo. For others, he provided a scenario 
for La Traviata. But even La Dame aux Camélias 
has lost its first appeal. ‘It carries with it an April 
air, wrote Henry James in his defence of Dumas 
fils—so much more convincing than that put for- 
ward by M. Maurois. Poules de luxe with hearts 
of gold are rather blowrm on these days. So are 
deceived maidens, poor, honest and gullible. As 
Mr. Thurber put it in his Fables for Our Time, ‘It 
is not so easy to fool little girls nowadays as it 
used to be.’ 

With Alexandre I, or ‘the Great,’ we are on 
firmer ground, trodden hard by so many spurred 
heels, by so many spark-striking horseshoes, by 
so many tiny feet of duchesses thrust into riding- 
boots. Alexander the Great is not as a subject so 
suited to M. Maurois’s great talents and very 
serious scholarship as Proust or Hugo. But M. 
Maurois has worked hard and to good effect,in his 
researches, disentangling financial imbroglios 
and almost keeping his and our heads 
clear in his account of the endless amorous 
triumphs of the great man. One chapter is aptly 
entitled ‘Mille e Tre, and Dumas was Don 
Giovanni. But he was also his own Leporello and, 
being a less introspective type than Mozart's 
hero, put up with no ‘vorrei e non vorrei’ non- 
sense from the ladies on whom he deigned to 
cast his handkerchief. There seem to be no doubts 
that Alexandre I was as much of a sexual athlete 
as he allowed it to be understood. (There have 
been doubts about Hugo.) As robust as his 
mulatto father or as Porthos, he made love as he 
wrote, with a Herculean appetite, capacity and 
innocence. He did not pursue /a gonella in the 
morbid, self-reproachful fashion of his son. He 
even stood up to the civil wars of his harem with 
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A Reed Shaken ae 
by the Wind | The Hidden Persuaders 


GAVIN MAXWELL VANCE PACKARD 


DAILY MAIL Book of the Month 


Book Society Recommendation 
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“He has a gift of visual memory and a gift of language ... It is a : 
delight when books of travel are written as well as this.” : Motivational research is currently making headlines in leading news- 
HAROLD NICOLSON Observer. : papers and magazines here. The controversy—much of it sparked 
“Gavin Maxwell describes that landscape with the imaginative skill of a : off by The Hidden Persuaders—almost always includes mention of 
born writer. He is, in fact, the type of imaginative traveller that English : Vance Packard and his uniquely informative and authoritative book. 
civilisation has always excelled at producing.” : “Mr. Packard has produced a fascinatingly readable survey of what's 
PETER QUENNELL Daily Mail. going on in Motivation Research in America.’ Sunday Times. 
Illustrated with superb reproductions from photographs taken by the : ““Wickedly amusing. If all that it says is true—and justified—Orwell’s 
author. 21s. net : Groupthink society is knocking at our door.’ Tribune. 18s. net 
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Come to Prison PATRICK MAITLAND 


SEWELL STOKES 7 Task for Giants 


The author toured British prisons recently to : ° 

find out just what happens from the moment : An Expanding Commonwealth 
reat , of sentence in a court of justice to the moment : 
of release from whatever kind of penal establishment has been decreed. “ . — ot 7 oo 
Mr. Stokes got as near to the everyday life of the prisoner as it is ; In my view, this is quite the most important forecast of Common- 
possible for a non-resident to do : wealth evolution that has been published since the war. Neither the 
Phe book is am, impressive commentary on the present disturbing Government nor the Opposition still less those who wish to, study 
mtg ° ° ” “ hens : ‘ ° ) wea ‘ s s ed CKZ —Ca 
increase in crime.”’ Times Literary Supplement 21s. net afford to ignore it.” Daily Telegraph. 422. net 








EDWARD HYAMS’s 


fascinating story of fruits, flowers and vege- 
tables, with much curious speculation on their 
development through the ages and their 
association with mankind. 
“. . . the observations are delightful and the research intriguing. This 
na book to browse in for those who have a ~ — — 
of how to do it.”” Country Life. ustrated. Ss. net : 
oe FRED LORD 


The Speaking Garden A lively survey of fire-raising and the motives of the fire-raisers— 


arsonists, incendiarists, pyromaniacs, criminals “covering-up,”’ and 
the merely careless. 

*“. . . an absorbing book on an unusual subject.” Lloyd's List 
Illustrated. 18s. net 








Home Before Dark 


EILEEN BASSING 
“This really masterful novel.”’ Tablet 
15s. net 
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Ordeal by Water 
PETER KEEBLE 


A first-hand account of underwater salvage exploits. 


“The cool, detailed, factual method of plain statement exceeds in 
vividness the most highly-coloured narratives.’’ Birmingham Post 


18s. net 


Both Reprinting 


The Last Angry Man 
GERALD GREEN 


“About the contemporary American scene in general he has some 
telling things to say.” Scotsman 
18s. net 


Best Seller 
WILLIAM MURRAY 


“An emphatically readable novel.”” Times 
15s. net 





THE NOVEL OF THE INDIAN MUTINY 


M. M. KAYE 
Shadow of the Moon 


Book Society Alternative Fiction Choice 
18s. net 
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remarkable fortitude, with Fanny Gordosa as 
Zerlina. He was ruined by his creditors, not by 
his ladies or their kinsfolk. Debt was his Com- 
mendatore. 

No one could deplore such conduct more than 
M. Maurois or myself, but probably without it 
we should not have had The Three Musketeers 
or La Reine Margot (known in English surely as 
Marguerite de Valois not as Chicot the Jester?). 
We should not have had that comic Abbotsford, 
the Chateau de Monte-Cristo at Bougival. M. 
Maurois, possibly as a plea in abatement, sug- 
gests that Dumas’s upbringing in  Villers- 
Cotterets—under the Regent a resort of the 
most vicious courtiers—may have had something 
to do with the exorbitant appetite for sexual enjoy- 
ment that marked him. But this geographical 
explanation is probably superfluous. 

Casual father, lover, husband, the elder Dumas, 
the ‘prodigal father’ as his son saw him, both 
Dickens and Dickens’s father, was a force of 
nature. He did more than write and make love. 
He travelled in imperial splendour. He saw him- 
self with Garibaldi as a remaker of Italy. He 
visited Russia in the last days of serfdom, getting 
as far as what is now known as Stalingrad. He was 
driven to the comparative peace of the Channel 
coast like a happier Brummell. Fortunately, he 
died just before the France of the Second Empire 
collapsed. He was a great man. 

And his son? I may be prejudiced by the fact 
that I have only once tried to sit through La 
Dame aux Camélias, and that in the company of 
a friend whose threshold of tolerance of theatrical 
boredom is even less than my own. But to force 
me to walk out on Madame Feuillére is quite a 
feat. Dumas fils achieved it. 

M. Maurois cannot write a dull book, 
although a very mediocre translation does not help 
him, nor does a lengthy, inaccurate and preten- 
tious index. But we never really forget the Everest 
as our gaze is directed to Montmartre. There is 
the summit. There is d’Artagnan riding into im- 
mortality on a horse no better than Rosinante, 
both Quixote and Sancho Panza. The French 
will one day learn! 
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Ragout d’Enfer 


Graham Greene. By John Atkins. (Calder, 21s.) 
THERE has recently been a powerful film about 
a military academy in the Southern American 
States, throughout a hundred-odd minutes of 
which the cadets cheat each other at cards, beat 
each other up, dose nicer cadets with whisky 
through tubes, pimp, neglect to wash or tell the 
truth, and yet finally band together, in a scene 
of almost mystic horror, to drive Evil, in the 
person of one cadet, from their midst. It is a 
skilful and convincing film. But if one were a 
cadet from the Royal Military Academy at Sand- 
hurst one might be inclined to succumb to con- 
siderable bewilderment and, once recovered, to 
draw some unfavourable comparisons. The 
problem would be complicated by the fact that 
this is, after all, only a film, so that much specu- 
lation is possible as to the proportions in which 
Evil is introduced for the respective sakes of 
truth, art, sales or sheer perversity. 

When it comes to Mr. Greene, every humanist 
is in the position of the Sandhurst cadet who 
sees this film. Fascinated and appalled, com- 
pletely beguiled by the technique, he emerges in 
delirium to make what effort he can to sort out 
the motive, the ethos and the reality behind it 
all. I was therefore delighted to learn from Mr. 
Atkins’s first few pages that he was undertaking 
to explain all this, year by year and novel by 
novel. His more general claim is to assess the 
development of Mr. Greene as a writer. But in 
practice his object becomes the more specialised 
one of analysing the moral and religious concep- 
tions which lie behind Mr. Greene’s work. 

What, therefore, does Mr. Atkins find cooking 
in the cauldron? Ingredient has followed ingredi- 
ent as the moons have waxed. Some have been 
increased in quantity; others, though still con- 
tributing slightly to the flavour, have not been 
renewed and have been largely diluted by sub- 
sequent draughts of alien waters. In extreme 
youth, then, Mr. Greene was apparently ineffec- 
tive—so ineffective that he was never made 
a prefect: so he poured in a large dollop of bore- 
dom spiced with the death wish—a genuine death 
wish, thinks Mr. Atkins, judging from some early 
poems. The mixture so far amounts to straight 
disillusion, an insipid brew. So let us have Guilt, 


which included, at this early stage (Stambou! 
Train), Social Guilt. Let us have Squalor. And 
above all, let us have nasty, steaming Sex. 
This makes things froth all right. Stiffen the mix. 
ture with pain and vintage failure (England Made 
Me), flick in a pinch of incest, a touch of 
voyeurie. And now for something really meaty. 
A lump or two of Africa (Journey without Maps), 
stinking, diseased meat this, succulent with rot. 
But it is only with Brighton Rock that the brew 
attains its full power. Salvation through Sin and 
Hatred, that’s the stuff, Mother Beeton, and we'll 
really get an asterisk in the Guide. From now on 
it will only need an occasional adjustment and a 
nice pinch of, say, America-hate, to keep us fat 
for life. 

At this vital stage, then, with the formula fixed 
if not yet fully exploited, we might summarise 
Mr. Atkins’s conclusions. Thus, according to Mr. 
Atkins, speaks Greene the proselyte: You can 
live your life on one of two levels; the decent, 
human level of right and wrong, or the Catholic 
level of Good and Evil. If you live on the former 
level, you are of no account; if on the latter, 
you will either be saved or, which is almost better, 
significantly damned. Evil, of course, is not only 
more interesting than Good, but also more effec- 
tive from a religious point of view, because to 
be Evil you must understand and hate Good 
(the virtuous are often indifferent to it) and 
you are therefore capable of coming to love it. 
There is, I need hardly add, a sexual parallel. 
The nastier sex is the better, because then, with 
a little luck, it will be so horrid one will positively 
hate its object. But this could lead to under- 
standing and so to love of the object, and pos- 
sibly even to understanding and love of God. 
.. . An orgasm a day keeps the devil away— 
provided it happens in the most furtive manner 
and at the least possibly opportune moment. 

I think that Mr. Atkins is accurate, scrupulous 
and just. He is not, on the other hand, either 
clear or readable. And once he actually addresses 
Mr. Greene personally—‘Oh, Graham, how could 
you?’ But he has produced the correct ingredients 
of Mr. Greene’s rank and reeking brew. Reeking 
up to Heaven? The College of Cardinals must 
settle that. SIMON RAVEN 











book, a best seller throughout Europe . . 


The Christmas book from Jonathan Cape is 


The Living Past 


‘A fascinating survey of the road man has trodden to his present eminence. It is an utterly enthralling 
. an astonishingly researched, vividly written book which 
cannot fail to illuminate the reader . . . I urge this book on every intelligent reader who wants 

to flex his mind and exercise his imagination.’ John Barkham in the SATURDAY REVIEW 

‘One of the most comprehensive and expertly constructed books of its kind .. . he is able to pick 


and choose with maximum effectiveness from the enormous mass of information ... Mr. Lissner’s scope is tremendous, and his effect 
cycloramic. Whichever way one’s head is turned, the scene shimmers with life and action. This is an excellent book, with drive, power 

and vision.’ E. B. Garside in the NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW 
‘The Egyptians, Sumerians, Hittites, the Indians and Chinese, the Polynesians and aborigines of Australia, the Carthaginians, Greeks 


and Romans may in the past have been wrung dry, but here they are brought to life.’ Virginia Kirkus 


Every section has been checked for authenticity by a leading expert in each field of study 
Book Society Recommendation. 488 pages, 120 illustrations, 42s. net 
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Jolly Jack 


Thoughts in the Wilderness. By J. B. Priestley. 
(Heinemann, 21s.) 

‘Or course,’ says the comic foreigner, ‘I admire 

your great English writers, your Shakespeare, your 

Dickens, your Priestley. . . .’ Instead of gobbling 

out our protests we might perhaps ponder the 

qualities which make Priestley travel so well. 

Great literature, of course, cannot always be 
translated properly; but certainly absolute non- 
sense or triviality cannot be translated at all. If 
Priestley gives pleasure abroad, it is because he 
does not write for a clique; because he is not 
dependent upon fiddling niceties of style and 
manner, Or upon over-subtle nuances of class “r 
locality. His strong points are such as will sur- 
vive translation: in his novels, an unfashionable 
gift for story-telling; in his plays, a sure sense of 
what will do on the stage; and in all his works—as 
in these essays, collected from the New Statesman 
—much else besides. 

You may smile, I suppose, at his disarming 
conceit (‘I like narrative—and am no bad hand 
at it myself’) and at his genial, double-faced mock- 
modesty (‘I am not very clever, but a bit cleverer 
than I look, like so many seemingly gormless 
West Riding men’). You may smile, too, at his 
innocent belief that all his views are extremely 
shocking, and could not be expressed except by 
a man of unusual independence and daring: 
whereas they are in fact quite normal, sensible 
and even (in no bad sense) old-fashioned. If you 
were very silly and ill-natured, you might also 
sneer at his solid provinciai background: ‘So there 
we were [in Bradford] walking towards our vast 
sevenpenny teas, arguing over our pipes of four- 
penny Navy Cut, listening to Nikisch and Busoni, 
Casals and Kreisler, for ninepence, seeing Little 
Tich and Grock for fourpence, reading H.M. 
Tomlinson in the local paper and Chesterton’s 
Saturday essay in the Daily News, buying our 
shilling classics or Nelson’s old sevenpenny 
series.” 

Even so, you must admire the sheer professional 
skill with which these essays are conducted. ‘I may 
not be a very good operatic composer,’ said Verdi, 
‘but I am a very experienced one.’ Priestley might 
say something of that sort: fifty-two books, nearly 
all in their way successful, are listed opposite his 
title page, and there are few tricks of the trade 
which he either ignores or despises. Whatever he 
does, he does well: if he were asked to bat first 
for Yorkshire he would find out how it was done 
and then stay all day. 

You will also notice, unless your eyes are 
blinded by envy or partisan bitterness, that these 
essays are the work, if not of a profound man, at 
least of a remarkably attractive and healthy one. 

‘In the sickliest of recorded ages,’ according to 
Carlyle, ‘when British literature lay puking and 
sprawling in Wertherism, Byronism, and other 
sentimentalism tearful or spasmodic, Nature was 
kind enough to send us two healthy Men [Scott 
and Cobbett].’ 

Priestley is such another. He may be vulgar and 
sentimental; he has the virtues of those vices: 
gusto and spontaneous warmth of feeling. Of 
more fastidious writers one often feels that, little 
as they write, they do nothing but write. Of 
Priestley one can, I think, be sure that he has not 
only written a lot but eaten and drunk a lot, 
walked and talked a lot, smoked a lot, made 
much love. 

The gift of life does not seem today greatly 
valued by literary men. As long as Priestley is 
around, however, it will not be received with 
universal ingratitude and contempt. 

COLIN WELCH 








4.50 from Paddington 


Books for Christmas 


meveaR Lhe Lurn of the Tide 


Arthur Bryant 
‘An historical document of the first importance, destined to 


live as a classic.” INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A book to keep and a book to give. 30s. 


ee Herbert Butterfield 


George III and The Historians 

‘It is an analysis of the change in historical interpretation 
illuminated by many profound and sensible observations, and 
a formidable attack on the new “Tory” orthodoxy of “The 
Namier School.” HUGH TREVOR-ROPER 21s. 


=" Neville Cardus 


Talking of Music 

Composers, conductors and the nature of music are discussed 
in these witty and urbane essays. 

‘No one with any musical perception could fail to enjoy this 
friendly welcome book.” ECONOMIST 16s. 


“~~ Lestimony of the Spade 


Geoffrey Bibby 

The fascinating story of the principal archeological discoveries 
of Northern Europe. 

‘Lucidly written and superbly illustrated ; and much of the 
material is new and otherwise inaccessable to English readers.’ 
WILLIAM GOLDING 30s. 


siocrarry Child of the Revolution 


Wolfgang Leonhard 

A young Soviet-trained German tells of his life in the U.S.S.R., 
and at a Comintern School. 

‘In its way just as significant as Djilas’s book.’ Tne 
SPECTATOR 25s. 


oe” Guide to Border Plants 


Frances Perry 

The most up-to-date and comprehensive guide with descriptions 
of 2,200 species, lavishly illustrated including 187 plates in 
full colour. 

‘The Gardening Book of the Year.’ BrRMINGHAM MAIL 25s. 


September Moon 


John Moore 
A country novel of great charm and exuberant vitality. 
‘A vigorous, well-knit and dramatic tale.’ joHN CONNELL 15s, 


Agatha Christie 





NOVELS 


The Queen of Crimes’ latest tour-de-force. 
The New Christie for Christmas. 12s. 6d. 
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New Fiction 


A Cup of Tea for Mr. Thorgill. By Storm Jameson. (Macmillan, 15s.) 
Goodnight Pelican. By Diana Marr-Johnson. (Chatto and Windus, 13s. 6d.) 
The Habit of Living. By Doris Lessing. (MacGibbon and Kee, 15s.) 

The Main Chance. By Peter Wildeblood. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 13s. 6d.) 


Miss MARGARET STORM JAMESON has always 
been acutely aware of the element of hostility that 
exists between human beings—not only between 
such as are naturally enemies, but also between 


| those who like or even love each other. In her 
| latest novel, A Cup of Tea for Mr. Thorgill, 





these hostile reactions are increased tenfold by 
another factor making for disagreement: Com- 
munism. The scene is the University of Oxford, 
and most of the characters, from the master 
downwards, belong to or are connected with the 
staff of one particular college. So although it 
is not almost exclusively a man’s world, as was 
the case in C. P. Snow’s unforgettable novel, 
The Masters, it is a world in which men are 
dominant, and moreover an enclosed world, with 
a separate, intensive life of its own which (in 
this instance) touches the outside world, chiefly 
by its impact with Communism. 


Nevil Rigden, a clever young don with a back- 
ground of slum life, is the figure in whom most 
of the action centres. He has been a member of 
the Communist Party and is understood to have 
left it, but secretly he is still working for it. 
Almost equally vital to the story is Henry Gur- 
ney, the senior tutor, ironical, observant, de- 


| tached (as far as any of the characters can be 


| called detached); for it is he whose sensibility 





colours the book. The happenings are sensa- 
tional and include rape, suicide and attempted 
murder; but violence of thought, word and deed 
is the keynote. Every conversation is an encoun- 
ter and if it does not end in a scene it is only 
because the standard of rudeness, or at any rate 
of plain speaking, is so general and so high. 

Miss Jameson in this novel is a ‘committed’ 
writer if ever there was one—committed to the 
cause of anti-Communism; and though she does 
not let it affect, or not much, her judgment of 
her characters, it inspires her with an unflagging 
passion surely unique in contemporary fiction. 
And not only her, but her characters; scarcely 
one who does not quiver and vibrate with 
emotional tension—with anger or resentment or 
wounded vanity. When someone offers the dying 
Mr. Thorgill a cup of tea, he replies, ‘Thanks, but 
I'll pay for it m’self—asserting the Yorkshire- 
man’s independence of outlook which (it’s 
implied) we should all share. 

To read this novel is like watching a battle 
in which one’s interests are at stake but in 
which one does not have to fight. I enjoyed it 
tremendously, and not only for its passionate 
affirmation of moral and spiritual values. But 
doubts remained. Are dons so rude to each other? 
Does Communism produce this witch-hunt at- 
mosphere in Oxford? 

The title of Miss Diana Marr-Johnson’s novel 
Goodnight Pelican suggests Bonjour Tristesse, 
and the likeness does not end there, for it is the 
story of a young girl’s awakening to love in 
France—in the Paris of the 1920s, to be exact. 


| But was Clara really in love? That is the ques- 


tion; and on the answer depends not one’s en- 
joyment of the book, for it is extremely enjoy- 
able, but one’s estimate of Clara’s character. Her 
well-to-do parents in Cambridge have sent her to 
Paris to ‘finish’ her education and to develop her 
musical talents. Through her uncle, a worldly, 
well-groomed, but by no means heartless, dilet- 


tante, she is given the entrée to fashionable life 
It is parties and couturiers which engage her in. 
terest, not the piano. Thus she comes ACTOss 
André, a very eligible young diplomat, the son 
of a widowed Russian Princess. He is un homme 
sérieux; he devotes a portion of his income, ang 
his time, to social work. Clara is revolted by the 
scenes of squalor into which he takes her. But 
worse still—from her point of view—he is under 
the domination of his mother. Maria is very wel 
drawn; Clara (who writes in the first person) does 
her every justice. But she sees that as a mother-in. 
law she will be a menace. André explains that in 
Latin countries the tie between sons and mothe 
is a very close one. Clara, precociously, invokes 
Freud and Cdipus. In vain. André promises to cu 
adrift from maternal tutelage, but Clara sees he 
doesn’t mean to. There has to be a showdown. 


Is Clara hard, egotistical and callous, or 4 
sensible young woman intent on securing her own 
rights? The story is a lesson in self-discovery— 
a dramatic and painful one. The minor characters 
are well and subtly drawn, and we feel Paris all 
around us. The book has entertainment value of a 
high order; it is civilised and deftly written, but 
it is really a short story expanded to novel length. 


The Habit of Living is a collection of seven- 
teen short stories that show a remarkable variety 
of subject, scene, mood and treatment—and of 
focus and perspective, too. Some, like ‘The 
Tunnel’ (to my mind one of the best), are close- 
ups: Mrs. Lessing’s insight into the feelings of 
the boy who is determined to prove himself by 
swimming through the tunnel is as acute as the 
event itself is exciting. ‘A Mild Attack of 
Locusts’ is a straightforward and vivid study of 
the onset of a horde of locusts on to a farm 
near the Zambesi: one feels one has lived 
through the experience. Others, such as the title 
story, which describes the almost automatic 
affairs of an elderly man who cannot help falling 
in love, are more extended and tentative in treat- 
ment. ‘The Words He Said,’ another of the Afri- 
can stories, is so allusive and unaccented as to 
be almost obscure. ‘The Woman,’ in which two 
veterans of the First World War, an English 
colonel and a German, exchange reminiscences, 
while the pretty waitress who has attracted them 
both hovers in the background, is a charming, 
ironical comedy with more than a touch of 
pathos. The last, longest and most ambitious 
story, ‘The Eye of God in Paradise,’ is not the 
most successful, for, despite its Kafka-like 
quality of horror and frustration and the i- 
genious symbolism by which Mrs. Lessing illus 
trates her theme of German schizophrenia, the 
circumstances and the characters seem contrived 
for that special end. But on the whole this 5 
a very distinguished collection. 


The Main Chance is a wild and whirling 
comedy, at times approaching farce, based on the 
idea of a child prodigy whose extraordinary 
memory wins him something like a fortune, 
money and goods, as a TV quiz challenger. He 
comes from the East End of London; but Mr 
Peter Wildeblood’s knowledge of the newspape 
and television worlds enables him to explott, 
happily and hilariously, an extensive cross 
tion of contemporary social life. 


L. P. HARTLEY 
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The SA’s Fling 


Pogrom. By Lionel Kochan. (André Deutsch, 
13s. 6d.) 

On the morning of November 11, 1938, I went 

into the offices of Picture Post—it had then been 

appearing for about a month—to find the editor, 

Stefan Lorant, walking up and down distractedly. 

‘What's the matter, Stefan?’ I asked. 

‘This frightful pogrom! What is it English 
readers are wanting me todo?’ 

A Jew himself, Lorant was seeking the means 
to express his own feelings through the paper. 
But also, with a true editor’s responsiveness, he 
was trying to give effective form to the roused 
emotions of his readers. A phony expression of 
‘popular indignation’ in Germany had aroused a 
real one in the world. 

The November 10 pogrom took the form of a 
mass attack on Jewish property throughout Ger- 
many, Austria, and the Sudetenland. It caused 
no great number of deaths—though the original 
order to safeguard Jewish persons unless they 
intervened had become by the time it reached 
the Mayor of Lesum, near Bremen: ‘By tonight 
there must be no Jews left in Germany.’ 

The 30,000, mostly elderly men, who were 
rounded up and shipped off to the concentration 
camps of Dachau, Buchenwald and Sachsen- 
hausen had, in a few months’ time, largely been 
released. The destruction of property, though 
vast, was less than a night’s air raids would soon 
bring. 

What distinguished this pogrom, drawing forth 
—in the words of Hitler's own ambassador in 





London, Dr. von Dirksen—‘a cry of horror and | 


of anger throughout the entire world, was that 
it was not the outbreak of inflamed opinion 


among a semi-civilised people. It was a calcu- | 


Jated act of policy by a modern European govern- 
ment—and it came less than a month after the 
Munich agreement. 

Spokesmen of the Chamberlain Government 
might contend that, in the field of international 


relations, nothing had been changed. The public | 


knew better. To a Gallup Poll inquiry: ‘Do you 
think the persecution of the Jews in Germany is 
an obstacle to the good understanding between 
Britain and Germany?’ four out of five of those 
giving an opinion said ‘Yes.’ 

The pogrom had finally opened Western eyes 
to the fact that the Nazi Government was a 
government of bandits: to make agreements with 
them was to co-operate in one’s own deception. 

In a short book of 150 pages, Lionel Kochan 
tells the story of the pogrom and its consequences 
with clarity, force and detachment. The shooting 


of Vom Rath, German Third Secretary in Paris, | 


was made the excuse for a ‘popular outbreak’ 


in which the people took almost no part at all. | 


The chance that most of the Nazi leadership had 
gathered in Munich to celebrate the anniversary 
of the 1923 putsch made an immediate decision 
possible. Hitler himself gave the word in a sen- 
tence of casual vileness: ‘The SA should be 
allowed to have a fling.’ Goebbels delivered the 
speech which set the telephone wires humming 
and brought flames to synagogues and Jewish 
shops and dwellings throughout Central Europe. 


No villainy begets only harm. Besides the eye- | 


Opening shock given to the West, many Jews in 
the next months contrived their escape from Nazi 
territory. In their rescue and reception our own 
country played the leading part. Between Novem- 
der. 1938, and the outbreak of war we took in 
40,000 to 50,000 refugees, including 9,000 children. 


Mr. Kochan’s book deserves to rank as one | 


page in the darkly mottled history of our times. 
TOM HOPKINSON 





from NELSON 


Byron’s Don Juan 
a variorum edition 


edited by TRUMAN GUY STEFFAN . d 
WILLIS W. PRATT The most significant 
piece of Byron scholarship in the past fifty years: 
here are published for the first time all Byron’s 
manuscript variants and deletions. The basic 
text is that of the first edition of each canto. The 
variants are Byron’s manuscript revisions 

arranged so as to show the whole process f 
composition, and providing impressive evidenc« 

of the care Byron took to express himself. 
Illustrated 1900pp 4 vols 


The Works of 
George Berkeley 
edited by A. A. LUCE and T. E. JESSOP 


Volume 9 brings to a conclusion this complete 
definitive edition of The Works of George Berkeley. 
Apart from annotations and notes by Professor 
Luce to the Letters contained in Volume 8, it 
contains an index to the nine volumes compiled 
by Professor Jessop. There is also a detailed 
record of the chief events of Berkeley’s life and a 
list of the philosopher’s writings. 
viii + 192pp 30s 
the complete set of 9 volumes £13 105 


£8 85 


The Saga of Gunnilaug 
Serpent-Tongue 
elited ty P. G. FOOTE and R. QUIRK The 


first of a new series whose aim is to present 
Kceiandic literature to English-speaking readers. 
The diversity and artistic excellence of the 
medieval books of Iceland commend them to all 
students of literature, as well as historians, folk- 

lorists and sociologists. The text has been edited 
| anew frem the manuscripts, with complete 

critical apparatus by P. G. Foote, Lecturer in 
Ancient Scandinavian, University College, Lon- 
don. The translation has been made by R. Quirk, 
Reader in English, University of Durham, One 
map. 


axxi-+ 89pp Nelson’s Icelandic Texts 18s 





Conrad in the NELSON 
Classics These Corrad novels have 


now been added to the series: Lord Jim, Youth 
and Other Stories, The Rover, The Secret Agent, 
| Under Western Eyes, An Outcast of the Islands, 
Tales of Unrest and Typhoon, Almayer’s Folly 
and Last Essays. each 6s 


| for your Christmas gift list 
NELSON’S ATLAS OF THE BIBLE 


The most modern, original, and exhaustive bac k- 
g ound history to the Bible available. 35 maps in 
eight colours, two end-paper maps in six colours, 
60,oc0-word commentary, 408 photographs in 
gavure, 26-page index. Jos 


The new 12/6 RSV 


The Revised Standard Version 
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When Wendy Grew Up: 
an afterthought 


by J. M. BARRIE presented by SYDNEY 
BLOW Here for the first time appears 
Sir James Barrie’s ‘Afterthought’ to 
P er Pan, performed once and once only 
at the close of the performance on 22nd 
February 1908. When the curtain fell 
Barrie gave his manuscript to Hilda 
Trevelyan, his ‘incomparable Wendy’, 
the wife of Mr Sydney Blow. ¢§ line 
drawings by Michael Leonard 


iv-+- 28pp 73 6d 


The Masque of Capri 


by EDWIN CERIO A delightful stud: 
of the notorious island in the Bay «f 
Naples. Mingling myth and _ history, 
fantasy and fact, Dr Edwin Cerio, the 
greatest living authority on Capri, sur- 
veys the island from ancient times to the 
middle of the present century. 33 full- 
page photographs with 6 line drawings by 
L ‘izia Cerio xii-+-132pp 18s 


Philip Massinger 

by THOMAS A. DUNN Massinger was 
one of the most prolific of the Jacobean 
dramatists. Dr Dunn, who is Lecturer 
in English at the University College « f 
Ghana, Achimota, has made a study cf 
both the man and his work, providing 
evidence for a partial reassessment at 
both levels. Half-tone frontispiece 

xii 288pp 30s 


EDINBURGH 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Europe: 
The Emergence of 
an Idea 
by DENYS HAY The theme of the book 


is the gradual emergence of the concept 


of Europe which, by the early 18th cen- 
turv, had replaced other general con- 
cepts, notably Christendom. The author, 
who is Professor of Medieval History in 


the University of Edinburgh, was struck 
by the relative frequency of the word 
‘Europe’ in the texts of the late Middle 
Ages. Illustrated 

144PP 12s 6d 


The James Carmichaell 
Collection of 
Proverbs in Scots 


edited by M. L. ANDERSON A collee- 
tion of 1637 proverbs dating from the 
first quarter of the 17th century, of 
whi 648 are not to be found in any 
other collection. The compiler was 
Jame Carmichaell, alumnus of St 
Andrews University, teacher, minister of 
St Marv's Parish, Haddington, witch 
finder, grammarian, and _ profound 


dreamer. /llustrated; copious notes and a 
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Alfred 
Hitchcock 
Presents 


STORIES THEY WOULDN’T 
LET ME DO ON TV 


Some of Hitchcock’s tales describe human 
behaviour too terrifying for his famous ITV 
programme. So he has selected 25 of the best 
for this fascinating book. ‘25 brilliantly creepy 
tales’ (South Wales Evening Post). 


REINHARDT 
Eloise 


KAY THOMPSON 


A wonderful book for precocious grown-ups, 
with illustrations by Hilary Knight. Selling 
fast and big reprints on the way. ‘Entrancing’ 
(VIVIEN LEIGH). ‘Enormous fun’ (EVE PERRICK, 
Daily Mail). ‘An iconoclastic genius’ (Vogue). 
‘An act of God’ (Harper’s). ‘Hilarious, wicked, 
adorable and for everyone’ (DOUGLAS FAIR- 
BANKS). REINHARDT 12s 6d 


I Wish He 
Would Not Die 


JAMES ALDRIDGE 


The first novel for three years from the 

author of The Diplomat. ‘The atmosphere of 
Cairo in wartime is brilliantly conveyed’ 
(Sunday Times). ‘Military life in Cairo, and 
Scott’s expedition to collect a grounded 
Hurricane... are admirably vivid’ (Observer). 
‘An exciting, well-told tale. The background 

is authentic ;. . . excellently done’ (Manchester 
Guardian) BODLEY HEAD 12s 6d 


The House in 
the Cornfield 


CLEDWYN HUGHES 


A story of the author’s life on a farm. Will 
appeal to everyone who likes reading about 
earthy characters and the slow procession of 
the seasons. ‘Most people who once begin on 
this book will fall in love with it...a 
remarkable piece of work brimming with 
vitality and absorbingly interesting’ (B.B.C.) 
WERNER LAURIE 2IS 


I Watch 
and Listen 


NANCY PRICE 


A superbly illustrated book about birds, with 
particular reference to their courtship and 
song. By a writer who, famous as an actress, 
has always had a deep love and understanding 
for this subject. Book Society Recommendation. 
Illustrated. BODLEY HEAD I5S 


To the Fair 
Unknown 


ANDRE MAUROIS 


There is both amusement and instruction in 
these urbane, witty letters to a young wife. 
They cover many topics : husbands, clothes, 
sex, holidays, ‘the other woman,’ etc... 
‘“(Women) will fall eagerly on André Maurois’s 
book of essays’ (Daily Telegraph). ‘No woman 
will be able to resist the temptation to pry into 
this very private correspondence’ (Sheffield 
Telegraph). BODLEY HEAD 10s 6d 
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The Resources 


Come to Prison. By Sewell Stokes. (Longmans, 
Green and Company, 21s.) 

The English Prison Hulks. By W. Branch- 
Johnson. (Christopher Johnson, 18s.) 


THERE will probably never be an impartial book 
about prisons. Sir Lionel Fox, chairman of the 
Prison Commissioners, has written a classic on 
the subject. So in shorter compass has Mr. Wilde- 
blood. And they might be describing two different 
worlds, The rest of the ‘literature,’ with a few 
exceptions (for example, Mr. Rolph’s supplement 
to the New Statesman last February), is written 
from either the official or the prisoners’ point of 
view. Mr. Sewell Stokes’s personal report belongs 
unashamedly to the first category. It is brilliantly 
readable and will deserve a wide public. I found 
myself stung to admiration and irritation by turns. 

It was time, perhaps, that the prison picture 
should be painted skilfully as it is seen through 
the eyes of the Prison Service, more particularly 
the Prison Officers of the uniformed staff. Of these 
latter we hear from Mr. Stokes nothing but good. 
The nearest we come to an admission of anything 
else is on page 97: 

Because I have often referred to Prison Officers 
as the splendid body of men they are it must 
not be thought that they are incapable of admit- 
ting at times that the job can become irksome. 

The Prison Service is a scandalously under- 
paid profession, containing a good proportion of 
idealists at all levels. No one should grudge them 
a few more halfpence than their strict entitlement 
after so many undeserved kicks. There is a danger, 
however, that Mr. Stokes’s rhapsodised eulogy 
will seem too good to be accurate and defeat his 
excellent intention of securing a juster recognition. 

Mr. Stokes admits imperfections in our present 
arrangements. He is particularly cogent on the 
feebleness of the work provided and the re- 
muneration paid. But always there is the financial 
alibi. It is always the fault of someone other than 
those directly concerned with prisons: ‘Ali that 
in existing circumstances it is humanly possible to 
do for a prisoner is done. And, what is so immensely 
important, done in the right way.’ That to him is 
‘the.ampressive thing.’ I am afraid that I regard 
it as an absurdly inflated claim. . . . ‘Not much 
is wrong with our prisons and the system 


| on which they are run,’ he says, ‘that could 


not be put right with some additional assis- 
tance from the Treasury. As, however, that 
assistance does not appear to be forthcoming, 
what is wrong becomes the more distressing in 
that one sees little hope of its being put right.’ 

This argument contains a dangerous half-truth. 
It is probably true that our prison treatment, 
described by The Times not so long ago as ‘last 
in the queue’ among the social services, could not 
be improved very much without a good deal more 
public money being spent. ‘The prisons,’ as the 
Home Secretary said a few days ago, ‘are grossly 
over-crowded; their population is again rising.” 
The shortage of staff is still a major bottleneck in 
trying to increase the hours of work; the amount 
spent on research is still ridiculous. A new 
philosophy of British penal treatment can hardly 
be applied without a fairy godmother. But a 
new philosophy cannot be bought off the peg and 
we delude ourselves if we imagine that we shall 
acquire one the morning after we win the battle 
with the Treasury. 

It is a pity that with one apparent exception 
Mr. Stokes acquiesced so tamely in the rule 
that he was not to communicate with any prisoner 
during his personal investigation. As a human 


of Civilisation 


document his study underestimates the tragedy 
of broken lives, but it is honest and kindly. 

Mr. Branch-Johnson’s tale is a scathing 
exposure of an extraordinary episode in our 
history—the treatment of convicts in prison hulks, 
The state of affairs at Woolwich was finally 
described in an official report as ‘utterly disgrace- 
ful to a civilised and christian country.’ And the 
evidence, as Mr. Branch-Johnson points out, was 
not more sensational than had been offered to 
previous inquiries and parliamentary committees, 
The whole story is told very well here and it is 
right that we should be reminded how an 
honoured civilisation can be responsible for so 
much beastliness. But, of course, the hulks were 
only one manifestation of a savage attitude to 
offenders of all ages. If future generations take the 
same view of us as we take of our ancestors in this 
respect they will, I hope, exempt a large number of 
devoted persons inside and outside the Prison 
Service. Among them Mr. Stokes and Mr. Branch- 
Johnson must at least be accorded the niche of 
those who have helped to arouse public interest 
in a topic to which most of us find it more com- 
fortable to close our minds. 

PAKENHAM 


The Old Guard 


Soldiers and Governments: Nine Studies in Civie- 
Military Relations. Edited by Michael 
Howard. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 21s.) 


THE subject of this book is an enthralling and 
important one, and each of the contributors is 
distinguished in his or her own field. But the result 
of this combination, in 191 pages, is almost as flat 
as the countryside round the Marne memorial. 

The most obvious fault of the book, which 
started as a series of lectures, is that it is badly 
planned. There are two clear divisions into which 
the countries treated in it fall: those countries 
in which the armed forces are no longer capable 
of acting as an independent and decisive polliti- 
cal force, and those countries in which they are, 
or may be. It is, therefore, rather pointless to 
lump them together and produce a series of essays 
on individual countries, and hope that they will 
illustrate some general theme. It would have been 
much more satisfactory to have treated the whole 
subject in a way which would have allowed the 
like problems of like countries to be discussed 
together. Such a method might have avoided, too, 
the impression, given in some of the essays, that 
the authors have merely taken down their own 
or other historians’ more general works, and 
copied out the references to the armed forces in 
chronological order. 

It would also have helped to overcome the 
appalling omissions. Professor Guy Chapman, for 
example, rightly argues much of his case about 
the French Army in terms of its social structure. 
But, once 1867 and the Cardwell reforms have 
been taken in his stride, Mr. Robert Blake ignores 
the class background of the British Army 
altogether, except for a passing reference in his 
description .of the Curragh incident. Even in 
Professor Brogan’s essay, admirable though it is 
within its own set limits, almost nothing is said 
of the complicated social links between the big 
business, military and political hierarchies in 
America, which, to use Mr. Wright Mills’s phrase, 
constitute the ‘power elite.’ Civic-military relations 
are not just a matter of constitutional relations, 
with a few strong personalities thrown in. Yet 
such is how they are largely treated in this book, 
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not least in the extraordinarily unilluminating 
essay on Russia. 

The periods covered in the various essays are 
also puzzling. Most of them stop short of the 
present day, apart from some rather unfortunate 
closing paragraphs. Yet they come close enough 
to the present not to allow either convincing or 
penetrating historical judgments to be made. (One 
almost longs for an essay on the Roman Empire.) 
They are not, in short, either history, which they 
pretend to be; or essays in speculative inquiry, 
illustrating permanent themes, which they could 
well have been. Lastly, the present day, when it 


1957 
is approached, is seen with a dimness which can 
only reflect on the academic backgrounds of the 


authors. Professor Brogan, in his acute glances at 
West Point and Annapolis and his closing plea 


.that ‘the United States needs armed forces for the 


age of Einstein—and Oppenheimer,’ puts at least 
one foot into the year in which Sputnik II has 
been launched and the Germans may be encour- 
aged to construct nuclear weapons (what on earth 
is the relevance of the Prussian officer corps in 
that context?), but the rest of his fellow authors 
remain comfortably in the company of Boulanger, 
Kerensky, Hindenburg and Haldane. 

HENRY FAIRLIE 


The Miserablest People 


Living Magic. By Ronald Rose. (Chatto and 
Windus, 18s.) 
Sources of Australian History. Edited by Profes- 
sor M. Clark. (O.U.P., 9s. 6d.) 
‘Tue inhabitants of this country are the misera- 
blest people in the world.” Thus William 
Dampier, the first Englishman to see Australia, 
in 1688: but little did he know of misery, for a 
century later the Sirius brought its pioneering 
shipload of convict colonists to Sydney—whose 
descendants were to shoot, poison, rob, humiliate 
and sometimes kill by kindness the stone-age 
aboriginals of the continent. 

It still goes on. The national conscience may at 
last be a bit uneasy, but white man’s magic drives 
the 50,000 pure-bred survivors farther into holes 
and corners of the three million square miles. The 
ban on whites in aboriginal ‘reserves’ is lifted for 
uranium prospectors and, as rockets fly overhead, 
the sanctuaries between Woomera and the Indian 
Ocean must be abandoned. If, alternatively, the 
aboriginal is enticed within the white man’s settle- 
ments, his stone-age virtue leaves him, and he 


quickly becomes hopeless, useless—exactly like 
the white man’s preconceived idea of him. 

Mr. Rose and his wife lived for six years among 
the aboriginals with the object of carrying out 
‘parapsychological’ tests on them—tests of their 
‘extra-sensory perceptions.’ We hear something 
of these tests, and details are given in the appen- 
dices, but it is clear that Mr. Rose fell in love 
with his subjects, and it is the account of his off- 
duty conversations with his hosts that provides 
the best passages in the book. 

He tells us of the nomadic ‘walkabouts’ (which 
so exasperate the Native Affairs Department), the 
‘clever-men’ who can point the killer bone at you 
or help you with potent love charms, make rain, 
send telepathic messages, talk with the dead, 
and evoke for you the paradisical Dream Time of 
the race. In spite of distressingly insanitary habits, 
Mr. Rose concludes that aboriginal culture is 
essentially contemplative and spiritual, unselfish— 
since no one has possessions—and, in fact, as 
admirably adapted to stone-age conditions as it is 
hopeless to confront those of our own world. 
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In short, the impact of white civilisation on the 
aboriginals has been totally disastrous. Historical 
processes being what they are—that is, almost en- 
tirely ruthless—can one say the white Australians 
are ‘to blame’? Only for one thing, I think, but it 
is vital: the total absence, except among a minute 
élite, of any respect for aboriginal culture (how- 
ever ‘primitive’), and the total absence of intelli- 
gent curiosity about it. In their midst, there still 
survives, but only just, one of the most ancient 
and fascinating peoples in the world . . . the object 
of their contempt and, worse, indifference, 

Mr. Rose has two good stories (among many) 
that point a moral. One item in his mammoth 
questionnaire to aboriginal children was: ‘You 
are on your way to school, and in danger of being 
late; what would you do?’ The invariable answer : 
‘Go home and wait till tomorrow.’ Travelling to- 
wards the interior, his party is caught—as you still 
can be—by drought. When water at last is found, 
‘we gulped huge mouthfuls, poured it over our- 
selves. Then we suddenly remembered the natives 
standing silently by. Stoically they refused it, said 
they would wait till we reached the valley.’ 

Sources of Australian History is a superb collec- 
tion from contemporary accounts of the settle- 
ment of the continent. The measured periods of 
mandarin English do not disguise the fact that, 
in its early years, the colony was a highly dis- 
organised hell: even the soldiers were so wretched 
that they deserted to be made convicts. 

The abos., once again, emerge with boomerangs 
flying. In 1791, the governor ordered a convict 
who had robbed an aboriginal to be publicly 
flogged before the tribe. ‘There was not one of 
them,” says the chronicler, ‘that did not testify 
strong abhorrence of the punishment, and equal 
sympathy with the sufferer.’ 

COLIN MACINNES 





BOSWELL 


ANTHONY POWELL 








In Search of a Wife 


1766-1769. “Of all the Boswell volumes we 
have so far this is by far and away the most 
agreeable.”"—The Times. Illustrated, 30s. 


MARY McCARTHY 


Memories of a Catholic Girlhood 


“Much of what Mr. Priestley says is 
happening or going to happen. We ought 
to-read him now and pay attention.”’ Cc. P. 
SNOW, Sunday Times. 2Is. 


RICHARD CHURCH 
The Golden Sovereign 


“Now highly entertaining, now decply 
moving, his book is a rare blend of subtle 
sensibility and robust common sense.”’— 
GILBERT THOMAS, Manchester na 
18s. 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 


Thoughts in the Wilderness 


*‘What a brilliant and ironical tour de force 
is the whole passionate presentation of this 
Irish - American’ far - Western,’’ — CYRIL 
CONNOLLY, Sunday Times. Mlustrated, 21s. 


POPE PIUS XII 


Crown of Glory 


The first popular biography of the 
Pope by Alden Hatch and Seamus 
Walshe. Illustrated, 18s. 








| 


At Lady Molly’s 


“A new novel by the most entertaining 
writer of fiction in English.”,-—JOHN DAVEN- 
PORT, Observer. “‘I have found pleasure on 
every page.’’-—J. W. LAMBERT, Sunday —— 

15s. 


ELIZABETH MONTAGU 
This Side of the Truth 


“A novel of great distinction.”-—JOHN 
DAVENPORT, Observer “Quite the best 
thing she has yet done.’”-—JOHN METCALF, 
Sunday Times. 15s. 


\ 
PNIN 
by Vladimir Nabokov 
“A remarkable comic creation.”-—eRIC 
GILLETT, Truth. “Hilarious and touching 


... a delight."-—TOM HOPKINSON, Observer. 
13s. 6d. 


NEVIL SHUTE 


On the Beach 


“A quietly and deliberately terrible book 
.. . by far Mr. Shute’s most considerable 
achievement.’-—M. R. RIDLEY, Daily Tele- 
graph. 15s. 


GEORGETTE HEYER 


Sylvester 


H An arrogant young man for hero, a 
girl who scandalises society by writing 
a novel for heroine—and the result is 
the best Heyer Regency novel yet. 15s. 


HEINEMANN 
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* 
You Can’t Get There 
from Here 
i» Poems by Ogden Nash 


An entirely new book by the 
American master of humor- 
— ous verse; and, an in- 
novation in Nash _ books, 
this one is provided with 
appropriate illustrations by 
Maurice Sendak. 12s. 6d. 


Dylan Thomas: Letters 


to Vernon Watkins 
Edited by Vernon Watkins 
This volume of letters to his fellow country- 
man and fellow poet have the warmth of their 
writer’s private personality, and are some 
part of the public statement of the poet and 


the man. : “ 15s 
Published jointly with Faber & Faber 


Till I End My Song 
Robert Gibbings 


“The story of a year spent on the banks of the 
Thames, an autobiographical calendar of the 
seasons. His Irish wit is never at a loss... 
The artist and writer in him are almost 
equalled by the natural historian.’ —The 
Times Literary Supplement. 55 wood engravings 
and colour frontispiece by the author. 255. 


High Arctic Mike Banks 


“The story of two years in Greenland as a 
member of the large British North Greenland 
Expedition of 1952-54 . . . he presents a 
coherent story concisely and with the slang 
and humour of a Marine officer.” —Observer. 
With photographs, colour frontispiece, drawings 
and maps. 255. 
* 





NEW IN EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Nostromo 
Joseph Conrad 


The greatest of all Conrad’s novels is here 
included in Everyman’s Library in com- 
memoration of the centenary of his birth, 
December 3, 1957. New Introduction by 
Richard Curle. 8s. 6d 


New Editions in Everyman’s Library 
Stories, Essays & Poems 
Hilaire Belloc 


Edited with a new Introduction by J. B. 
Morton, who has made an entirely different 
selection of poems. 10s. 6d. 


Letters to His Son 
Lord Chesterfield 


Introduction by Professor Robert K. Root, of 
Princeton. 75. 


A Passage to India 
E. M. Forster 


With the author’s revised Introduction to this 
edition of his novel, one of the lasting literary 
monuments in which the defunct Indian 
Empire is enshrined. 7S. 


* Send for descriptive list of 700 volumes 

in Everyman’s Library to ¥. M. Dent & 
Sons Ltd., Bedford St. London WC2 
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Writing it Out 


Memories of a Catholic Girlhood. By Mary 
McCarthy. (Heinemann, 21s.) 

Goodbye to All That. By Robert Graves. (Cassell, 
21s.) 

Westminster Wader. 
(Faber, 18s.) 

Country Practice, By Hubert Bagster. (André 
Deutsch, 15s.) 

Rhythm in the Heavens. By Ram Gopal. (Secker 
and Warburg, 25s.) 

As a rule, by the time the idea of writing an 

autobiography occurs to novelists they have 

already cannibalised most of the worth-while 

material in their lives; and when they come 


By Rufus Noel-Buxton. 


| to sort through the rest, the temptation to re- 


arrange facts to tell a better story proves too 
strong. Mary McCarthy experienced just these 
difficulties when she wrote or, rather, collected her 
Memories of a Catholic Girlhoed. These had 
already appeared’ in print, mainly in the New 
Yorker, as a series of sketches; and in them she 
had taken the fiction writer’s customary liberties 
with the facts. For most writers that would have 
been an end to it, but for Mary McCarthy it was 
not. Having been orphaned at the age of six and 
separated from her brothers, she was left with a 
mass of imperfect recollections that she felt 
impelled to verify. She found she wanted to get 
at, and set down, the literal truth. 

The result is this collection of nine autobio- 
graphical pieces, all but one of which are 
followed by four or five pages of critical examina- 
tion. In these she tries to establish how far she 
has wandered from the facts as she and her 
brothers recall them. It is a curious literary form 
but it suits her analytical talents. It gives her time 
to develop those syntheses that tend to grind her 
fiction to a stop, while, incidentally, giving the 
reader a chance to see the way she works. And as 
a subject for her beady-eyed observation, what 
more could she have asked than the reactions of 
her Catholic, Protestant and Jewish grandparents 
to finding four unwanted orphans on their hands? 

In Goodbye to All That, first published in 1929 
and now reissued, Robert Graves also set out to 
put a period of his life behind him, by, as it were, 
writing it out of his system. His was not a test 
of memory but a test of will. He had to make 
himself relive his recent experiences in the Great 
War: an exercise in self-discovery and self- 
acceptance that few who had shared those 
experiences had the courage to undertake. One 
can imagine the effect the book, with its can- 
dour and its lack of self-pity, had on those who 
believed themselves a lost generation. Now, almost 
the same number of years after another war, it 
reappears, sharpened by its author’s editing, and 
with none of its power diminished. It makes its 


| point just as effectively: that before you dismiss 
| something nasty from your mind, it’s just as well 


to take another look and see exactly what makes 
it nasty. : 

Westminster Wader is, the author explains, ‘an 
estimate of Westminster in All Ages, by one who 
longs for MUDDY WATER, and the return of the 
bittern to London Fen.’ And the wader himself, 
Lord Noel-Buxton, is an odd bird indeed. He 
tries to convey the picture, continually coming 
before his eyes, of Westminster as an island, 
Thorney Island as it was and will be again, a place 
of marshes and bog-oaks and great crested grebes, 
lying in the broad waters of the Thames; and he 
tries to communicate the deep satisfaction of 
wading across the Thames at old Roman fording 
points. He is obsessed, whimsical, digressive and, 
ultimately, boring. Fabers, however, take him 
VERY SERIOUSLY, giving him the Full Typographi- 


cal Treatment: not a word of text until page 19 
and thereafter many spaces to draw pictures, ’ 

In Dr. Hubert Bagster’s Country Practice 
autobiography is simply a device for displaying . 
minor, but quite genuine, talent for story-telling 
and for describing, as the BBC would put it, A 
Day in the Life of a Country Doctor. He is 
shrewd, observant and without the bedside man. 
nerisms often found in the part-time writers of 
his profession. 

Judging by the favourable notices of his per- 
formances, which Ram Gopal quotes in Rhythm 
in the Heavens, people who like to read about 
dancing have come to expect sumptuous rhetorical 
prose and a rich display of the inner spirit. The 
author does not let them down. 

GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 


Books from my Stocking 


The Concise Encyclopedia of English Pottery and 
Porcelain. By Wolf Mankowitz and Reginald 
G. Haggar. (André Deutsch, 6 gns.) 

Thomas Chippendale. With an introduction by 
Ralph Edwards. (The Connoisseur, 4 gns.) 

Designers in Britain 5. Compiled by the Society 
of Industrial Artists. (André Deutsch, 65s.) 

The Small House Today and Tomorrow. By 
Arnold Whittick and Johannes Schreiner, 
(Leonard Hill, 45s.) 

Interiors. By Margaret and Alexander Potter. 
(John Murray, 15s.) 

The Vanished City. By Robert Carrier and Oliver 
Lawson Dick. (Hutchinson, 3 gns.) 

ONLY before Christmas are most people prepared 


‘to pay the several guineas which most decently 


produced books cost today. It is therefore pri- 
marily as presents and examples of good book 
production that I am considering these books and 
not as the works of scholarship that some of them 
undoubtedly are. Which one shall I keep for my- 
self as the best produced and most useful? Which 
shall I give away and to what sort of people? 

The first question is easily answered. The Con- 
cise Encyclopedia of English Pottery and Por- 
celain belongs to the Edwardian tradition of 
splendid books with colour plates. There are 150 
photographs in monochrome and twenty-four in 
colour, the latter photographed against dark 
colour backgrounds which throw up the texture 
and contrasting colours of the pottery and por- 
celain. The title page stamped with an embossed 
urn is the most beautiful I have seen in a new 
book for many years. Even if one were not 
interested in the subject one would be pleased 
to have so attractively produced and bound a book 
as this and in no time one would be looking under 
cups and plates and vases to identify maker, 
artist and date. 

Since 1929, when some American ‘art historians’ 
published a monograph which ascribed to Chip- 
pendale’s assistants in his Gentleman and Cabinet- 
maker's Director, many of the designs for which 
Thomas Chippendale received the credit, it has 
been the custom slightly to denigrate his work. 
Ralph Edwards, in an introduction to this reprint 
of the third edition of the Director (1762) 
learnedly redresses the balance. He also points 
out how Chippendale kept abreast of the fashion, 
dropping some of his Gothic and Chinese designs 
for this last and best edition of his work. At the 
end of his life (1779), he was working in the man- 
ner of Robert Adam. Even though the copper 
engravings in this book are reproduced on white 
paper which smells of rubber tyres, it gives one 
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much more of an idea of what Chippendale’s work 
is like than the most finished photography. 

| don’t know whether the influence of the 
Society of Industrial Artists is as great today as 


was Chippendale’s in the eighteenth century. Their - 


fifth volume, Designers in Britain, edited by Her- 
bert Spencer, certainly illustrates a slight trend 
away from the self-conscious simplicity of earlier 
prefabricated work. There are still a good many 
obstetrical tables, and thin chairs with once- 
fashionable kidney-shaped seats. There are still 
a few light fittings which look as though they are 
by clever Scandinavians, but on the whole Tight- 
ness and Ornament are becoming fashionable. 
Letters are once more allowed their serifs and 
there is even pasticherie of Victorian decoration. 
The book is memorable for a lamp standard of 
spun concrete for the British Thomson-Houston 
Co. designed by Jack Howe, which really looks 
quite decent. This is because the lantern is hung 
from a steel arm which is in proportion to both 
and at more or less a right angle. 

The second edition of Arnold Whittick’s The 
Small House Today and Tomorrow should be of 
practical interest to someone wanting to build a 
new house. I do not think any harm will come to 
the English landscape from following the designs 
in the book, at any rate the more recent ones. But 
beware of that awful 1930s moderne which still 
persists in some of the illustrations. 

Interiors, by Margaret and Alexander Potter, 
is knowledgeable and bright. It is Mlustrated with 
drawings by the authors of furnishings, rooms and 
dresses from the fifteenth century to the present 
day. The trouble with this book is that the style 
of drawing suits a living-room of 1957 and is 
quite good on Regency but, through no fault of 
the artists, the early eighteenth and former cen- 
turies do not seem to be suited to the pencil and 
even the Victorian examples look like caricatures. 


A Cup of Tea 
for 
Mr. Thorgill 


STORM JAMESON 


The plot concerns Nevil Rigden, a self- 
confident young Don, his error, con- 
fession and punishment. Book of the 
Month Club Choice in America and 
Book Society Recommendation. 15s. 


The New 
People 


MERIOL TREVOR 


Miss Trevor's new novel moves from 
the last days of the decaying Roman 
Empire to the strange uncouth country 
of Britain under Saxon rule. 15s. 


Winter's 
Tales 3 


‘Quite the best collection by English 
writers that has appeared this year."— 
Sunday Times. ‘Admirably well chosen.’ 
—Manchester Guardian. 

lilustrated. 18s. 
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I think really the best way to give the impression 
of the way of life and interiors of houses is to 
illustrate them with contemporary: pictures or 
parts of contemporary pictures, as, for instance, is 
done in The Vanished City, by Robert Carrier and 
Oliver Lawson Dick, which conveys medizval, 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century London life 
most effectively. 

The Pottery and Porcelain book I therefore 
keep for myself. The book on Chippendale will 
go to the Town Clerk who is doing up his house 
‘contemporary’ at considerable expense. It may 
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show him that one piece of good furniture, even 
if it is eighteenth-century, rewards the eye more 
than a plastic kidney on iron pipes. The Designers 
in Britain book will go to our Borough Surveyor 
for the concrete lamp posts. The Small House 
Today 1 will send to the Borough Architect; there 
is a chance that he might copy some of the designs. 
Interiors 1 will give to a sixth-form child who is 
very keen on facts, and The Vanished City is for 
the Managing Director of the biggest Develop- 
ment Trust I can find in the City of London. 
JOHN BETJEMAN 


The American Lodger 


Alarms and Diversions. By James Thurber. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 18s.) 
PopPING up from behind the most ‘contemporary’ 
furnishings of American minds—-Manhattan, 
Hollywood, Pentagon minds, even—frequently 
appears (disconcertingly, if you have believed the 
mental travel literature) the bothered, wry visage 
of a displaced moujik from the corn-fat steppes 
of the Middle West, or a refugee looking for the 
temps perdu between the buggy and the filivver. 
Americans are used to this lodger on the third 
floor back of their heads. Sometimes his antics 
drive them to the psychiatrist. 

But men with great moujik spirit use this 
nostalgia, this feeling that we were better off in 
our old-time Siberia on the Missouri, this convic- 
tion that the city-slickers and the FBI have done 
something not very nice to ‘the American dream,’ 
to produce some of the finest writing—certainly 
the finest comic writing—in English. Among such 
great ones is Thurber, and it is all of thirty years 
since he first started fingering the new American 
curtains and bouncing on the new chairs to test 
them for durability and comfort. 

When a man in a saloon, this book records, said 


 Mooltiki 
and other Stories 
and Poems of India 


RUMER GODDEN 


Poignant stories of Bengal, Kashmir, 
and the jungle by an author known 
throughout the world for her warm, 
subtle, loving understanding of the 
Indian character and scene. The perfect 
gift book for Christmas at 10s. 6d. 
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A Winter 
Away 
ELIZABETH FAIR 
Elizabeth Fair writes pure, light comedy. 
Her moods have been described as 


‘thoroughly enjoyable,’ ‘precisely right 
in mood, tone and wit’ 15s. 


Penelope 
and Curlew 
ANN BULLINGHAM 
An alarmingly faithful reproduction of 


the world of a child, sequel to Penelope. 
15s. 





MACMILLAN & CO LTD 


he owned a dog like the dog Thurber drew, ‘a 
lovely stranger . . . snarled . . . “The only dog 
that looks like the dog this guy draws is the dog 
this guy draws.”” Nobody can go further m 
reverent enthusiasm than to say that the best 
Thurber prose is very nearly as cosmically comical 
as that dog which—like a noise which might be a 
laugh, and then again might be a shriek—has been 
engaging the attention of civilised people since 
days when Hitler was just a false alarm. 

This collection contains a large number of the 
funniest drawings Thurber ever drew, and a num- 
ber, not large enough, of the funniest pieces, 
which means that it contains much of the best 
Funny Stuff of our time. We also have some bits 
and pieces, unearthed from old files and dusted 
off, which could better have stayed where they 
were—not because they are bad but because better 
specimens of the genre have been produced since 
(quite possibly because Thurber showed the way). 
And unless you enjoy munching an already 
chewed doughnut with a message in it, tear out 
and burn the last thirteen pages—as a tribute to 
the real Thurber. 

CLAUD COCKBURN 
Mistorical 
¥ 
Essays 


H. R. TREVOR-ROPER 


‘The new Regius Professor has style and 
it springs from the most precious gift 
that a historian can be endowed with— 
feeling that what he is writing about is 
alive. —The Times. 21s. 


The Darwin Reader 


MARSTON BATES 
and 
PHILIP S. HUMPHREY 


This anthology of long extracts from 
Charles Darwin's principal publications 
will fill a long-felt need. //fustrated. 30s. 


The Midland 
Peasant 
W. G. HOSKINS 
A most important contribution to the 


economic and social history of England. 
IMustrated. Ws. 











Rhythm in 
the Heavens 
RAM GOPAL 


The great Indian dancer’s “* exuberant auto- 
biography.” —Arnold Haskell. 
“A fascinating insight.”—Beryl Grey. 

Illus. 25s. 


The British 
DREW MIDDLETON 


“Of all the books yet written on post-war 
Britain this is surely the best.”,—The Times. 
25s. 


The Three Faces 


of Eve 
Drs. THIGPEN & CLECKLEY 


Even more than the film, this book “ leaves 
one twitching with curiosity.” 
—New Statesman. 18s. 


The Third Eye 
LOBSANG RAMPA 


Published a year ago, but still not a day 
passes without us receiving letters about this 
astonishing autobiography of a Tibetan lama. 
Seventh impression. 18s. 


FICTION 


A Bit Off the Map 
ANGUS WILSON 


“ His new collection reveals him at his deadly 
best.” —The Observer. 13s. 6d. 


Say, Darling 
RICHARD BISSELL 


How a mammoth musical is made. 
“* Tremendously refreshing.” 
—Manchester Evening News. 
“ Bright, bitchy.”—Evening Standard. 
“ Very, very funny.”—T7he Crazy Gang. 
16s. 


Love Me Little 
AMANDA VAIL 


“The funniest book of the year.”—Brian | 


Glanville in Reynolds News. 10s. 6d. 


The Keys of 


St. Peter 
ROGER PEYREFITTE 


“After so hilarious and detailed an expose 
one would hardly be surprised to see the great 
dome of Michelangelo rising into the air upon 
an effervescence of uncontainable laughter.” 
—The Listener. 18s. 


ecker & Warburg 
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The Disenchanted Duke 


The Maxims of the Duc de La Rochefoucauld. 
Translated, with an introduction and biblio- 
graphical note, by Constantine Fitz Gibbon. 
(Allan Wingate, 15s.) 


Tue Fronde is a period of French history that 
has few attractions for the English reader, a 
wearisome story of intrigue and violence, made 
more bewildering by the vagueness of the issues 
at stake and by the frequency and cynical 
rapidity with which. many of the protagonists 
changed sides. Yet the civil wars that kept France 
in a constant turmoil from 1648 to 1653 had 
one important literary result. They helped to 
produce a famous moralist, of whose master- 
piece Voltaire declared that no other book had 
had a greater influence upon the formation of a 
people’s taste. Having begun life as a headstrong 
soldier, the dashing Prince de Marsillac, whose 
exploits included a fantastic attempt not only 
to rescue the Queen from her husband but to 
carry off at the same moment a court lady whom 
the King loved, he emerged at the end of the 
struggle, under a new title, with a new character 
—the disenchanted Duc de La Rochefoucauld, 
scarred and weary both in body and in mind, a 
political exile, banished to a remote estate where, 
like many other distinguished exiles, he began 
to write his memoirs, Behind him lay the life 
of the court and the camp; and, when he had 
completed his autobiography and at length re- 
turned to Paris in the year 1659, its ill-timed 
and unauthorised publication seriously offended 
the youthful Louis XIV. There could be no fur- 


| ther hope of securing royal favour; and La 


Rochefoucauld, now middle-aged, was obliged to 
fall back on the mild amusements of a studious 
private life. His conduct in the Fronde had been 
‘detestable’—so, at least, Sainte-Beuve informs us; 
while his contemporary, the Cardinal de Retz, 
remarks that there was a mysterious ‘je ne sais 
quoi, a hint of ambiguity and irresolution, about 
his personal character that prevented him from 
quite succeeding in any active role that he ever 
attempted. Somehow his boldest designs had 
always miscarried. He was too clear-headed— 
possibly too cold-hearted—to play the part of a 
romantic hero. 

Yet popular novels remained his favourite 
reading; some traces of his youthful romanticism 
survived the disillusionments of middle life; and 
it was a romantic manqué who produced the 
momentous little volume of Réflexions, Sentences 
et Maximes Morales that appeared in 1665. Here 
La Rochefoucauld stands forth as the devil’s ad- 
vocate. This was an age of intense religious 
feeling, of gallantry and chivalric sentiment, of 
grandeur and heroic panache. La Rochefoucauld, 
in his cold, clear voice, dares to question almost 





| every accepted ideal. He is not irreligious; ‘Les 





Maximes de La Rochefoucauld [writes Sainte- 
Beuve] ne contredisent en rien le Christianisme, 
bien qu’elles s’en passent. ... L’homme de La 
Rochefoucauld est exactement Thomme déchu. 
.-.- He is merely the unregenerate man for 
whom the consolations of faith do not exist, who 
sees Man as the centre of the universe, but a 
weak, unstable and ill-balanced centre, the victim 
of countless irrational beliefs and sentimental 
prejudices. Mankind has a high opinion of love, 
fostered by the poets and novelists; and La 
Rochefoucauld contributes his own view—he 


|.was on the eve of his long liaison with the ex- 


quisite Madame de La Fayette: ‘Jl est difficile 
de définir amour: ce qu’on en peut dire est que, 


| dans l’dme, c’est une passion de régner; dans 
| les esprits, c'est une sympathie; et, dans le corps, 


ce mest qu'une envie cachée et deélicate de 
posséder ce que l'on aime, aprés beaucoup de 
mystéres.’ But he hastens to add that what we 
usually mistake for love is very often pure in- 
vention. Talk of true love recalls our talk about 
ghosts. Everybody tells ghost stories; not many 
of us can claim to have encountered a spectre, 
Human beings tend to fall in love because they 
imagine that they ought to fall in love: ‘I/ y q 
des gens qui n’auroient jamais été amoureux, 
sils n’avoient jamais entendu parler de l'amour’ 

In a similar spirit he deals with friendship and 
marriage, with female chastity and worldly ambi- 
tion-and the supposed advantages of a courtier’s 
existence. To self-interest he traces the great 
majority of human feelings, and to self-delusion 
most of the joys that appear to make our life 
worth living. How much is left? Perhaps only a 
sense of style and the knowledge that one pos- 
sesses a fund of inward strength. There is also a 
somewhat mournful comfort in knowing that one 
is not deceived, in studying the world as it is rather 
than as we would have it be. La Rochefoucauld’s 
pessimistic vision takes him far into the realms of 
psychology; and on the subject of passion and 
sexual jealousy he occasionally anticipates the 
ideas of Proust: ‘Plus on aime une maitresse [he 
announces] plus on est prés de la hair.’ But 
jealousy sometimes outlive passion: ‘La jalousie 
nait toujours avec l'amour; mais elle ne meurt pas 
toujours avec lui.’ And a capacity for suffering 
may prove to be very much more durable than the 
pleasures from which that suffering sprang. 

That we should banish self-deception and 
eschew humbug are the only moral remedies that 
La Rochefoucauld offers. Let us on no account 
pretend to be more sensitive than we really are 
or indulge in a parade of fine feelings: ‘Nous 
avons tous assez de force pour supporter les maux 
d@ autrui.’ The gifted and warm-hearted Madame 
de La Fayette, is said to have persuaded her lover 
to tone down certain of his sternest maxims; but 
naturally, both in France and abroad, they have 
made him many fierce enemies. Rousseau re- 
garded his book as highly pernicious; Voltaire, 
on the other hand, praised it and delighted in it. 
La Rochefoucauld, he says, accustomed the 
civilised writer ‘a penser et ad renfermer ses pensées 
dans un tour vif, précis et délicat; c’était un 
mérite que personne n’avait eu avant lui, en 
Europe, depuis la renaissance de lettres.’ Can so 
individual and carefully considered a style be 
rendered into English prose? Mr. Constantine 
Fitz Gibbon’s courageous attempt has the great 
virtue of being fresh and readable and never 
stilted; though here and there a comparison of the 
French text and the modern English rendering 
shows that the latter has lost something of the 
original pronouncement’s point and subtlety. But, 
on the whole, it is a surprisingly successful 
effort; and Mr. Fitz Gibbon’s preface is a sen- 
sible and informative piece of writing. A trans- 
lation cannot hope to convey all the delicate 
nuances of the author’s style; but Mr. Fitz 
Gibbon catches his general tone and manages to 
reproduce at least an echo of his voice—cynical 
without acrimony, reserved and often melan- 
cholic but without a hint of self-pity. La Roche- 
foucauld lived on into the Grand Siécle and, at 
length forgiven for his youthful escapades, was 
accepted as an interesting and picturesque sur- 
vivor at the court of Louis XIV, dying in 1680 
at the age of sixty-six. Madame de Sévigné 
lamented his passing, and Bossuet visited his sick- 
room to administer the last rites. 

PETER QUENNELL 
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Crusoes of Sunday Island 
by ELSIE K. MORTON 





The CamePsBack 


Service in the Rural Sudan 
REGINALD DAVIES, C.M.G. 


Not a book about the public affairs of the Sudan, 
but about the Sudanese. Mr. Davies’ entertaining 
book preserves the flavour of a closed epoch and is 
full of good stories. With Illustrations. 21s. net 





“A book of wit, charm, and originality . . . an 
engrossing account of the society that continued 
undisturbed by the royal chameleon doing his best 
to hide upon the throne.”—The Sunday Times. 


King of 
the French 


Louis Philippe 1773-1850 
AGNES DE STOECKL 


Author of Not All Vanity 
With Illustrations. 25s. net 





ee - . — 
A most unusual biography. Lord Grimthorpe was 
certainly a character.”—Western Morning News 


Lord 
Grimthorpe 


1816-1905 
PETER FERRIDAY 


A controversial life centred round two celebrated 
public affairs—Big Ben and St. Alban’s Cathedral. 
With Illustrations 21s. net 





“Some brilliantly despairing pen portraits, beauti- 

fully done, of the sort of raffish smart people that 

hang around at literary parties all over the world.” 
—NANCY SPAIN in the Daily Express 


FRANCOISE SAGAN’S 


new novel 


Those Without 
Shadows 


“Commands an instant admiration. She etches a 
whole temperament in one snatch of conversation.” 
—Evening Standard. 9s. 6d. net 





“One of the most absorbing novels I’ve read for 
years. A brilliant, elegant well-observed story... 
full of witty observation and emotional discovery. 

—NANCY SPAIN in the Daily Express 


| The Month 
of September 


Carven Prizewinner 
La - | 
FREDERIQUE HEBRARD 


**A warm study of a marriage. . . . idyllic happiness 
sincerely portrayed.” — Yorkshire Post. 10s. 6d. net 
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GLASGOW HERALD: ‘All those who love to read 
about uninhabited islands should get this 
book.” It is the true story of a New Zealant 
family who grew up in utter isolation on a tiny 
beautiful, but treacherous, Pacific island. A 
book for everyone. Illustrated. 15s. net 





Ancient Landscapes 
by JOHN BRADFORD, M.A., F.S.A. A_ book of the highest 


importance and interest dealing with the great contribution made by 
aerial photography to archaeology. Profusely illustrated. 84s. net 


. 
An Approach to Modern Physics 
by E. N. da C. ANDRADE, F.R.S. Listener: “An admirable gift to 
anyone who would like to know, and is willing to make an effort to 
know, what physics is doing at the present time.’ d//lustrated. 25s. net 
+ ° . 
The Origins of Modern Science 


by HERBERT BUTTERFIELD, Professor of Modern History, 


University of Cambridge. A new, revised and enlarged edition. 
SIR HENRY DALE in the Sunday Times: ‘a finely conceived and successful 
cn erprise . . . can be heartily recommended.’ 16s. net 


The Elements of Chess 


by J. du MONT. Liverpoot post: ‘J. du Mont has had the collabora- 
tion of Leonard Barden in revising this best of all introductory chess 
textbooks.” 1Ss. net 


Pastry-making ANN HARDY 


With a Foreword by André Simon. A new book of the highest quality 
concerned first with the pr inciples of pastry-making and then giving a 

fine collection of tested recipes. The author is a member of = Council 
of the Wine & Food Society. . 6d. net 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS | 











Fires of Revolt 


by G.M. DURANT. A fine story of Boadicea’s 
rebellion and the sack of Londinium, by an 
author who combines knowledge of Roman 
Britain with ; a flair for writing a good tale. Illustrated by Douglas 
Relf. lls. 6d. net. (AGe 11 Up) 





Animals in the Service 
of Man RICHARD OGLE 


The camel and the cat, the mongoose and the 
cormorant, the bee and the silkworm. How 
these and scores of other animals have co- 
operated with man since prehistoric times 
Profusely illustrated by the author. 

12s. 6d. net. (AGE 11 UP) 





Simon of Simonstown M. SANKEY 


A detective adventure story that is also a very gay, active. accurate 
picture of life on the South African coast. ///ustrated. 
lls. 6d. net. (AGt 11 Up) 


Science and the Doctor 
F. R. ELWELL and Dr. J. RICHARDSON 
How scientific discoveries help the doctor in his work. A book for 


anyone who is thinking of becoming a doctor or nurse. 
Fully illustrated. 13s. 6d. net. (AGE 13 UP) 


Men of Cou rage HOWARD JONES 


Really masterly short lives of Bunyan, Edward Wilson, Penn, Lister, 
Shaftesbury and Wilfred Grenfell. //lustrated. 12s. 6d. net. (AGE 13 Up) 


C. Bell & Sons, Ltd. (A BELL&) London, W.C.2 
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Journey to Java 
HAROLD NICOLSON 


A travel diary—Harold Nicolson and his wife, 
V. Sackville-West, went on a trip to Java and 
back on a Dutch liner at the beginning of this 
year—and a fascinating account of the author's 
ship-board reading round and about the subject 
of melancholy. In Journey to Java Harold Nicol- 
son recaptures the wit and sparkle of Some People. 
Book Society Recommendation. 21s. 


The Small Army 


MICHAEL MARSHALL 


‘*The Small Army, a strange mixture of Operation 
Venus and Lord of the Flies, is a fascinating book.”’ 
—The Evening News. ‘‘If Jefferies’s Bevis and 
Golding’s Lord of the Flies had mated and pupped, 
the result would very probably be THE 
SMALL ARMY.’’—MARGHANITA LASKI (The 


Observer). 
Illustrated 16s. 


The Settlers 


PETER DALZEL 


‘‘An unadorned yet quietly absorbing account 
of adventure shared by Peter Dalzel’s young 
Norwegian wife and small son. With ‘Bet’ and 
lain he found, in British Columbia, a small 
lakeside shack which was converted into a 
successful smallholding.’’—Birmingham Post. 
[!lustrated 21s. 


* 


Across the River 
RICHARD JOCELYN 


‘*Across the River gives a vivid and realistic pic- 
ture of what sappers were doing in the fighting 
area during the war in Italy. Itisa thrilling story.”’ 
—MAJOR-GENERAL N. A. COXWELL ROGERS, 
16s. 


Hamilton Avenue 
RONALD BYRON 


‘«Here is a novel about Africans without a word 
of the colour-bar controversy. It has the comedy 
and tragedy common to the human race what- 


ever the colour of its skin, and I recommend 
it warmly.’’—DOREEN WALLACE (Eastern Daily 
Press). 


Book Society Recommendation. 


1Ss. 
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Travellers’ Tales 


Arabesque and Honeycomb. By Sacheverell 
Sitwell. (Robert Hale, 35s.) 
A Reed Shaken by the Wind, By Gavin Maxwell. 
(Longmans, 21s.) 
Turkestan Alive, By Basil Davidson. (Jonathan 
Cape, 25s.) 
Portugal. By Roy Campbell. (Max Reinhardt, 
21s.) 
In these days of astringent, laconic reporting it 
is enjoyable to pick up, for a change, a book of 
travel by Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell. For Mr. Sitwell, 
with his sumptuous sentences, his richly coloured 
epithets and an undimmed sense of wonder which 
does not shrink from superlatives, recalls by con- 
trast the travellers of an earlier, even a nineteenth- 
century vintage. His Arabesque and Honeycomb 
describes a journey to the Middle East—primarily 
to Persia—in fulfilment of a long-standing desire 
to enjoy ‘one of the esthetic sensations of a life- 
time . . . the greatest architecture in colour there 
has ever been.’ Enjoy it he does, in all the miracu- 
lous changing blueness—and goldness—of the 
domes of Meshed and Isfahan, communicating his 
enjoyment to the reader with an enthusiasm for 
beauty refreshingly free from inhibition. 

Mr. Sitwell is a romantic. But he is also a man 
of letters, who has read everything, and a man 
of the civilised world who has been everywhere 
and seen everything. The glow of his travel 
impressions is thus enriched not only by high- 
lights from history but by illuminating parallels 
with the arts of other lands. Thus the Khazné at 
Petra recalls to him at once the cave-temples of 
Southern India and the Baroque churches of 
Southern Italy, while Baalbek inspires compari- 
son, here with a symphony by Berlioz, there with 
a supper-room designed for Louis XV and 
Madame du Barry. 

Mr. Gavin Maxwell, who travelled for a season 
with that ‘minor deity’ Mr. Wilfred Thesiger 
among the strange marsh Arabs of the Tigris delta, 
is more man of action than esthete. He endures 
with equanimity discomfort and vermin. He 
shoots pelican and coot and wild pig for the pot, 
once nearly meeting his death at the point of a 
tusk of a charging boar. He puts up, uncomplain- 
ing, with the boredom of the elaborate civilities 
of a primitive people, sitting interminably cross- 
legged in a vaulted reed hut' as he listens to con- 
versations of which he understands not a word. 
But all the time his eyes are open and his imagina- 
tion is working; and when he comes to write of 
it he does so with the sensibility of a born artist. 
The silhouette of his reed becomes ‘urgent as the 
keening of a violin’; the landscape—or rather 


| waterscape—develops ‘a quality inimical, almost 
| terrifying... 


the sun was suddenly obscured, 
and the colour drained from the world, as bright 
sea pebbles dry drab and magicless when wave 
and sun have left them.’ 

Mr. Maxwell writes as one close not only to 
nature but to human beings, responding with 
sympathy to the drolleries of the Arabs and with 
excitement to their dances. He writes as one close 
also to animals, whether amused by the water 
buffalo—‘primeval, pachyderm, patient and 


| wearily enduring; a little tragic too-—or moved 


| 


by ‘the little wild lonely cry’ of his dying baby 
otter. In A Reed Shaken by the Wind he has pro- 
duced a work of art. 

Mr. Basil Davidson, in Turkestan Alive, writes 
as a political journalist, concerned not with the 
timeless aspects of Turkestan but with its im- 
mediate evolutionary—no longer, he assures us, 
revolutionary—phase. Land reforms and educa- 
tional systems are his meat, and he serves it up 
in substantial portions, garnishing it with the cur- 


rent day-to-day experiences of a large assortment 
of officials, students, farmers and such. As actors 
in a political drama, which may or may not prove 
ephemeral, he brings them effectively alive. 

Mr. Roy Campbell writes largely about Mr, 
Roy Campbell. This posthumous work is a ran. 
dom collection of thoughts and experiences and 
facts concerned with his adopted country Porty. 
gal, including some translations of contemporary 
Portuguese poetry and prose. ‘I have one advan- 
tage over most previous writers,’ we read, ‘I have 
worked with my hands.’ These contrasting advan. 
tages are sometimes apparent in these pages, some- 
times not. But, since the ego of Mr. Campbell jg 
a compelling one, they are stimulating enough 


pages to dip into. 
KINROSS 


The Emperor’s Clothes 


The Market of Seleukia. By James Morris, 
(Faber, 25s.) 

THE literature of Middle Eastern travel in English 
is rich and rewarding. But in the last few decades 
a blight has descended on it, induced by the 
wrong-headed enthusiasms of Lawrence and his 
progeny, the earnest bumblings of misguided 
academics, and the flabby good will of official 
doctrines. Few have escaped this blight but with 
these few Mr. Morris must be counted. His 
book is a travel book. The traveller, it is true, 
sometimes disappears and the lecturer on ‘current 
affairs’ takes over. The latter is less interesting. 

The traveller is at his best in delineating the 
character of those he meets, and in evoking the 
savour of life in Oriental cities. Occasionally we 
run into a purple patch, but for the greater part 
his style is elegant, taut and economical. And 
what finally gives this book a distinction shared 
with its classical predecessors, is that it is not 
content to describe and instruct; in the centre of 
the landscape moves the author, aware and drily 
witty, recording not only what he sees, but the 
quality of his experience itself: it is a fine 
amalgam of sense and sensibility. 

Mr. Morris’s travels extend over the Arab East 
and Persia, and may be said to establish and skil- 
fully illustrate the proposition that the Emperor 
has no clothes. Streamlined novelties, grandiose 
talk, benevolent professions combine to hide, like 
a desert haze, what really exists, and to conjure 
up fantastic and imaginary shapes. The talk, 
remarks Mr. Morris about Aden, may give the 


impression that it is all ‘like some idealised 


African colony in the columns of the Observer. 
Mutatis mutandis the remark applies equally well 
elsewhere in the area. ‘He talked,’ writes Mr. 
Morris of a Sudanese Prime Minister, ‘in the 
language of Western democracy decorated witha 
certain indigenous floweriness of idiom; but I 
suspected the fibre of his talk was a good deal 
thicker and older than the conceptions of Burke 
and Jefferson.’ The disjunction between what is 
said and what is done is peculiarly radical in the 
Middle East: Mr. Morris’s chapters on Nasser’s 
Egypt, for instance, are particularly good on this 
point. But it is surprising to see so astringent a 
book suddenly become towards the end a shade 
sentimental about Irag and Nuri Said. 

The realities of Middle Eastern politics are 
unwholesome and unpleasing; but there are merci- 
fully other realities to which Mr. Morris is equally 
alive. Private decencies temper public cruelties; 
fanatical principles are mocked by easy-going 
incompetence; corruption lightens the load of 
impossible ambitions; and a pervading scepticism 
about politics has been bred out of centuries of 
despotism. ELIE KEDOURIE 
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Selkirkshire 


Another beautifully illustrated volume from the Royal 
Commission on the Ancient Monuments of Scotland, 
designed to interest the general reader as well as the specialist. 
It includes some account of the cultural and historical back- 
ground to the monuments and much information not readily 
available elsewhere, about the Forest of Ettrick, the local 
monastic properties, and the old county families. 41 plates, 
numerous plans. 67s. 6d. (post 1s. 6d.) 


British Guiana 


by MICHAEL SWAN 


A contemporary portrait of the only British territory on the 
South American continent written against a background of 
history and the personal experiences of the author. Fully 
illustrated. (Corona Library) 

“This is a book which makes a serious addition to colonial 
literature, and is a first-rate work in its own right.” The 
Spectator. 25s. (post 1s. 1d.) 


Ready soon 
Jamaica 


by PETER ABRAHAMS 


To present a true picture of this vivid and colourful island 
the author moved freely amongst its people and talked to all 
classes and creeds from the Governor to poor families in 
hovels. An admirable addition to the Corona Library series. 
Fully illustrated. 25s. (post 1s. 1d.) 


The Science Museum 
The First Hundred Years 


A centenary souvenir tracing the development of the present 
establishment from the old South Kensington Museum, 
opened in 1857, with illustrated articles on many of the 
important exhibits from the Wells Cathedral clock to the 
Whittle turbo-jet engine. 15s. (post 1s.) 


English Cutlery 
Sixteenth to Eighteenth Century 


by J. F. HAYWARD 


Here is the first book to be devoted to the history of fine 
English cutlery. The illustrations have been drawn from 
the collection in the Victoria and Albert Museum which is 
recognised as being one of the richest in existence. 

5s. (post 4d.) 


from the Government Bookshops in London, 
Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, Cardiff, 
Bristol, and Belfast, 
or through any bookseller 
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The Book of Leisure 


Edited, with a Foreword, by 


JOHN PUDNEY 
A beguiling miscellany of light-hearted literary cameos and 
pertinent pictures. With contributions from more than sixty 


famous authors and artists. Lavishly illustrated in colour and 
monochrome. 20s. net 


The Lure of the Turf 


MEYRICK GOOD 


Over half a century of racing memories recalled by the former 
Chief Racing Reporter of The Sporting Life. A ‘must’ for 
every follower of the Turf. 17 pages of illustrations. 21s. net 


Momella 


MAXIMILIAN VON ROGISTER 


The story of a remarkable farm in Tanganyika—a vivid 
evocation of the strange and beautiful landscapes and the 
teeming wild life that makes ‘Momella’ an African game 
paradise. 17 pages of illustrations. 18s. net 


Odhams Encyclopaedia 
for Children 


Again reprinted to meet continued heavy demand—the 
children’s encyclopaedia that is excitingly different. Praised 
alike by parents and teachers. 142 pages in colour. Over 
2,500 illustrations. 25s. net 


The Children’s Own 
Wonder Book 


Grand stories and articles by leading authors, including Enid 
Blyton and Derek McCulloch, plus games, puzzles, etc. 
9 pages in full colour. Nearly 300 illustrations. 9s. 6d. net 


The Children’s Book of 


Includes indoor and outdoor games, simple conjuring tricks, 
quizzes, and a wide range of hobbies and pastimes. 9 pages 
in full colour. Over 200 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 


From All Booksellers 
ODHAMS 








Ideal Christmas Gift Books 


Games, Puzzles and Pastimes 











CHATTO & WINDUS 


SIR HARRY 
JOHNSTON 


AND THE SCRAMBLE 
FOR AFRICA 


ROLAND OLIVER 


‘A perfect subject ... the picture of 
Africa seems to acquire new 
variety, subtlety, depth and reality 
... learned, lively and moving... 
will take its place among the best 
biographies of this decade’ 

The Times Literary Supplement 


‘Appreciative but discriminating 
‘ of particular value to the 
historian’ LORD HAILEY 


‘A fascinating character .. . a rare 
chance for a biographer and it has 
been brilliantly seized’ 

PHILIP MASON 


Illustrated 30s net 


EUROPE 
AND THE 


EUROPEANS 
MAX BELOFF 


A study of the points of contact 
between Europeans in the past and 
their current moves towards a 
closer community. 


‘Above all for the ordinary reader, _ 


whose knowledge and understand- 
ing of one of the greatest issues of 
our time it is bound to strengthen 
and sustain’ JOHN CONNELL 


25s net 


WILLIAM 
SANSOM 


AMONG 
THE DAHLIAS 


‘Some of his best stories . . . rich, 
lively . . . collector’s pieces’ 

JOHN DAVENPORT 
‘Excitingly, triumphantly good 
... the best writing that he has yet 
done’ JOHN METCALF 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


15s net 
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The Crowned Clubman 


Edwardian Portraits. By W. S. Adams. (Secker 
and Warburg, 25s.) 


THe Edwardian age is rapidly displacing the 
Victorian for first place in nostalgia, all the more 
because the nemesis that fell on it gives it a pathos 
that adds to its wonder. In this book, the late 
W. S. Adams rightly applied the term Edwardian 
to a longer era than the short luxurious reign. He 
considered that it began in the 1870s and 80s 
when Britain led the world in gathering the 
harvest of world trade through the ingenious 
export of capital, and that it ended in the ninth 
year of George V, with the close of the First 
World War. The catastrophe began as a con- 
sequence of Edwardian, Wilhelmine, Haps- 
burgian and Nicholasian conceptions of policy, 
and ended in world-wide revolution, violent or 
otherwise. If the book has a continuous fault, it 
is in over-concentration on the British side of 
things. A generous spirit breathes through it, but 
a determination not to overlook the beam in the 
beholder’s national eye made the writer see 
nothing to criticise elsewhere, least of all in the 
Germany of William II. The book follows Leftist 
prejudice too uncritically to realise the signifi- 
cance it often promises. 

The most entertaining things in the book are 
the author’s personal record of an Edwardian 
childhood, and his account of the eponymous 
hero himself. King Edward was not a simple man 
though he had simplicity of mind. He had extra- 
ordinary contradictions of character: his abnor- 
mal love of pleasure lay side by side with a sur- 
prising and persistent religious streak; his selfish- 


| ness was as unthinking as that of George IV, but 
| he rarely gave up a friend; he was a naive poli- 


tician, but his naiveté gave him common sense 
which often let him see clearer than the politicians 
could. The Kaiser could not make head or tail of 
him, so assumed that he was ‘a Satan.’ Some 
friendly observers mistook him for a genius. He 
never seems to have thought of himself as any- 
thing more than a crowned clubman. With all his 
faults he was without vanity. Mr. Adams might 
have made more of these curious contrasts, but 


| he was right to conclude that Edward was no 


mere flaneur. The King had only one outstanding 
talent: an ability to mix easily and pleasurably 
in every sort of society, and he used that talent 
to the utmost. The Victorian throne was in a 
sense unstable: it was mysterious and august by 
accidents of time and personality. It is hard to 
resist the impression that Edward gave the throne 
its enduring, modern, joyous character. 

The most hostile and damaging of these por- 
traits is the account of Baden-Powell. Here the 
author’s Leftist ideas took vigorous hold with the 


| result that they effectively obscured from his 
| vision this eminently non-Leftist subject. Baden- 
| Powell had the Edwardian virtues in abundance: 


patriotism, energy, love of life. He also had the 
limitations of the Edwardian gentleman: self- 
deceiving optimism, a coarse Kipling view of the 


| rights of man as these apply to ‘native races,’ 
and a coarse incapacity to distinguish between _ 


wreckers and reformers. But the point about the 
Chief Scout is not surely that he epitomised 
Edwardian weaknesses, but that in spite of them 
he achieved great and lasting good. This essay is 
fascinating, illuminating, and very misleading. 
W. S. Adams’s Edwardian heroes were Wilfred 
Scawen Blunt and E. D. Morel. Both were fascin- 
ating men, and the essays on them were evidently 
written by a loving hand. Given the author’s gener- 
ous prejudices, the pictures are inevitably one- 
sided, and in Blunt’s case, more than in Morel’s, 
somewhat flattering. Both men were oppositionists 


and to understand them the orthodox case needs 
to be represented. This was not done here. The 
uninstructed reader is left with no notion of 
Mahdi rule in the Sudan, which made nonsense 
of much of Blunt's protest, nor of the German 
war-party which goaded Europe into catastrophe 
and supplied the argument against Morel. Never. 
theless, the essay on Morel, though Possibly 
crediting him with more political sagacity than 
he had, is the best thing in the book and survives 
some tendentious misrepresentation. The reason 
is that the subject is so compelling and impressive, 
Blunt, for all his merits, had a touch of the pro- 
fessional martyr. Morel was of a much higher 
order of man, an authentic idealist who shunned 
the limelight, was incapable of insincerity, and 
always knew the appeal of common sense. It is 
a delight to read about such a being. 

The comic relief is supplied by the account of 
the first Lord Leverhulme. The description of 
that magnoperator unpacking and mutilating 


John’s portrait is very funny. 
CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


The Psychiatrist and the Vet 


Frames of Mind. By Henry Yellowlees. (William 
Kimber, 25s.) 


Dr. YELLOWLEES was brought up in his father’s 
mental hospital and has spent his life dealing with 
psychiatric patients. Consciously, at any rate, he 
has a friendly feeling towards them which he 
wants his public to share, and has collected a 
number of anecdotes, grave and gay, illustrating 
his patients’ eccentric but usually harmless be- 
haviour. 

Whether the peculiar horror of mental suffering 
is a fit subject for a ‘doctor’s case-book’ treat- 
ment is debatable. His book recalls the recently 
published Memoirs of a Veterinary Surgeon; in 
both there is the same Harley Street assurance, 
the same mellow retrospective judgments, the 
same sturdy commonsense empirical approach 
to illness combined with a journalist’s flair for a 
good story—and just about the same depth of 
understanding of their patients’ needs. 

Part of Dr. Yellowlees’s treatment consisted in 
stringing along with his patients in a friendly spirit 
to the extent of imitating without in the least 
understanding their behaviour. Perhaps it was a 
way of dealing with his own unconscious aggres- 
sive response, of which, though it must be an 
important problem for all psychiatrists, we hear 
nothing: his surface amiability is never disturbed. 
But all aberrant behaviour is based on a need to 
communicate; and the depth of their despair at 
seeing their doctor apparently involving himself 
in their madness without being able to explain 
it is unimaginable. In the same way he seeks to 
reassure and ‘educate’ the public by describing 
experiences for which he thinks no consistent 
explanation is necessary or possible. 

The most that can be said is that he does his 
best to treat his patients as human beings, while 
the neo-Pavlovians treat them as rats. But the 
very superficiality of his book demonstrates the 
superficiality of psychotherapy based solely on 
suggestion and reassurance unsupported by any 
consistent theory. The behaviour of psychiatric 
patients has its own logic and their need is for 
the understanding and interpretation of the un- 
conscious phantasies underlying it, a process 
which can only be undertaken by someone with 
a psychoanalytic training. Perhaps only a patient 
who has had the rare good luck to be transferred 
from Dr. Yellowlees’s kind of psychotherapist to 
a psychoanalyst can fully appreciate the dif- 
ference. JEAN HOWARD 
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New Books from the 
PHAIDON PRESS 


PRE-COLUMBIAN ART The Robert Woods Bliss 
Collection. With 266 illustrations, 165 in full colour, of 
works of art from aboriginal America, 1200 B.C. to A.D. 
1500. 13 X9$ in. 7 guineas 


ITALIAN PICTURES OF THE RENAISSANCE: 
THE VENETIAN SCHOOL by Bernard Berenson. 
With 1,333 illustrations, the Lists of Paintings and Index 
of Places. 10} x7} in. In two volumes 95s the set 


THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY edited by Sir Frank 
Stenton. With essays by eminent scholars, 150 illustrations 
from new photographs, descriptive notes. 12 x 10 in. 47s 6d 


WINDSOR CASTLE by Sir Owen Morshead, 
Librarian to Her Majesty the Queen. A new and revised 
edition of this scholarly and readable book on the Castle, 
with 111 illustrations. 8} x 5} in. 15s 


Please write for free catalogue 


PHAIDON PRESS LTD 


§ CROMWELL PLACE - LONDON SW7 
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AUTUMN BOOKS 


THE GENERAL 
STRIKE by 


‘Mr. Symons provides the first complete history of the 
General Strike. It is a fascinating record, based, in part, 
on a great crop of letters invited from people who had 
experience of it.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


Illustrated 215. 


A VISIT TO 
MRS WILCOX 7 


‘Her essays are both elegant and astringent and show 
not only appreciation but refreshing 
independence.” DAILY TELEGRAPH 


widespread 


2Is. 


A FAMILY 
PARTY by 


*, ,. reveals him at his old best... When, as you must, 
you read this remarkable little book, let it take its own 
time. You will be well rewarded. He is a writer of 
great gifts.’ OBSERVER 


Second Impression 85. 6d. 


THE CRESSET PRES 


JULIAN SYMONS 


NAOMI LEWIS 


JOHN O?7HARA 
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A GREAT BIOGRAPHY FOR 1957 
1958S—AND AFTER 


Shackleton 


MARGERY AND 
JAMES FISHER 


eo unforgettable . . . Shackleton in triumph and 
disaster . . . this ebullient lion of a man. . 
ment in itself.’ 


«ce 


. a monu- 
The Times 
‘Through some of these letters (to his wife) there 
runs such a strain of tenderness that one feels it 
It is from 
these letters, however, that one gets a glimpse of a 
Shackleton not elsewhere revealed.’ 

A. H. MACKLIN, Observer 


sacrilege, even now, to expose them. 


“It would or should take more than even a brace of 
Sputniks to outclass Ernest Shackleton.”’ 
Yorkshire Post 
“‘Long after the book is closed the reader will 
recall with a sense of wonder those photographs.’’ 
Scotsman 


624 pages, 118 illustrations and maps 30s. 


Alexander Werth | Melton S. Davis 
THE STRANGE ALL ROME TREMBLED 
HISTORY OF PIERRE ‘The full story of the Montesi 
MENDES-FRANCE AND THI Case, A must for those crime and 
GREAT CONFLICT OVER politics synonymous, but not so 
FRENCH NORTH AFRICA | mucha whodunit as a how the hell 
did he get away with it?’— 

‘Lively, acute, sympathetic study.”’ FREDERICK LAWs, Regional Book 
—Observer. “‘No one who seek Review. 12s. 6d. 
any serious understanding of the | 
problems which today confront the ~ 
French people can ignore what Mr. J. G. LINKS 
Werth says.’’—Sunday Times. The Book of Fur 
428 pages. 30s. 


‘‘Whether you possess a fur and 
want to know how to care for it, 
are expecting one in your Christ- 


Wilfrid Blunt 


) 1 ep . 
A PERSIAN SPRING mas stocking, or just dream of 
, having a fur one day, this will 
“Wonderful, exciting travel book, ore a Riise Sgt 
» interest you.’’—Birmingham Post. 
packed with marvels.’’—ELIZABETH 
a 7 “ 16 plates and frontispiece in colour. 
BOWEN, Tatler, ‘‘At every parasang t 


25s. 


he is more observant and more 


entertaining.’’——Observer,  ““Out- 
standiag photographs.’’—Spectator Andre Maurois 
56 photographs. 25s. 


THE CLIMATES OF LOVE 
Yiscount Samuel’s | ‘*In France one of his most admired 


Book of Quotations ; and successful books , , . admirably 

translated . . . a serious and subtle 

Sagacity and distinction... witand | study of love . . . more than 

wisdom on every page. Could | ingenuity there is artistry as well.”’ 
there be better value for the price?’’ | —FRANCIS WYNDHAM, Spectator 

—The Countryman. 15s. 13s. 6d. 
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THE CRUISE 
OF THE DOLPHIN 


Ferdinand Lallemand 


A reconstruction, based on re- 
markable detective work, of the 
last voyage of a Greco-Roman 
galley, found wrecked recently off 
Marseilles. Illustrated, 16s 


PAULA BATCHELOR 


Angel with Bright Hair 


The strange relationship between Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti and Elizabeth Siddal is the theme of a 
fine, imaginative novel. 15s 


GEORGE GISSING 


The Town Traveller 


November 22 marks the centenary of Gissing’s 
birth. This novel is his comic masterpiece: 
‘Completely happy. . . the book goes with the 
jostling swing of a great city’s daily life.’ 
(The Times) Ts 6d 









HESKETH PEARSON 
Gilbert 


His Life and Strife 
‘This delightful, affec- 
tionateand lightly ironi- 
cal study’ (Kenneth 
Allsop, Daily Mail) 
presents the stormy 
career of the playright, librettist and wit. Book 
Society Recommendation. Illustrated, 25s 


GROCK Grock: King of Clowns 


The autobiography of Europe’s premier clown, 
‘with its fascinating sidelights on the circuses 
and music halls of many countries is excellent 
reading.’ (The Times) Illustrated, 21s 


W. KC GUTHRIE 


In the Beginning 


Some Greek views on the origins of life and the 
early state of man. Professor Guthrie surveys the 


Greeks’ extraordinarily rapid advance from a 
mythological to a rational view of the world. 
18s 
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The Apothecary’s Shop. By D. J. Enright. 
(Secker and Warburg, 2is.) 
Contexts of Criticism. By Harry Levin. (Har- 
vard: O.U.P., 30s.) 

Waite Mr. Enright was lecturing in Japan he 
published in Tokyo a volume of essays called 
Literature for Man’s Sake—a forthright title, less 
enigmatic than his present one. Much of that 
volume is reprinted here. The words human and 
humane ring briskly through these essays, as, in- 
deed, do their implications through his poems. 
Mr. Enright is a moralist—undoctrinaire but (if 
one can rid the word of false and misleading 
accretions) committed. He is impatient with work 
which is not demonstrably about something, scorn- 
ful of critics who obfuscate the something when 
it’s there. Look, for example, at the opening pages, 
a section of lively exchanges touched off by a 
twaddling and portentous ‘Study in Critical Pro- 
cedure’; the wretched author of this study is (in 
| Mr. Enright’s hypothetical WEA class) ‘thrown 
out into the snow.’ 

‘The greater part of current literary criticism 
resembles a game of skittles played with ivory 
chess pieces,’ writes Mr. Enright. The danger of 
the other kind of literary critical game which has 
come into being since Mr. Enright wrote those 
words is that the equipment is deliberately crude 
and the players deliberately tough; the technique 
is throw-away, and the implied values lean over 
backwards so much to be those of the Plain Man 
that they sometimes become plain Philistine. Mr. 
Enright is not really this sort of player, but there 
are a few distressing streaks, chiefly apparent in 
the dialogue on The Cocktail Party.and, to a 
lesser extent, in “The Use of Poetry.’ What is pain- 
ful is the slightly strained jauntiness of tone, a 
feeling that the poet is not just a man speaking 
to men but a chap chatting to chaps. 

Healthy common sense is not enough. Mr. 
Enright’s peculiar strength is his alliance of 
common sense with a wide range of reference: 
| the general critical pieces are supported by essays 
on (among others) Shakespearian and Jacobean 
drama, Goethe, Thomas Mann, a useful juxta- 
position of Auden and Rilke, and—as one might 
expect—a volley of praise for Forster at the 
expense of Virginia Woolf. Mr. Enright is already 
well known and appreciated as poet, traveller and 
entertainer: he is now available, in solid form, 
as a travelled and entertaining critic. 

Professor Levin’s taste and scholarship are 
formidable. Men who can offer us substantial 
work on writers as different as Marlowe and 
Joyce, and with equal ease, are rare. Mr. Enright’s 
manner might be characterised as the informed 
shrug. Professor Levin’s is the knowing smile; he. 
| Knows a very great deal. Metaphors about ivory 
chess-pieces do not apply here, for there is nothing 
footling about these essays, most of which began 
life as contributions to high-powered symposia at 
| American universities. The book is divided into 

broad fields (‘Working Definitions’ and ‘Long 
Views’) and narrower ones (‘Notations on Novel- 








Christmas Reprints 
Stendhal’s Love [de Amour] (Merlin Press, 
| 21s.); Plutarch’s Moralia (Heinemann: Loeb 
| Classical Library, 15s.); Conrad’s Under Western 
Eyes (Penguin, 3s. 6d.) and Almayers Folly and 


Last Essays (one volume, Nelson, 6s.); O’Casey’s 
‘I 


Juno and the Paycock and The Plough and the 
Stars (Macmillan’s Pocket Library, 7s. 6d.); E. M. 
Forster’s A Passage to India (Everyman, 7s.); 
Thomas Mann’s Buddenbrooks (Penguin, 7s. 6d.). 
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Literary Games 


ists’), and in both he has the expansiveness and 
authority of a literary executive; one is made to 
feel that literature is the biggest and most im- 
portant of big businesses. To those who are 
daunted by the titles and headnotes (one tends 
automatically to shy away from fearsome dead 
metaphors using such terms as ‘frontiers’ and 
‘perspectives’), I would direct them immediately 
to Professor Levin’s ‘Observations on the Style of 
Ernest Hemingway.’ In this essay the ‘indubitable 
punch, the unexampled dynamics of Hemingway’s 
style’ are analysed with a ruthlessness and wit 
which are not, in the end, destructive, but which 
reveal more clearly than anything else I have 
read the mechanics of the mannerism. 

ANTHONY THWAITE 


Namier Under Scrutiny 


George III and the Historians. By Herbert Butter- 
field. (Collins, 21s.) 


In this new book Professor Butterfield estimates 
the value of the most recent passage in the 
historiography of eighteenth-century English poli- 
tics, namely, the work of Sir Lewis Namier and his 
well-drilled associates. It is a fascinating perfor- 
mance, admirable in its scholarship, its candour 
and its liberality. To the would-be historian it 
offers an education a thousand times more worth 
while than any abstract instruction in ‘historical 
method’; and the general reader will carry away 
from it much that will add to his appreciation of 
the finished work of historians. 

Sir Lewis Namier’s work can be cogently criti- 
cised because (though it is often incoherent at the 
edges) it has a hard core of doctrine; and it calls 
for examination because it is by way of getting 
itself accepted as the end-all of historical explana- 
tion in respect of the themes it covers. Its central 
idea is that a ‘structure of politics’ may be discerned 
in eighteenth-century England (and at other points 
in our history), and that the story of politics can 
be made intelligible by referring the actions of 
individuals and the flow of events to this structure. 
Its defects, in Professor Butterfield’s assessment, 
are that it takes account only of the manipulative 
aspects of politics, that it turns human beings 
(with their individual projects, ambitions and 
understandings of themselves) into automata, 
slaves of a situation, that events are recognised 
only as the counterparts of a ‘structure, and that 
it has resulted in serious and systematic mis- 
interpretation of various passages in the reign of 
George III. 

These criticisms, no doubt, will provoke reply, 
and the reader must make up his own mind about 
them. To me they appear moderate and well 
founded, though not always well formulated. 
And they are all the more cogent because Profes- 
sor Butterfield recognises in the Namier technique 
an exaggeration, a narrowing down and an in- 
appropriate solidification of a valuable principle 
already well known to historians and one that 
had made its appearance long ago in the his- 
toriography of eighteenth-century English politics, 
namely, the necessity of interpreting words, 
actions and events in terms of the ‘world’ in which 
they appeared. In the hands of the Namier school, 
what others are content to recognise as a set of 
dispositions and possibilities allowing room for 
movement and individuality has become a per- 
petually operative set of necessary and sufficient 
conditions and is even regarded as the cause of 
events and actions; with the result that narrative 
degenerates into nothing more than the ‘structure 
of politics’ extended in time and turned into a 
sequence, MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 
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The Sun Boat 


GORAN SCHILDT’s 


new voyage of discovery 
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Remember IN THE WAKE OF ODYSSEUS © 

and IN THE WAKE OF A WISH? The & 
~ author of these international best-sellers now : 
= describes and illustrates his third adventure— §& 
© a unique journey under sail 1,000 miles up the % 
= Nile to the Great Cataracts. 18s net S 
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THE 
TICHBORNE CLAIMANT 
Douglas Woodruff 


‘Will rank as the standard work on the subject.’— 
Sir Norman Birkett in Books of the Month. 
50 illustrations 30S. 


CHARLES VY: FATHER OF EUROPE 


Gertrude von Schwarzenfeld 


‘For its cultivated air, its wide range of knowledge and its descriptive powers . . . 
can be warmly commended.’—Times Literary Supplement. Illustrated 30S. 


SHAKESPEARE: A PORTRAIT RESTORED 
Clara Longworth de Chambrun 


‘A valuable study of Tudor England. Of Shakespeare she recaptures much that 
was lost.’—Irish News. Frontispicce 355. 


THE COMMANDER 


Gen. Sir lan Hamilton 


‘A most vivid, and also profound, study of the art of command.’—Capt. Liddell 
Hart. Frontispiece 15S. 


THE STRANGE ISLANDS 


Thomas Merton 


A second collection of poetry representing the work of seven or eight years. 15s 


CHALLENGER: THE LIFE OF A SURVEY SHIP 
Captain G. S. Ritchie, D.S.C., R.N. 


The story of a ‘happy ship’ and of the Surveying Service of the Royal Navy. 
Numerous illustrations and diagrams. 308. 


All prices are net 


HOLLIS & CARTER 
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Hatchards 


BOOKSELLERS 
SINCE 1797 


gaslit world of Napoleon III. 


{ Albert Gallatin 


RAYMOND WALTERS 


for 
superb 
service 


As statesman and diplomat, 
Gallatin played an important 
part in the early years of the 
republic as Secretary of the 
Treasury under Jefferson and 
Madison. 49s. net 


In stock in London 


187 PICCADILLY. W.1 








| Alias 0. Henry 


Bonamy Dosree (The Daily Telegraph). 


Gaslight and Shadow } 


ROGER L. WILLIAMS , 


The author has painted in lively, vivid colours the portraits of ) 
twelve outstanding people whose lives evoke the 


YULENGOR 
The Nomads of Arnhem Land 
By WILBUR S. CHASELING 
This is the story of the daily life of 


2p | " Australian Aboriginals, probably 

GERALD LANGFORD the most primitive of all living men. 
‘This admirably sane, well-documented and lively biography..; — gt pet — ae 

his life as told by Mr. Langford makes fascinating reading. , science, and every word is truth, 


startling beyond imagination. 
Illustrated 2\s. net 


TWANG WITH OUR 


MUSIC 
By BASIL MAINE 

The author is a leading musical 

) authority. In this book he has col- 

lected together a series of essays 

about music as varied as the Lutenist 

Ayres and the Bach Passions. **Mr. 

Maine, travelling like R. L. S., ever 

hopefully, proves a good companion 

who writes good sense in good 

virile English.”— Music Teacher 
15s. net 


AFTER A MANNER 
A Book of Parodies 
By G. H. VALLINS 

This book, like its predecessor 
Sincere Flattery, consists in the main 
of parodies contributed to Punch 
during the past few years. 

8s. 6d. net 


THE WESLEYS and the 


61s. net ’ ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


, , By G. H. VALLINS 
vailabl ! Booksellers 
Available from ¢ er A brilliant little book, which Mr. 
Vallins completed just before his 


35s. net 


dazzling 
38s. 6d. net 


Alexander Hamilton 


BROADUS MITCHELL 


The first of a two-volume 
biography, this book des- 
cribes Hamilton’s West 
Indian birth and boyhood, his 
war activities, his relationship 
with Washington and other 
Revolutionary leaders. 





REGEN1 3201 





acmillan New York 


10 South Audley St. 


untimely death. It is a fascinating 
study of eighteenth-century English 
and of the influence on it of two of 
the greatest figures of the age 

8s. 6d. net 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35, CITY ROAD 


London, W. 1 
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It’s a Crime 


4.50 From Paddington. By Agatha Christie. 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) The plots are so improbable, 
the characters so puppet-like, the style so stilted 
and the coincidences cluster so thickly, that it is 
resentfully that the reviewer reports that Miss 
Christie is always readable—even in this story of 
a murder in one train seen from another, and 
solved by a dear old drinker of cowslip wine. 

The Mythmaker. By Sarah Gainham. (Barker, 
12s. 6d.) A plausible political killing in the 
rococo hugger-mugger of immediately postwar 
Vienna, a place and a period that this admirable 
writer knows inside out, and writes about with 
feeling. Ingenious, stylish, amusingly informative 
about the great families of the gone-but-not- 
forgotten Empire, and well plotted, except for the 
all too common fault of too much concentrated 
explanation at the end. 

Suddenly a Widow. By George Harmon Coxe. 
(Hammond and Hammond, 10s. 6d.) Young wife’s 
elderly husband is dead, leaving a letter that 
accuses her of infidelity. If it is suicide, she is 
proved a wanton; if murder, she is the first sus- 
pect. Mr. Coxe is a most competent American 
pro, and weaves a cunning plot. No loose ends. 

The Shadow of Time. By Christopher Landon. 
(Heinemann, 13s. 6d.) A child is kidnapped and 
must first be sought, in the alleys of Rye and the 
valley of the Loire, and then rescued. The hack- 
neyed theme is made fresh, moving and exciting, 
without the aid of bloodshed, by an impeccable 
sense of timing and style. 

Lady Killer. By William Hardy. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) Readable but predictable little 
number about yet another mild-mannered man— 
an American professor of mathematics this time 
—who plans to murder his tedious wife. The 
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*T will stick my neck out and affirm that | 
this is as brilliant a collection of stories by 
a single author as has been published 
during the last 25 years.”—Francis Iles, 
Manchester Guardian. 


MYSTERY 
STORIES 


by Stanley Ellin 


‘Ten grand gu‘gnol stories of which one, 
‘The Speciality of the House’. . . sets the 
pattern of highly skilled construction, sur- 
prise ending, touch of horror. Each story 
very, very good.” —Christopher Pym, Spec- 
tator. 





“Good crime stories are much rarer than 
good novels, and readers with a nose for 
them will have discovered the American 
writer Stanley Ellin [who] writes very well 
indeed. At least two of these stories are 
classics of their kind, but all Mr. Ellin’s 
stories have their own distinctive flavour.” 

—Fulian Symons, Books and Arts. 


‘Ten stories which come consistently close 
to perfection, these are virtually flawless 
tales. Here is a permanent classic among 
short story collections.” —A. Boucher, New 
York Times. 


IIs. 6d. net 
T.V. BOARDMAN & COMPANY LTD 














campus background, and the italicised stream of 
consciousness of the young war veteran towards 
whom the unduly long arm of coincidence is 
reaching, add little to what Mr. Iles did, once and 
for all, in Malice Aforethought. 

The Saracen Shadow. By Shane Martin. (Col- 
lins, 10s. 6d.) The author creates an entirely new 
first growth of the Médoc so as to stage a series 
of medizvally melodramatic murders at the 
chateau (where they are unconscionably behind- 
hand in bottling their ’49s). Full marks for local 
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colour; five out of ten for plot; next to nothing 
for winemanship and French genders. 

Landed Gently. By Alan Hunter. (Cassell, 
11s. 6d.) There was ‘something suspiciously like 
moisture’ in the cockney sergeant’s eye over the 
Chief Inspector’s kindness to the kiddies; the 
American lootenant talks about ‘a real live British 
lord,’ in whose features ‘assuredly there was the 
stamp of high breeding’; and the Chief Constable 
says ‘damn those fellers’ to a police surgeon who 
has—inevitably—a Scots accent. Seldom have so 
many cardboard characters uttered so many 
clichés over so improbable a murder. 

CHRISTOPHER PYM 


Opened Before Christmas Day 


Horses in Fact and Fiction. Compiled by Ake Runnquist. (Cape, 35s.) 

The Great Horse Omnibus. Edited by Thurston Macauley. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 25s.) 
English Love Poems. Edited by John Betjeman and Geoffrey Taylor. (Faber, 15s.) 

The Spy’s Bedside Book. Edited by Graham Greene and Hugh Greene. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 15s.) 
Who’s Who for Beginners. By Sandy Wilson and Jon Rose. (Max Parrish, 12s. 6d.) 

The Changing Face of Beauty. By Madge Garland. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 42s.) 
Poetic Heritage. Compiled by John Press. (André Deutsch, 10s. 6d.) 

English Masterpieces 700-1800. Edited by Professor H. W. Herrington. (Peter Owen, 42s.) 
The Book of Leisure. Edited by John Pudney. (Odhams Press, 20s.) 

The Bedside Guardian 6. Foreword by Ivor Brown. (Collins, 13s. 6d.) 

A Book of Anecdotes. Selected and edited by Daniel George. (Hulton Press, 18s.) 


ELEVEN of them. Eleven anthologies or quasi- 
anthologies, almost all specifically designed to be 
wrapped in spangled paper and coloured ribbon 
and handed over on December 25, 1957. It is 
possible that some large family, with a known 
taste for books, will get them all. After the enor- 
mous lunch, the unaccustomed quantities of mid- 
day drink, the Queen’s speech and perhaps the 
washing-up, they are gathered together in their 
drawing room, somnolent and replete, and it. is 
for just such drowsiness that the majority of these 
books were collected, edited, printed, priced pretty 
high, and bought. Most of them are good value, 
at that. 

The children of the family are growing up: 
there are no infants’ books here. The girls are 
home from Cheltenham or Westonbirt, and for 
them there are two books about horses. The larger 
and more expensive anthology consists mostly of 
translations, compiled by a knowledgeable Swede. 
It is illustrated, though not as well nor as richly 
as the subject and price warrant, and is printed on 
very thick paper: it is called Horses in Fact and 
Fiction. The daughter who gets this one will 
think, at first glance, that she is better served than 
her sister who got The Great Horse Omnibus 
(which has nothing to do with buses). So far as 
lavishness of display goes she is right, but the 
cheaper and unillustrated book contains, in fact, 
richer reading, and has the advantage for our 
English girls that it was compiled here. For the 
boys of the family there are three winners. John 
Betjeman’s and the late Geoffrey Taylor’s English 
Love Poems is an extremely fine selection, con- 
taining many uncommon poems, and is beauti- 
fully produced. It would be a joy to anyone, but 
for a sensitive and perhaps even amorous boy, in 
his last year at school or his first at a university, it 
should indeed be a delight, particularly if given 
him by the Pamela or the Daphne who has won 
his heart. For his less romantic brothers or 
cousins there is The Spy’s Bedside Book, by 
Graham and Hugh Greene, again an anthology 
of snippets and snatches all about false beards 
and invisible inks and international skulduggery, 
great fun. Another excellent joke is Who’s Who 
for Beginners, which contains cruel and witty 
descriptions of many familiar and fashionable 
types: the words are by Sandy Wilson, the Boy 
Friend man who must never be confused, even 


on Christmas afternoon, with Colin or Edmund 
or Angus, and the photographs, by Jon Rose, 
seem to this reviewer the funniest to appear in a 
book since Beaton’s My Royal Past. These five 
should keep the young people happy, if not quiet. 

For the older and drowsier members of the 
family, there is one truly gorgeous book, The 
Changing Face of Beauty. It is a mass of pictures, 
beautifully produced, of handsome and delicious 
ladies, from Nefertiti to Marilyn. The accompany- 
ing text, explaining how and why they adorned 
their faces and bodies and what aspects of female 
beauty were most admired in different periods, is 
scholarly, interesting and brief. But the pictures 
are the thing, and if any uncle is not overjoyed 
with it, there must be something wrong with him 
or with the Christmas fare. For his wife there is 
another anthology of poems, Poetic Heritage. 
These have been appearing each week in the 
Sunday Times, and date from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to our time. It is a thin, reasonably priced 
book, and few of the poets are represented by 
more than one lyric apiece. It is hard to discover 
on what principle they were chosen, but they are 
almost all famous old favourites, and are bound 
to give pleasure just before dropping off to sleep. 
On the other hand, English Masterpieces 700-1800 
is a vast and formidable American collection, run- 
ning to close on a thousand pages. It is mostly 
verse and seems to contain every famous poem 
of the millennium. A solid offering. 

There are three more. The Book of Leisure is 
edited by John Pudney, contains articles and 
stories and photographs selected with no obvious 
plan in mind, and is, to be frank, strongly 
reminiscent of The Saturday Book. This would 
do well for some cousin, of either sex, recently 
arrived from the Antipodes, whose taste we do 
not know but who loves being in England. It is 
such a hodge-podge of this and that, china, his- 
toric houses, jokes, sport and whatnot, that there 
is bound to be something that will please. The 
Bedside Guardian 6 is a collection of the best 
leaders, reviews, articles and so on printed in 
that paper in 1956 and 1957. Written in the 
Guardian's clear and usually elegant prose, and 
illustrated with Low’s cartoons, it is an interesting 
memorial to the climate of opinion in the year of 
Suez and Hungary. Some people like reading 
newspapers in bed, which can be a nuisance to 
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other people who are in bed with them and want 
to go to sleep. This is the answer. Finally there is 
Daniel George’s A Book of Anecdotes. It runs 
to over 400 pages and contains endless little tales 
about the famous and the near-famous. It is hard 
to envisage which member of the family would 
want to plough through several hundred anec- 
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dotes. Perhaps grandfather would like to add to 
his repertoire? In any event, he will derive a 
certain tetchy entertainment from noting the 
weird and slovenly proof-reading, which makes 
Charles Ii do something in 1600 and has Handel 
born in 1785 and dying in 1759. 

CONSTANTINE FITZGIBBON 


A Scholarly Let-Down 


The Early Christian Church. By Philip Carring- 
ton. (C.U.P., two volumes, 52s. 6d. each.) 


Tue Archbishop of Quebec's lengthy (over 1,000 
pages in all), learned, handsomely printed and 
splendidly illustrated history of the first two cen- 
turies of the Christian Church is such a notable 
addition to the literature of its subject that it may 
be churlish to wish it had been differently 
arranged and even differently conceived. After 
all, two very large and very expensive volumes 
dealing with two centuries in Christian history 
might well be expected to tell us pretty well all 
that we want to know, either directly in the text or 
indirectly by reference to the works and views of 
other scholars. If one wants a general and rapid 
survey of early Christian history one can look toa 
number of short books which tell their story 
in far fewer words. A book of this length ought 
to show us in some detail (or so one might ex- 
pect) the immense difficulties which scholars face 
in getting at the facts of the genesis and earliest 
development of Christianity. It ought to let us in 
on some of the controversy about Christian 
origins, to indicate where nothing more than 
Opinion is possible and where opinions differ. 
It would be an advantage if it were readily usable 
by the man who wants to look up a particular 
person or episode in the story and find the event 
or the life or the doctrine discussed connectedly. 


Father of the Blues 


The autobiography of W. C. Handy 
The lively autobiography of one of the most famous 
negroes who ever lived, composer of the Memphis Blues 
and St. Louis Blues. He describes his days in the original 
minstrel shows, how he formed his own band and his 
career in New York as a publisher and song writer. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 25s. net. 


The Story of Jazz 


by Marshall Stearns 
‘Here is the basic history of jazz we have all been waiting 
for... as an introduction to the subject for the intelligent 
reader it is unsurpassed.”—Duke Ellington. Demy 8vo. 
Illustrated. 30s. net. 

8 AEE FY 


We Captured a U-Boat 


by Rear Admiral Daniel V. Gallery, U.S.N. 
Edited with an introduction by Commander Edward 
Young, D.S.O. The story of the submarine war in the 
Atlantic and the daring capture of the U-505 when a 
German U-boat was actually boarded and captured at 
sea. This is without doubt one of the major books to 
come out of the last war. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18s. 


Delightful Food 


by Marjorie Sa!ter and Adrianne Allen Whitney 
Introduction by Noel Coward: Decorations by Oliver 
tessel. 

For every part of every meal the authors offer a recipe 
which will make it superlative—the word Noel Coward 
uses to describe the many meals he has eaten as their 
guest. “The cookery book of the year.”’—Sunday 
Express. Medium 8vo. 25s. net. 




















The Decline and Fall of Sex 


by Robert Elliot Fitch 
“When sex is separated from love and honour, it sinks 
into the slime” is the author’s argument which he 
illustrates with examples from contemporary life and 
letters. “‘The most penetrating. study of sex in our 
society that has yet appeared.”—New York Times. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. : 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON 





These may be no more than personal desires, 
but Dr. Carrington has not satisfied them. 

It is not easy to characterise the principles 
which seem to underlie this history. In the Intro- 
duction we are told that the standpoint is con- 
servative, that the author does not undertake 
any large-scale reconstructions or set forth any 
revolutionary hypotheses. (In his time the Arch- 
bishop has not eschewed the revolutionary hy- 
pothesis.) Fair enough. But it would be nice, here 
and there in the text, to be told something about 
some of the bolder hypotheses and reconstruc- 
tions set forth by others, if only in occasional 
footnotes. There are none of these, and Dr. 
Carrington almost never mentions the names of 
other scholars. At best this makes the reading 
less onerous; at worst it can be seriously mis- 
leading. Similarly, if you want to find out about, 
say, a person like Irenzus or a phenomenon like 
Gnosticism, you will have to work from the 
index to trace the many places where they are 
discussed in this connection or that. 

To point only to such disappointments would 
be unfair. If you have the patience and time 
to read the volumes through (and a disciplined 
memory), you will get the whole story, or at 
least a conservative rendering of it. It is perhaps 
best in discussions of the writers and documents 
of the Apostolic and immediately sub-Apostolic 
periods. In countless places there is much that is 
fresh and illuminating. But taken as a whole this 
history does not displace histories like those of 
Duchesne, Lebreton or Leitzmann. It is because 
Dr. Carrington is so eminently equipped to have 
done just this that one cannot help feeling let 
down. HOWARD ROOT 


Knife, Fork and Gun 


Ordeal By Water. By Peter Keeble. (Longmans, 
18s.) 
As far as my feet will carry me. By J. M. Bauer. 
(André Deutsch, 15s.) 
Spy for Germany. By Erich Gimpel. (Robert 
Hale, 18s.) 
As the peace goes on, publishers seem to become 
more and more convinced that what makes a war 
best-seller is not the honesty of the writing so 
much as the incredibility of the story. They boost 
works of sensational journalism far more loudly 
than the occasional book like Ordeal By Water, 
which really does tell you what it was like to be 
that man, at that time and in that situation. 
Honestly, simply, vividly and humorously, 
Peter Keeble describes the first terrifying time 
he donned a diver’s outfit, and the makeshift 
resourcefulness of his small team of underwater 
experts who destroyed limpet mines and salvaged 
sunken tugs, docks and jeeps from the Mediter- 
ranean. Among his other tasks he put the crippled 
Valiant back into service at Trincomalee, and 
landed from a submarine on the enemy-occupied 
mainland of Greece. His object then was to find 
out how quickly the blocked harbours of Pirzus 
and Leontas could be made navigable again, and 
his account of the tense expectation before this 
adventure, the self-conscious dressing-up with 
revolvers, the debate on whether to blacken his 
face and hands—and his relief that he had not 
done so when he found that Greek children were 


to row him ashore—is one of the best passages in 
a first-class story. 

When I read on the dust-jacket of As far as my 
feet will: carry me that a German escaper had 
walked 8,000 miles with a false kneecap and a 
bullet in his skull, and that his name is false, and 
that he refuses to be photographed except from 
behind, I began to wonder. The wonder was not 
diminished by the publisher’s announcement that 
he had not believed the story until he had met 
the escaper (who presumably told him that it was 
true) and that the author himself had not believed 
it until he had painstakingly checked every detail 
of those 8,000 miles. Both the title and the blurb 
are in fact misleading because the fictitious 
‘Clemens Forell’ made the greater part of his 
journey by dog sledge, reindeer sleigh and train, 
Most of the details which the author checked are 
omitted from the book, but he does tell us that 
after the escaper had at last reached Teheran from 
Great Cape in Siberia, a journey which took three 
years, he had forgotten how to use a knife and 
fork. 

Spy for Germany is told in the first person, 
In 1944 Gimpel was landed by U-boat on the 
coast of the US. His companion, who was shortly 
to betray him to the FBI, was a drunken renegade 
American. Over one-third of the book deals with 
the court martial of these somewhat inept spies 
and Gimpel’s eleven years in American prisons, 
He says of his release and subsequent return to 
Germany, ‘It was a long time before my palate 
learned to distinguish a Moselle from a Rhine 
wine.’ Obviously he had been issued with a knife 
and fork in Alcatraz. ERIC WILLIAMS 





The publishers of Dylan Thomas: Letters to 
Vernon Watkins, which was reviewed in last 
week’s issue by John Davenport, are J. M. Dent 
and Sons with Faber and Faber. 


100 Years 
of the Hallé 


C. B. REES 


Foreword by Sir John Barbirolli 

‘Its full saga is entertainingly told.’—Daily 
Express. ‘The full story of its origins and 
adventures is extremely well and con- 
cisely told.’—Truth. 
Second Impression 





Illustrated 2s net 


One Small Boy 


BILL NAUGHTON 


‘Fine novel of cotton town family life, 
written in strong, plain prose as truly 
matched as cobble-stones.’—Daily Mail. 
‘Mr. Naughton has a wonderful ear for 
speech, and his characters come alive 
triumphantly. . . . a novel extraordinarily 
close to the grain of life.’—New Statesman. 
Book Society Recommendation 18s net 


Extraordinary 
Seaman 


J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


‘The life of Captain Cochrane, the most 
astonishing fighter in the history of the sea. 
Tense, exciting, always on the move.’— 
Sunday Express. ‘The swashbuckling account 
of one of the greatest seamen who ever 
lived.’—News Chronicle. 


illustrated 15s net 


MacGibbon and Kee 
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Polar Northcliffe 


Shackleton. By Margery and James Fisher. 
(Barrie, 30s.) 

Jn spite of sputniks, polar exploration is still 
pooming. Shackleton Base, occupied by the 
Commonwealth Transarctic Expedition, is buz- 
zing with aircraft and ‘sno-cats’; radio contact is 
excellent. The Tottan has just sailed for Halley 
Bay with stores and men for the Royal Society 
pase there. So the Antarctic can still stand up to 
outer space as an arena for rival explorers and 
the time is ripe for a book. I can easily imagine 
the care and devotion that the authors put into 
this one—the endless research and annotation and 
checking. If only they had done a bit more editing 
to reduce its terrifying bulk! It has 550 pages 
with not very wide margins and not very large 
type, heavily footnoted and appendixed. 

Still, it is a big subject and the Fishers have 
given it the big treatment. It will become a 
standard work on the human side of polar 
exploration. I say human side to distinguish it 
from the very many publications under such titles 
as ‘The Hyroid Zoophytes collected by the British 
Antarctic Expedition . . .—publications of the 
greatest scientific value which are caviar to the 
general, and frozen caviar at that. 

Shackleton has been called ‘a real Elizabethan’ 
and ‘the greatest leader that ever came on God's 
earth bar none.’ The leadership shines, or you 
might even say glares from every page. Eliza- 
bethan? I think it would be much more accurate 
to call him a real rip-roaring Edwardian, practical 
and to a large extent ruthless. He was one of the 
go-getters who dragged the nineteenth century 
bawling and, fighting across the threshold of the 
twentieth and enjoyed every moment of it. When 
he returned from the Scott expedition in 1903 he 
found life dullish. Being assistant editor of the 
Royal Magazine was not exciting or profitable. 
He foresaw a boom in cigarette smoking and tried 
to get in on it by founding his own company. He 
became secretary and treasurer of the Royal Scot- 
tish Geographical Society where he rapidly 
installed the telephone, shocking the older geo- 
graphers. He stood unsuccessfully as a Liberal- 
Unionist for Dundee and then he settled for a 
while in an office job for William Beardmore, 
which was a little more in his line because Beard- 
more was just going into the motor-car industry 
which was new and challenging. But even looking 
into the design of a new gas engine quickly 
flagged and he told a colleague: ‘I want to go on 
a further expedition soon. This time I want to 
command it myself.’ 

The Fishers throw up a lot of illuminating 
little points all adding to their wide-screen picture 
of the man. Having learned that diet was vital he 
employed a M, Oddenino to teach cooking to his 
second expedition. He experimented with a 
propeller-driven sledge, hankered after his ice- 
travelling motor-car and got it, took an Avro 
float-plane on the Quest and generally banged 
about like a sort of Polar Northcliffe, known as 
Boss instead of Chief. It seems typical that part 
of his war work was in South America as a 
propagandist under Carson while the rest was 
spent on supervising equipment and training for 
the North Russian force at Murmansk in 1917-18. 

‘Why do I do these things? . . . One goes once 
and then one gets the fever and can’t stop going. 
So I return to the wild again and again until I 
suppose, in the end, the wild will win. There is 
the fascination of striving after the almost impos- 
sible.’ This is probably as final a statement on 
Polar exploration (from the leader’s rather than 
the scientist’s point of view) as ‘because it’s there’ 
was about climbing Everest. GERARD FAY 
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Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


Tue county roadman, with his two red warning flags 
fastened to sticks, has a comparatively uneventful 
life, working his way along his stretch of highway, 
trimming hedges and clearing drains and so on, and 
knowing, I think, just where he will be at Michaelmas 
or New Year, if the weather is average and seasonal. 
The town roadman’s lot is a little different. Ours 
works under the local authority and seems to be 
migratory in his habits, coming our way once in a 
while, pushing his brush or hanging upon its shaft 
for long intervals while he ponders. I spoke to him 
the other day. A spell of cold had brought a deluge 
of leaves from the trees which are now almost bare. 
The road was carpeted with leaves and the wind 
seemed set to drive the poor roadman out of his 
mind. He brushed and brushed and then stood 
rather helplessly on his sweepings, wondering how 
he could keep them intact while he manipulated his 
shovel and got the harvest into his barrow. Each 
time he cleared a small area it was immediately 
covered, and each time half his sweepings took to 
the air before he got them boxed. ‘This,’ he said with 
feeling, ‘is what we pay rates for!’ I might have 
disputed the fact, but instead smiled tactfully, for 
he was very near the end of his tether. 


A ScruB PHEASANT 


The scrub, a mass of blackberry, dog-rose. gorse, 
and stunted and wind-bowed larch, is a feeding 
ground for all sorts of bird both large and small. 
The hawthorn attracts berry-eaters but tits find 
insects, eggs aad larve, while the underbrush 
shelters a cock pheasant who picks what he wants 
from the ground and finds the place to his liking. 
He flies up there in mid-afternoon. Last spring it 
was noticed that the territory was coveted by another 
cock pheasant who had taken a fancy to the place, 
and there was an exciting episode when the two faced 
each other in full view on the edge of the rock, where 
they postured like fighting cocks with wings down 
and necks slowly and menacingly thrust out. Do 
pheasant cocks fight with their spurs ripping? They 
may do on occasions but this batile didn’t reach that 
stage. After long inspection of each other, one of 
the contestants slowly retracted his outstretched neck, 
lowered his ruff of hackles, withdrew a fraction as 
he pulled in his wings and seemed to cower. The 
victor didn’t crow, but his head .rose and his neck 
arched while the vanquished bird turned and faded 
into the brush. That the defeated cock was leaving 
the area seemed certain, and ever since only one 
cock has been present and not even a hen pheasant 
has been seen to accompany him. 


CATCHING A Duck 


Some years ago I gathered what knowledge I had 
on poaching and wrote a book about it, discovering, 
on publication, what a vast field the subject really 
covers and how extensively its study has been pursued 
by generation after generation. By the time I had 
finished with correspondence I could easily have 
compiled an encyclopedia of poaching and knavery, 
although my original intention had been to enjoy a 
literary exercise rather than to educate my peers, 
The other day I came across an old Cheshire poacher 
and ne’er-do-well’s way of helping himself to his 
neighbour’s ducks and it seemed a thing worthy of 
note. The ducks in question enjoyed the freedom of 
a stretch of river, being gathered in at night when 
they had done up-ending themselves for food. The 
poacher drove stakes into the bed of the river so 
that the tops of these were a foot or so beneath 
the surface. On the ends of the stakes he placed 
bricks to which he attached baited hooks. The ducks 
seized the submerged bait, hooking themselves, dis- 
placing the bricks and sinking to the bottom. After 
dark the poacher went out and retrieved his bricks 
and his drowned ducks! 


HEELING BROCCOLI 


The unsightliness of run-to-seed broccoli doesn’t 
apparently bother some gardeners, but it is wasteful 
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and may be avoided to an extent by ‘heeling’ plants 
to the north and thus discouraging ‘bolting.’ This 
month is a good time to take such a precaution and 
ensure that the kitchen and not the compost heap 
gets the greens. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


No. 128 
Specially contributed by J. HARING (The Hague) 
BLACK (5 men) 

















WHITE (10 men) 


WHITE to play and mate in 2 moves: solution next week. 
Solution to last week's problem by Aizikowicz: Q-K 7, 
no threat. 1...Q x Q;2Kt-B6. 1...Q x Ktete.; 
2Q-K 1. 1... Kt-Kt3;2 B-B3. 1...P-B4, B3; 
2Px P. 1...P-R5;2Q X RP. Good example ofa 
rather old-fashioned type of problem—‘waiter’ with 
no changed mates. 
* 


It is always rather pleasant to see a reputedly inferior 
and outmoded defence triumph—how much more so 
when it wins in a correspondence game, with White 
having all existing analysis and plenty of time at his 
disposal; and, best of all, when the game is won by a 
weaker player against a stronger. All these conditions 
are satisfied in tke following game, beautifully played 
by Black. Curiously enough, the loser, Schmid—one 
of the finest correspondence players in the world— 
was the winner as Black in the equally good corre- 
spondence game recently given in this column, 

White, L. Scamip (Germany) 


Black, Dr. BERGRASSER (France) 
@pening, Centre Counter 


1P-K4 P-Q 4 22 Kt-Kt 5( ) Kt-B3 
22 P Kt-K B 3 23 Q-K | Kt x P 
3 B-Kt § ch B-O 2 24 K-R 1 Kt-B 4 
4B-B4 B-Kt 5 25 R-B3 B-B 2 
5 P-K B 3 B-B 4 26 B-Ki 4 ch K-Ktl 
6 Kt 2 (a) Kt P 27 R-QO BI Kt-Q 4 
7 Kt-Kt 3 B-Kt 28 B-B 5 QxP 
8 O-O P-K 3 29 R-Ktl(g) Q-B3 
9 P-B4(¢/ Kt-Q B3 30 R x Kt x P 

10 P-Q4 ) Q Kt-K 2! 31 Kt-R 3(h) Kt-Kt 6 ch? 

11 B-Kt 3 P-K R 4! 32 P x Kt P P 

12 O-K 2 P-R 5 33 Q-K 4(/) Kt = Kt 

13 Kt-K 4 B Kt 34 P x Kt R x Pch 

14Q~xB Kt-B 4 35 K-Ktl R-R 8 ch! 

1S P-B 3 (d B-K 2 36 K x R Q-R 3ch 

16 Kt-Q 2 P-B 4! 37 K-Ktl Q-R 7 ch 

17 Kt-B 3 P P 38 K-Bl P-Kt 7 ch 

18 B-R 4 ch K-B 1 39 K-K 1 P-Kt 8=Q ch 

19 P P Q-Kt3(e) 40 Bx Q Q x Bch 

20 B-Q2 R-Q 1 41 R-BI B-R 4ch 

21 B-B 3 B-Q 3 42 Resigns (/ ) 

(a) 6 Kt-B 3 is better, making Black work to recover his pawn: 
White, however, already has the idea of foreing his K B P to B 5— 
it is his inability to carry out this plan that costs him the game. 

(b) Probably better 9 P-Q 4, retaining pawn on B 3. 

(c) Critical moment in opening; after this natural move Black 
prevents P-B 5 and White's game gradually deteriorates. He must 
try 10 P-B 5. If now 10 . B-B 4 ch?; 11 P-Q 4!, Ki x P (or 
B x P ch); 12 K-R 1! and White wins a piece. Therefore 10... 
P x P!; 11 Ke P, B-B 4 ch; 12 P-Q 4, B = Kt; 13 P x Band 


game ts about equal—if 13 R x B, B x P ch; 14 K-R 1, Kt-B 3; 
White has probably not got enough for pawn 

(d) Black threatened 15... Kt-K B 3; 16Q x P,Q x Pech: 
17 R-B 2(17 K-R 1 Kt-Kt 6 ch!; 18 P x Kt, P P mate), 
Q-Q 8 ch; 18 R-B 1, B-B 4 ch and mates in 2 more moves. 

(e) Black’s game is positionally won; White cannot adequately 
defend his pawns and Black kmghts—~and K R P —dominate 
board. 

(/) Or 22 Kt-K 5, Kt-B 3; 23 Q-Q 3, Kt x P!; 24 B x Kt, 
B-B 4, and wins a pawn 

(g) Not 29 Kt x K P?, B-R 4!; 30Q x B,Q x R ch; 33 
B-Kt 1, Kt-Kt 6 ch; 32 P « Kt, P x P mate. 


(h) 31 R B,Q x Kt; is equally hopeless. 
(4) 33R x B, Kt x Kt!;34R x Q, Kt-B7d.ch; 35 K-Kt }, 
R-R 8m 


ate. 
(j) 42 R-Kt4,B x Roch; 43Q x B, Q-K 6 mate. Fitting finish 
to a very fine game. 





3 PER CENT AND 7 PER CENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 





Why are bankers so myopic? The 
‘ , lowering of discount rates from 
bes in, 4 per cent. to 3 per cent. by five 

Federal Reserve banks, including 
New York, comes much too late to prevent an 
American recession. If the monetary easing up is 
carried farther it may be that the recession can 
now be kept within decent bounds and prevented 
from developing into a bad depression, but it 
will need new expenditures and fresh ideas to 
start a recovery. A Federal Reserve Board spokes- 
man said that the cut was ‘a recognition that infla- 
tion, at least temporarily, had ceased to be the 
dominant factor in the economy.’ Any manu- 
facturer who has been watching his inventories 
rise over the past few months through sluggish 
trade, or any student who has been plotting on 
a graph the stagnating index of production, could 
have told him that long ago. The seasonal autumn 
revival in the United States has been conspicuous 
by its absence. Industrial output for October was 
down and the Department of Commerce esti- 
mated that October personal incomes had fallen 
by $1,800 million to $345,000 million (as com- 
pared with August) on account of lower wage and 
salary payments. The drop in railway car loadings, 
in steel operations, in new orders, not to mention 
the projected cuts in capital expenditures next year, 
all herald the start of a new recession. For the past 
few weeks interest rates have been easing and bank 
loans have been falling, so that the Federal Re- 
serve Board has merely followed the market. But 
why is it that the banks cannot anticipate events? 
Why do they have business men on their boards if 
they refuse to listen to business warnings? Do they 
find the use of monetary weapons increasingly 
difficult because economic conditions are increas- 
ingly complex? I would have thought that after 
years of high investment and rapid improvement 
in living standards a recession was inevitable 
without bankers prodding it. 

With no balance of payments problem the 
Americans can run their economy perhaps on 
cheaper money than we can, but a New York 
bank rate of 3 per cent. makes our 7 per cent. 
look extremely silly when we happen to have a 
balance of payments surplus. And it is having 
some very silly consequences. What Mr. Harold 
Wilson described as ‘a scandalous black market’ 
in credit facilities has grown up in London 
financed by ‘hot money’ from Zurich and other 
financial centres at 124 per cent. to 15 per cent. 
If banks are not allowed to increase their loans, 
desperate traders will naturally go outside for 
accommodation. They go first to the industrial 
finance companies who are offering 8 per cent. 
upwards on deposits from the public. If they 
cannot obtain all the money they need from these 
sources they go to mushroom bankers who use 
the more expensive ‘hot’ money flowing in from 
the Continent. Does Mr. Thorneycroft really like 
building up our gold reserves by paying these 
extortionate rates of interest to foreigners for 
‘hot’ money? Even conservative people in the 
City are beginning to ask whether this game is 
worth the candle. 

The 7 per cent. Bank rate squeeze is also having 
unfortunate consequences in the sterling area 
overseas. Who will want to finance India’s growth 
if 124 per cent. to 15 per cent. can be obtained in 
London? Who will want to finance Australian 
development if industrialists in Britain are will- 
ing to pay more than double the 54 per cent. rate 
which is all that bank advances in Australia can 
command? If this situation is allowed to persist 





money rates throughout the sterling area will in- 
evitably rise through the attraction of the London 
magnet, the fall in commodity prices will quicken, 
the raw material producing countries will cut 
their imports, overseas trade will contract, our 
invisible earnings will diminish and before long 
a deflationary spiral will be set up and gold will 
again be flowing out of the reserves to meet a 
dollar deficit. This will be the economic con- 
sequence of Mr. Thorneycroft’s 7 per cent., that 
is, if the game is played much longer. 

It is surely a very dangerous game to play at 
all. Commodity prices are sensitive to dear money 
because traders and manufacturers tend to de- 
stock when they have to pay high rates to their 
bankers for holding stocks. India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Malaya, Rhodesia, Ghana, Nigeria, East 
Africa are all dependent upon some commodity 
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for half or more of their export trade. Australia’s 
income is about half from wool, one-third from 
meat and dairy products; New Zealand’s one-third 
from the former and half from the latter. It js 
madness to drive these countries into deficit and 


‘distress by accelerating the fall in their com- 


modity prices. They are being hit badly enough 
by the rise in prices of the manufactures which 
they have to buy from the Western industria] 
powers. As far as our own manufactures are con- 
cerned Mr. Thorneycroft is even raising their 
costs by dearer bank charges and reduced turn- 
over in the factories. Is this not an extraordinary 
thing to do? 

In the early days of medicine the doctors used 
to prescribe the bleeding of the patient, a kill-or- 
cure remedy in all conscience. Yet Dr. Thorney- 
croft, called in to tend the body economic, still 
believes in bleeding—in draining away the iife- 
blood of ‘turn-over’ in the factories. It is a danger- 
ous remedy for a patient already ‘below par.’ It is 
certainly not a cure for wage-cost inflation. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE reduction in the American bank 
rates had more lasting effect on the 
London stock markets than on Wall 
Street. After the initial response, 
when the industrial index moved up 24 per cent., 
Wall Street reacted but Throgmorton Street 
held on to a good deal of its gains. The gilt-edged 
market was buoyed up on the thought that a re- 
duction in the 7 per cent. Bank rate had been at 
any rate brought nearer. Most gilt-edged stocks, 
as I write, were about 3 point higher. The new 
6 per cent. Nottingham loan went to 2 pre- 
mium, and the ‘stags’ had a field day. If this is 
the turning point in interest rates it will be the 
last chance to jump into the gilt-edged market on 
a bargain basis. This remark applies also to recent 
debenture issues (such aS VICKERS 6 per cent. 
now | premium on the issue price of 96s.) 
and to the depressed preference shares of which 
there are legion. I will call attention to only four: 
SHELL 7 per cent. preference at 22s. to yield 
6.2 per cent., UNILEVER 7 per cent. first preference 
at 21s. 9d. to yield 6.3 per cent, UNITED DOMINIONS 
TRUST 44 per cent. first preference at 13s. 3d. to 
yield 6.55 per cent., and CONSOLIDATED ZINC 

4 per cent. at 13s. to yield 6.65 per cent. A more 
speculative share is ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE 
6 per cent. second preference at 13s. to yield 
9.2 per cent. As this company’s equity has been 
rising quietly on the grounds that its ITV interests 
are making enough money to offset the decline 
in cinema earnings the preference issue should 


soon command a higher investment status. 
* * * 





The equity share markets responded to the 
American monetary news as sharply as gilt-edged 
but with far less reason. The industrial index is 
now twelve points above its November ‘low’ of 
159 and sooner or later will probably test its 
‘low’ again. Store shares have been specially 
favoured in spite of the fact that retail sales fell 
quite sharply in October (influenza and the 
weather being responsible) and the outlook for 
Christmas shopping is not considered so bright. 
The highest yield offered in the store share market 
is ON NEW DAY FURNISHING, which has just re- 
ported a fall of about 50 per cent. in net profits 
due to the recession in its H.P. business. At 9s. 3d. 
the 2s. shares yield over 10} per cent. on the 
50 per cent. dividend which was barely covered by 
earnings. If the consumer trades are to be 
favoured I prefer brewery shares at the moment 





in view of the increase in beer consumption and 

the development of the trade in canned beer. 

BASS were outstanding this week; a dividend yield 

of about 7} per cent. was clearly attracting buyers. 
* * * ? 


A yield of 8 per cent. on the equity of a business 
monopoly must be very unusual, but it can be 
obtained from the 5s. shares of FINANCIAL NEWS at 
18s. 6d., paying a dividend of 324 per cent. and 
earning 754 per cent. This company publishes our 
only financial daily, the Financial Times, and as 
the business community appears well satisfied 
with it there is not much likelihood of an opposi- 
tion paper being started. The company also owns 
St. Clement’s Press and publishes the Jnvestors’ 
Chronicle, the Banker and the Practitioner. The 
Investors’ Chronicle has rivals and as it has 
lowered its appeal for weekend investment read- 
ing by being published on Thursdays it is bound 
to run into increasing competition. The company 
also owns a half-share in the successful Econo- 
mist. It is now building an expensive new office 
near St. Paul’s (to finance which it raised a deben- 
ture loan) and this will improve the look of the 
fixed assets which at present have a large element 
(£14 million) of good will. At the beginning of this 
year a controlling interest in the Financial News 
was acquired by S. Pearson Industries, one of 
the group of companies controlled by the Pearson 
family trust. This should ensure the continuance 
of a liberal editorial policy. 

* * 


The ‘bulls’ and ‘bears’ of Vall Street seem at 
the moment to be in equal strength, but it is 
satisfactory to note that the Canadian market has 
grounded and that the once popular stocks which 
tumbled 40 per cent. to 50 per cent. are now 5 per 
cent. or 10 per cent. off the bottom. A recession 
in Canada is in progress and it is too early to 
average on industrial and commodity shares. 
Alberta oil production has been cut back sharply 
and only Saskatchewan companies (CENTRAL DEL 
rio for example) are doing well. The new gas 
pipe-line stocks are safer than the oils, but cau- 
tion must be exercised over TRANS-CANADA PIPE 
until its export problem has been settled. WEST- 
COAST TRANSMISSION is now ‘on flow’ and its in- 
ternal markets, served by B. C. POWER and INLAND 
GAS, are developing fast. It is also exporting gas 
over the border. Its 1958 earnings are estimated at 
around $2.50 per share so that at $26 Canada the 
shares are not unreasonably valued. 
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THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY 


LORD TEDDER ON MASSEY-HARRIS-FERGUSON NEGOTIATIONS 


Tue 54th annual general meeting of The Standard 
Motor Company, Ltd., will be held on December 
17 at the registered office of the company, Banner 
Lane, Coventry. 

The following is the statement by the chairman, 
Lorp TEDDER, G.C.B., which has been circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year ending 
August 31, 1957:— 

Ladies and Gentlemen, The publicity which at- 
tended by statement of 17th July last regarding the 
proposed merger with Massey-Harris-Ferguson and 
the comments then made, disclosed the fact that in 
some quarters there have existed misunderstandings 
not only about the proposal itself but also as regards 
some major aspects of the Company’s business. Be- 
fore dealing with the Accounts I will, therefore, out- 
line the considerations which led your Board to 
recommend the proposal. These considerations, as I 
explained in my statement of July, would have been 
put before you with the formal offer, had it 
materialised. 


RELATIONS WITH MASSEY-HARRIS- 
FERGUSON 


At the time of the outbreak of war in 1939 the 
Company was among the leading manufacturers of 
motor vehicles in the United Kingdom. After the war 
the Company embarked upon a programme of con- 
siderable expansion and re-equipment to meet the 
post-war demand for motor vehicles, both at home 
and overseas, At the same time it entered into a 
new field of activity by arranging to manufacture 
the Ferguson Agricultural Tractor for Harry Fer- 
guson Limited, who retained the right to market the 
tractor. 

In 1953 Harry Ferguson Limited amalgamated 
with the Massey-Harris Company Limited of Canada 
—which then changed its name to Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson Limited. 

In substitution for our arrangements with Harry 
Ferguson Limited an agreement was concluded with 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson Limited, which has some 
eight years to run, under which we have the sole 
manufacturing rights in the United Kingdom for 
Ferguson Tractors and the first refusal of similar 
rights for all countries in Europe, Africa and Asia 
—with certain manufacturing rights in Australia. 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson have the world distribution 
rights. They also have the unrestricted right to manu- 
facture Ferguson Tractors and parts in America, 
Canada and elsewhere in the Western Hemisphere 
and, with reservations, in Australia. 

In 1954 Massey-Harris-Ferguson were designing 
an entirely new tractor to replace the one which we 
were producing in Coventry and which they were 
producing in Detroit. Talks between the two com- 
panies ultimately led to the agreed conclusion that 
the anticipated world demand for this new tractor 
should be met by concentrating production at 
Coventry, so far as practicable. This important and 
valuable decision was outside the terms of our 
agreement with Massey-Harris-Ferguson which, as I 
have said, covered the Eastern Hemisphere only, and 
the far greater volume anticipated gave us the op- 
portunity of completely retooling our Tractor Divi- 
sion on a scale large enough to ensure that this new 
tractor would, like its predecessor, continue to be 
competitive in the even larger markets envisaged. 


ADVANTAGES OF CLOSER ASSOCIATION 

This development provided striking evidence of 
the advantages to be gained by a closer association 
with Massey-Harris-Ferguson, It became apparent, 
however, that a still closer association was desirable 
if full benefit was to be derived from the activities 
of both organisations. A few examples may be 


DOLLAR EARNINGS EXCEED $16,000,000 


SUCCESS OF NEW MODELS 


quoted: the Ferguson Tractor is designed in Toronto 
but production is mainly in Coventry; both we and 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson have manufacturing re- 
sources in the United Kingdom, which operate en- 
tirely independently of each other; in France the 
Ferguson Tractor is produced by our Associate Com- 
pany, Société Standard-Hotchkiss, while Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson produce another type of tractor at 
their own factory in France; in India we produce 
Standard cars and Ferguson tractors, while Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson arrange production of implements 
for the tractor; the situation in Australia is even 
more complex. 

It was therefore with such points as these in mind 
that as early as November, 1954, we addressed a 
letter to Massey-Harris-Ferguson in Toronto sug- 
gesting that we should together review our working 
arrangements with a view to achieving. closer co- 
operation and understanding. Subsequent discussions 
led your Directors and the Directors of Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson to the joint conclusion that, instead 
of continuing to operate as independent separate or- 
ganisations, the two companies would achieve the 
best results if they were to plan ahead together on 
all aspects of design, engineering, administration and 
capital requirements on‘a world-wide basis. 

It became apparent to us, however, that this could 
not be achieved completely on.a purely contractual 
basis, and the Directors of both companies were led 
to the conclusion that a merger of the two organisa- 
tions was the practical solution. 


CAR DIVISION 

So far, I have confined my observations to the 
Tractor Division of the Company. But, of course, 
our Car ‘Division is of great importance. It repre- 
sents a substantial investment; it is a business of 
considerable standing in the World, and it makes a 
vital contribution to the Company’s overall economy. 
It was evident that the increased volume and broader 
basis which a merger offered would strengthen the 
Company as a whole and the motor car division in 
particular—a factor of great importance when con- 
sideration is given to the size and character of com- 
peting organisations in the motor industry. 

The other consideration was the maintenance of 
the identity of The Standard Motor Company. On 
this subject the Massey-Harris-Ferguson Directors 
pointed out that it would be their desire that Stan- 
dards should continue as a separate company, not 
only because of the goodwill and reputation which 
is associated with it but because they have no similar 
organisation of their own. 


INDEPENDENT ADVICE SOUGHT 

The Directors of both companies considered the 
various ways of effecting a merger and it was agreed 
that the most practical method was for Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson to make an offer to the stockholders 
of Standard Motors on a share-exchange basis. Since 
an important factor was that Massey-Harris-Fer- 
guson were not only our largest customer but were 
also our largest stockholder, we were of the opinion 
that we could not negotiate a merger in the normal 
manner at arm’s length. Accordingly, the Directors 
of both companies agreed to seek the independent 
advice of the two well-known City Banking Houses, 
J. Henry Schroder & Co. Ltd. and Helbert, Wagg & 
Co. Ltd. 

The Bankers recommended the terms which were 
the subject of my preliminary announcement on the 
17th July, 1957, which they considered to be fair 
to both parties, based on the information then avail- 
able. These proposed terms were misinterpreted in 
some quarters as being the sale of Standard Motors 
to Massey-Harris-Ferguson for cash. In fact, it 
would have been a merger of the two companies 


whereby the stockholders of Standard would have 
acquired a substantial interest in the future of the 
combined organisation. 


ALTERED CIRCUMSTANCES 


After my preliminary announcement of the pro- 
posed offer—which, to check speculation, was made 
immediately the terms had been agreed—steps were 
taken to prepare the formal documents for circulation 
to stockholders. During the course of that prepara- 
tion there was a material drop in the price of Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson shares on the North American stock 
markets and a devaluation of the French franc— 
the effect. of which on Massey-Harris-Ferguson 
could not then be fully appraised. It also became ap- 
parent that certain estimates by Massey-Harris-Fer- 
guson of future performance no longer appeared to 
be attainable ,in the time originally envisaged by 
them. 

In the light of these circumstances, the Bankers 
informed both parties on the 6th September, 1957, 
that, in their opinion, these factors materially altered 
the basis upon which they had made their original 
recommendation in July, and that they no longer 
considered those terms to be appropriate. The Direc- 
tors of Massey-Harris-Ferguson were not able to 
improve upon the terms, and they therefore decided 
not to proceed with the formal offer. : 

Although the merger discussions have fallen 
through, the Directors of both companies remain 
of the opinion that the continued co-operation be- 
tween Standard and Massey-Harris-Ferguson is of 
the utmost importance and that’ every effort must 
be made to develop the close association which has 
operated te the mutual benefit of both organisations. 


PRODUCTION 

I now turn to the Company's activities during the 
past financial year. in which the British motor in- 
dustry faced considerable difficulties. The Suez crisis 
brought petrol rationing in some form or another 
in this country and throughout Europe and, as a 
result, the European and the Home Markets vir- 
tually closed down. The industry also had to meet 
increases in the price of steel, and a wage award, 

Al these factors, together with the Government’s 
limitation of credit and the penalising effect of pur- 
chase tax on motor cars, made it impossible for the 
Company to reach an economic volume of car pro- 
duction for the year. Output of tractors was also 
low, due to the introduction of the new tractor—to 
which I referred last year. We only produced 624 
of those tractors in September, 1956, but output was 
increased progressively and we entered our new 
financial year with a record output of 7,311 tractors 
in September last. 

As a result of these factors our output of cars and 
tractors fell from a combined total of 132,229 units 
in our 1956 financial year, to 107,702 units this year, 
divided almost equally between cars and tractors. 
Of these sales, the cars exported by ourselves and 
the tractors exported by the Massey-Harris-Ferguson 


Organisafion totalled 63.950 units, being some 606 
of the overall output. Dollar earn:ngs amounted to 
more than $16 million. 


ACCOUNTS. PROFITS AND DISTRIBUTIONS 


During the last few months of the Company's 


financial year. overall output of cars and tractors 
was running at the rate of 160,000 units per annum, 
which enabled us to make profits which were sub- 
stantial in relation to the results of earlier months 
Thus. we were able to liquidate a trading loss whch 


had accumulated earlier in the year through the 
various factors which | have mentioned. 
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The Consolidated Profit for the year, before taxa- 
tion, is £877,520 compared with £806,788 in the 
previous year. After deducting taxation and profits 
retained in the accounts of Subsidiary Companies, 
the balance available is £330,104. 

The start to our new financial year has been made 
on a profit making basis. However, the increase in 
Bank Rate from 5% to 7°, coupled with the rising 
costs now resulting from wage awards and increases 
in the price of steel. must affect profit margins ad- 
versely. Nevertheless. the Directors anticipate that, 
in the absence of other adverse conditions at present 
unforeseen, the prospects for the current year are 
favourable. The dividend policy must take all these 
factors into account and we have, therefore, decided 
to recommend to stockholders a dividend of 8° 
(less income tax), being the same as was paid last year. 


DIVIDEND PERCENTAGES 


I have had it put to me that the Company has 
penalised its stockholders by a restrictive dividend 
policy. This is not the fact. If stockholders accept 
our dividend recommendation for the year just con- 
cluded we shall have paid out in Ordinary dividends 
the following percentages of available profits earned: 
1952—81.6%; 1953—65.7°%; 1954—44.2%; 1955— 
20.2%; 1956—134.2%; 1957—113.8% 

Turning now to the Employees’ Special Fund, the 
Directors recommend an allocation of £41,500, which 
represents the net expenditure by the Fund during 
the year. As I said at the Annual General Meeting 
last year, there is now a steadier and happier at- 
mosphere within our organisation and, in our view, 
the Fund plays a significant part in achieving this. 

After charging the fixed dividend on the Preference 
Capital, and appropriating the proposed Ordinary 
Dividend and the allocation to the Employees’ 
Special Fund. we are left with a carry forward of 
£2.873,872 on Profit and Loss Account, compared 
with £3.002.287 brought forward from last year. 

Turning to the Company's Balance Sheet, the large 
reduction in stock arises principally from the liqui- 
dation of the car sfocks to which I drew your atten- 
tion last year. The increase in both debtors and 





creditors reflects our substantially higher turnover 
compared with the similar period last year—when 
we were changing over to production of the new 
Ferguson Tractor and when car sales were de- 
pressed, The Company’s net liquid surplus fell dur- 
ing the year by £1,288,002. This arose mainly from 
the Company’s continued expansion of its Subsidiary 
Companies and is reflected in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet, where the fall in the liquid surplus 
is £586,097. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 


During the year, the Company’s overseas activities 
were expanded by the acquisition of a 100% interest 
in its former Associate Company, The Standard 
Motor Company (South Africa) (Proprietary) 
Limited, and by the formation of a wholly-owned 
Subsidiary. Company in Southern Rhodesia. These 
developments will give the Company complete con- 
trol of its motor car distribution both in the Union 
of South Africa and in the Rhodesias. 

Beans Industries Limited, which is being operated 
independently of our own organisation, suffered a 
recession similar to our own because so much of its 
production is concerned with the motor industry. 
However, we are continuing with our plans to 
diversify its activities. While this must necessarily be 
a long-term operation we have, in addition to a large 
Admiralty contract, started production of hydraulic 
buffers as part of British Railways’ modernisation 
scheme. We are also in negotiation with the National 
Coal Board with a view to developing production of 
mining equipment. 

Our French Associate Company, Société Standard- 
Hotchkiss, is carrying through a £2M. expansion 
scheme in Paris and at Beauvais, which it is financing 
out of its own resources and with local credit. This 
French company, in which we, the Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson Organisation. and our French friends, 
Hotchkiss-Brandt, are interested, is thus taking advan- 
tage of the developing markets in France. 

It is anticipated that the relaxation of New Zealand 
import restrictions will enable our wholly-owned 
Subsidiary Company there to increase its sales in that 
market by some 30%. 
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SUCCESS OF NEW MODELS 


The Company’s vehicles continue -to be well re- 
ceived. At this year’s International Motor Show at 
Earls Court we exhibited two new additions to our 
range of cars—the ‘Pennant’ and the ‘Ensign.’ Arising 
from the enthusiastic welcome given to both these 
new cars by our home and overseas Distributors and 
Dealers and by the Press, we are satisfied that they 
will give added strength to the car side of our 
business. 

The introduction into the United States of special 
versions of the Standard 10 h.p. Saloon and ‘Com- 
panion,’ to be known as the Triumph Sedan and 
Triumph Estate Wagon, added to the phenomenal 
success of the Triumph T.R.3 in that country, has 
enabled us to take orders for these cars totalling $11 
million, for delivery by the end of next month. 


COMPLETELY NEW PROGRAMME 


We have embarked on a completely new model 
programme. In order to ensure the most advanced 
designs, our own stylists are workihg in the closest 
collaboration with the distinguished Italian designer 
Giovanni Michelotti, whose services we have retained. 
Parallel with these developments, we are at present 
negotiating for the lease of suitable premises ir 
Coventry for the introduction of motor car paint and 
trim facilities. We are convinced that these steps will 
enable us to meet the highly competitive marketing 
conditions which face us. 

For several years the Company has operated under 
its own private agreements with the Confederation of 
Shipbuilding & Engineering Unions. The Directors 
decided during the year to rejoin the Engineering and 
Allied Employers’ National Federation. 

A remarkable effort has been made by management, 
staff and workpeople to meet the rising demands of 
output. Because of this, and our considerable capital 
investment in past years, our productivity has 
markedly increased. In conclusion, I would like to 
thank them, together with our Distributors both at 
home and overseas and our Suppliers, for their help 
and co-operation throughout a year in which we, in 
common with the rest of the industry, faced many 
difficulties. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


EDUCATION INSPECTORATE Inspector of 
Physical Education (Woman) to take up duties 
in April, 1958. Required to advise upon, or- 
ganise and inspect physical cducation in various 
types of educational establishments. Salary 
£962 10s.--£1,482 10s.. appointment may be made 
above minimum. Application Forms, returnable 
by November 29. with ful! details from Edu- 
cation Officer (EO/ESTABS. 2 5), County Hall, 
London. S.E.1. (2165) 

LONDON ACCOUNTANCY TUTORS require 
qualified accountants for full-time appointments 
to their tutorial staff, Applicants should have 
experience in lecturing and editorial work. Some 
administrative duties are included in the post. 
The commencing salary would not be less than 
£1,000 per annum and would be progressive. 
There is a superannuation scheme.—Full par- 
ticulars of age, education ond experience to 
Box 1333. 

OFFICE BOY REQUIRED in Editorial Dept. of 
the ‘Spectator..—Full details by post in own 
handwriting to the Secretary, 9% Gower Street, 







































ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL GROUP. Psychia- 
tric Social Worker required to work at Hamp- 
stead General Hospital for a maximum of 28 
hours a week. Mental Health Certificate essen- 
tial, The work consists of assistance at two 
adult out-patients’ sessions a week, including 
Group Therapy, and assisting the patients in 
the genera! medica) wards with their social pro- 
blems. Salary according to the National scales 
Applications to be sent to the Secretary, Royal 
Free Hospital, Gray's Inn Road, as soon as 
possible. 





PENGUIN BOOKS LTD. are seeking 
a man for a new post of considerable 
scope and interest 

Under the general direction of the 
Sales Manager he will take respon- 
sibility for the organisation of home 
sales; therefore experience in pub- 
lishing and knowledge of the book- 
selling trade would be an advantage. 

The development of this new post 
will require keen intelligence, an 
ability to control administrative detail, 
and an imaginative approach to a 
wide range of problems 

Please write, in strict confidence, 
to P. B. Hepburn, Sales Manager, 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex. 






























STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). All office 
staff (m. & f.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM. 
6644. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SECRETARY of Trade Association (Incor- 

porated Secretary) wants similar post with pro- 

fessional, educational or technical body. Trained 

interviewer and lecturer. Starting salary £750. 
Box 1478. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


ae ype TO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Special lectures on **La Guerra espafiola 
de 1936-39 en la literatura universal”’ by Dn. 
Rafael Calvo Serer on 25th, 26th and 29th 
November, at 6 p.m. 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
PAINTINGS BY FELIX VALLOTTON 
(1865-1925). Daily, 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
100 Works by EUROPEAN MASTERS of the 
XIX and XX Centuries. Daily 10-5.30. Sats., 
10-12.30. 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY: Paintings by 
MARTIN BRADLEY. Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 
Until November 30.—142 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 
PIERRE MONTAL, 14 South Molton St. 
Paintings, Water Cols., Drawings by Demeurisse. 
First Exhibition London. Nov, 20th-Dec. 24th. 
Daily, 10-5.30. Sat., 10-1 
RELIGION in Modern Urban Society Ila: Sur- 
vey of Sin, Thursday, Nov. 28, at 6.30 p.m, Lec- 
ture by Wilham Pickering. Chairman: T. S. 
Gregory, St. Anne's Society, 57 Dean St., W.1. 
SPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures and 
Demonstrations, London H.Q., 33 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1. BEL. 5351. 
THE CRAFTS CENTRE of Great Britain. 
Christmas Exhibition of Fine Crafts, at 16/17 
Hay Hill, Berkeley Square, W.1. Monday to 
Friday, 10-5 p.m. Saturday 10-12.30 p.m. Ad- 
mission free. 
TOOTH’S: RECENT ACQUISITIONS XII. 
Paintings by CANALETTO, SCOTT, CON- 
STABLE, SISLEY, BOUDIN, UTRILLO, 
MATISSE, ROUAULT, BR/.QUE, etc. Daily, 
9.30-6. Sats. 9.30-1.—31 Bruton Street, W.1. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Hayter 
retrospective, 1927-1957 Weekdays, 11-6, 
Sundays, 2-6; closed Mondays Admission free. 
Adjoins Aldgate East Station, 





‘THE YOUNG REBEL IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE.’ The U.S. Information Service 
presents seven lectures, Tuesday evenings, 
6.30 p.m., 41 Grosvenor Square, November 26. 
Professor R. W. B. Lewis (Rutgers University), 
speakers on Steinbeck. 


T H E ATR E 
TOWER, 7.30. Nov. 21, 22, 23. Gaston Baty’s 
tragi-cmdy, DULCINEA. Can, 5111 (3475 be. 6), 
Cones. N.1, Coming : HAPPY AS LARRY. 








CONFERENCE 
ACCOMMODATION 


CONFERENCES, P Professional Examinations 
and Exhibitions. The galleries at the Royal 
West of England Academy, Queen's Road, 
Bristol 8, are eminently suitable for Confer- 
ences, Professional Examinations and Exhibi- 
tions, Brochure sent On application to Orga- 
nising Secretary. 


‘PERSONAL 


A GooD HOME is one where you'll always find 
plenty of that wonderful Rayner’s Indian Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers. 

BE BAREFOOT but happy this Christmas. Hang 
up both your stockings—one for Duff Gordon's 
Ei Cid Amontillado Sherry, the other for its 
companion dry fino, Fino Feria. 

CANCER PATIENT (57973). Little girl (5), 
desperately ill and may have to lose leg. Parents 
find heavy visiting fares a great strain. Please 
help us to care for her. Jewellery welcomed.— 
oe Society for Cancer Relief (Appeal 

G.7), 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1 


CONTEMPORARY ‘CHRISTMAS CARDS. Ex- 
clusive designs by Annigoni, Feibusch, Henry 
Moore, Piper, Rosoman, ctc., in aid of The 
National Fund for Polio Research. Send s.a.e. for 
aoe price list to Christmas Card Dept., 
F.P.R., Well End, Bourne End, Bucks. 


FOOTBALL. Particulars of statistical method of 
forecasting results.—Box 1355. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

LAYTONS (good through four reigns), WINE 
MERCHANTS Xmas List is now out.—Write, 
or, better, come and taste a glass in our 
Vintners Bar and Restaurant, 2a Duke Street 
(Manchester Square), W.1. WEL. 








‘INTRODUCTIONS,’ of 29 Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1 (ist floor, HYDe Park 1281. 
Mon.-Fri., 10-5.30 p.m.) invite enquiries from 
persons genuinely seeking marriage partners. In- 
troductions sympathetically arranged in strictest 
confidence. Interviews by appointment.—Further 
details on application. 

INTRODUCTIONS to new friends, home and 
overseas.— VCC, 34 Honeywell Rd., S.W.11 
MICRO, CORNEAL and CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses. For 
Free Booklet and details of easy payments write 
David Blackstone, W.1 (Telephone Ger. 2531). 
197a Regent Street, London, W.1 (Telephone 
REG. 6993). Branches in main towns. 
RELEVANT TO THE WOLFENDEN RE- 
PORT on homosexuality. JUDGE NOT, by 
Aymer Roberts, is an outstanding autobio- 
graphical study of an urgent social problem. Any 
bookseller, or Lindea Press, 20 Took’s Court, 
E.C.4. Demy, 196 pages, 16s. 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.1. KEN. 7201. 


——HEFFERS— 
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A CAMBRIDGE 
BOOKSHOP 
THAT IS KNOWN 
IN ALL PARTS 
OF THE WORLD 


& 
W. HEFFER & SONS LTD 
Petty Cury, Cambridge 
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#ULPIT DIGEST’ and ‘PASTORAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY,’ two monthlies for ciergy and laity. 
Full details (3d, stamp) from Pastoral Publica- 
tions, 79 Reginald St., Luton. 5 
JHE MEDICI GALLERIES of Grafton St., 
London, W.1, and Thurloe St., South Kensing- 
ton, invite you to visit their Christmas Displays 
of cards, pictures, books and other attractive 
gifts, Christmas Shopping catalogue post free on 
request. ae. 

TV SNACKS and cocktail canapes are delicious 
with BURGESS'’S Anchovy Paste on buttered 
toast. eels ae 

WE PAY 1s. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets; any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills. Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. el aoe 
7) PER CENT. p.a. available on deposits (mini- 
mum 6 months) with H.P. Company dealing 
mainly with farm implements in famous agri- 
cultural district of Scotland.—Apply ESK 
FINANCE CO. LTD., HIGH STREET, 
MONTROSE. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. OX TONGUE, 
the most delicious and tender on sale. Prewar 


excellence. 1 Ib. tins 12s. 6d. HAM: Mild 
Danish Cooked Gammon Ham, as exported 
to the U.S.A., 14 Ib, tins 18s, BRISKET OF 
BEEF: Choice Pressed Beef, 2 Ib. tins 17s. 
Tongue and Ham 30s. Tongue, Ham and Brisket 
45s. ELVAS PLUMS: Just arrived direct from 


the Leading Packer. Original 1 Ib. round boxes 
qs. 6d.. eight for 55s. MARRONS GLACES: 
Direct from France. Original fancy tins, 6 oz. 
gs, 6d., 14 oz. 16s. MARRONS IN SYRUP: 
18 oz. tin 10s. FRENCH CRYSTALLISED 
FRUITS: Magnificent Quality and Assortment, 
1i Ib. 16s. 6d., 3 Ib. Presentation 30s. Apricots 
nly. 14 Ib. 28s. Strawberries, 14 oz. 18s. 
PEACHES IN SYRUP: Exquisite South African. 
One of the best shipments since the war. Halves 
or sliced as desired. 30 oz. tins, six for 33s. 
CRANBERRY PRESERVE from the Swiss 
Mountains. Perfection of flavour, 7 0z. tubes, two 


for 8s. AUSTRALIAN RICH FRUIT CAKE, 3 
Ib. 13s., 6 Ib. 25s. SCOTCH SHORTBREAD: Cut 
Fingers in attractive tins. Prewar ingredients, 
butter, shell eggs, flour and sugar. 1 Ib. tins 
&s., 1 Ib. 15 oz. 14s. TURKISH DELIGHT: 
Most expensive ingredients only. 14 Ib. gift 
box 6s. GLANDUIA: The Turin Confectioner’s 
Masterpiece. Hazelnuts and Chocolate ground 
together. 1 Ib. tins 20s. CONTINENTAL 
CASKET: Cadbury's Finest Assorted Choco- 
lates, 2 Ib. 23s. All post paid. Weights net 
Gifts can be posted direct. — SHILLING 


COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, 
is. 





A GIFT OF QUALITY AND DISTINCTION! 
with 


BETTABRIDGE 


you can set up any deal in a jiffy, play it out or 
flick it back instantly to try another variation. 

The Ideal Gift for Every Bridge Player 

from Beginner to Expert 

All good Stationers stock ‘Bettabridge’ 
For full particulars and FREE explanatory 
booklet write to: 

ARIEL PRODUCTIONS LIMITED, 
Dept, 1, 23 Malden Lane, London, W.C.2. 

















Vrayvu 


WRAY 


Ae From all leading 
ROMLEY , 
Instrumen: Dealers, 
KENT “ - 
& Opticians and Stores. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
that are DIFFERENT! 
Original wood engravings and 
colour prints, etc. 


THE COCKLANDS PRESS 
Burford, Oxford 


Approva! post free U.K. prices from 24d. 
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BLACK FOREST PINE ‘SILVAPIN.’ The most 
exclusive NATURAL Pine Bath Tablets ever ! 
Really superb fragrance. Guaranteed refreshing. 
Try them today, you will be delighted. 3s. 11d. 
Per packet, or £1 19s, 2d. per grand display box 
of 50 tablets. Delicious Pine-needle Bath Milk, 
8s. bottle. From good chemists and stores or 
7 gee LTD., 64 Aldermanbury, London, 








CHEDDAR CHEESE 
MATURED CHEDDAR CHEESE of nominal 
weights of 34 Ib. and 6 Ib. sent by parce] post 
for 13s. 6d. and 19s. respectively. Orders for 
dclivery at Christmas should be received by 
December 17.—WESSEX CHEDDS LTD., 
SHERBORNE, DORSET. 


FINE HERBES DE PROVENCE. Ano attractive 
cellophane-wrapped GIFT BOX of our new sea- 
sons fine quality dried culinary herbs contains 
generous packets of Tarragon, Basil, Sage, Mar- 
joram, Mint, Savory, Thyme and Mixed, together 
with our brochure on Culinary Herbs and Their 
Uses. Post free, 7s. 6d. — GEORGE B. 
ROBERTS, Merchant, FAVERSHAM, KENT. 


GOOD OLD-FASHIONED Wholemeal Bread, 
home made, has a delicious, genuine flavour 
(try it with honey or cheese), and is a valuable 
source of vitamins, especially of the B group. 
Quick and easy to make—beginners need not 
doubt their ability to follow our recipe. The 
whole family will enjoy it. Our Health & Fitness 
Whole Wheat Meal is guaranteed to be 100% 
stone ground at our water mill at Felsted, Essex. 
The wheats are specially selected and organically 
grown. It can also be used for scones, biscuits, 
shortbread, etc. Prices, post free, including re- 
cipes : 6 Ib. bag, 7s. 3d.; 14 Ib. bag, 13s. 6d.— 
Write H. GRAY JONES, HEATH (HEALTH) 
MILL, 8 Orchard House, Mill Road, Chelms- 
ford, Essex. 

HONEY—Pure English. Carton doz. 1 Ib. jars, 
50s.; six jars, 25s. 6d. Tin, 7 Ib., 28s. 6d.; 4 Ib., 
16s. 6d.—Evershed, Hoarwithy, Hereford. 
Carr. pd. 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Beautiful Lrish hand-made Crochet 
Lace Luncheon Sets and Afternoon Teacloths. 
Perfect examples of Brish’ hand work. Printed 
Luncheon Sets, etc. Excuisite Linen Handker- 
chiefs. Fine Diaper and Damask Towels, Superb 
Bed Linens, Parcels posted direct to your friends 
at home and overseas. Illustrated Catalogue and 
Brochure of Charming Gift Suggestions. From: 
Rosemoyne Irish Linens, Jordanstown, Co. 
Antrim, Northern Ireland. 

SOMERSET VINTAGE CIDERS in six-gallon 
returnable oak casks can be ordered for Christ- 





mas. Postcard, please, for further details.— 
Somerset Cider Company, Locking, Weston- 
super-Mare. 

EDUCATIONAL 


ALL EXAMINATIONS are easier to pass with 
LCS. tuition. G.C.E,, University Entrance, Pro- 


fessional, Trade, Technical, etc. — Write for 
FREE prospectus, stating subject, to Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, Dept. CL.98, 


Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 

AMBITIOUS? SUCCESS-MINDED | salesmen, 
speakers, executives take Dale Carnegie Courses. 
AVAILABLE BIRMINGHAM & LONDON. 
Brochure, 62 Oxford Strect, W.1. LAN. 1025/6. 
COMMON ENTRANCE, — Smal! coaching 
School. Boys aged 10 to 14, Individual attention. 
Exceptional results past fourteen years, Sea and 
Mountain air. Games. Prospectus from Ivor M. 
Cross, M.A., Cantab. (lately Serior Master at 
Stowe)—Barbara K. K. Cross, B.A., Oxon., 
Lapley Grange, Glandyfi, Machynnlleth, Wales. 
Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-cxam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam, or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.48, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 

HALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Albion Road, 
Selsey-on-Sea, Sussex. Girls prepared for Com- 
mon Entrance. Vacancies for next term. Selsey 
2176. 

LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C., est, 1887, prepares students by post for 
General Certificate of Ecucation (for Entrance, 
Faculty requirements or Direct Entry to Degree), 
External Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B., etc.) and Diplomas. Also for G.C.E. (all 
other Bodies), Low fees. Prospectus from 
Registrar, University Correspondence College, 
76. Burlington House, Cambridge. 
MARLBOROUGH GATE SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE offers intensive training for high- 
grade secretarial appointments for graduates and 
other well-educated girls, New group begins 11th 
November, Foreign languages. Individual atten- 





tion. Excellent results.—For full details and in- 
tervicw apply to the Principal, 62 Bayswater 
Road, London, W.2 ‘PAD. 332 


OXFORD, MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 110A High Street. Tel.: Oxford 4349, 
Comprehensive training for high-grade Secretarial 
appointments for students of good gereral educa- 
tion. Foreign languages. Small classes, individual 
attention. NEW GROUP BEGINS 7th JAN- 
UARY. Prospectus on application. 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older. students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK. 8392, 





POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc. Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degrees 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Prospectus from C, D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, 
Oxford. (Est. 1894). 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Comprehensive training for all branches of 
secretarial work. Intensive courses for graduates. 
Day and resident students. English courses for 
foreign students. New courses 7 Jan. & 15 Apr., 
1958.—Apply J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab), 2 
"eae Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. Hampstead 


URCHFONT MANOR. Short Residential 
Courses. Friday, January 31-Sunday, February 
2: ‘Design in the Home.’ Friday, February 7- 
Sunday, February 9: ‘Humanism and Morals.” 
Friday, February 21-Sunday, February 23: 
“Men on the Moon.’—Spring Programme from 


the Warden, Urchfont Manor, near Devizes, 
Wilts. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 
OXTON HOUSE SCHOOL, KENTON, 


EXETER. Scholarships will be awarded on the 
results of an examination held in February 
for girls between the ages of ten and fourteen. 
—For particulars apply to the Headmistress. 

SCHOLARSHIPS ABROAD, 1958-59. Anpnlica- 
tions are invited from British Students for scho- 


larships offered by Austria, Belzium, Brazil, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Iceland 
Iran, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway 


Poland, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Yugoslavia, The awards are mainly for university 
graduates and undergraduates and are tenable 
for periods varying from a few weeks to 12 
months during the academic year 1958-59. Full 
particulars and application forms, for which a 
stamped (3d.) self-addressed adhesive label 
should be sent, are obtainable from the British 
Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1, or 
from any British Council office in the United 
Kingdom. 


LITERARY 


USE THE LONG EVENINGS FOR WRITING. 
Whatever your age, you can earn by writing 
Some succeed the hard way, by many failures 
and few successes, but most give up in dis- 
couragement. The LSJ cannot work miracles. 
but has helped to success: many who would 
not have got there unaided. If you have a real 
desire to write you can get most pleasure and 
profit from giving up a few hours a week to 
writing—to doing something you have always 
wanted to do, Advice is free. So also is the in- 
formative book, ‘Write for the Press,’ which 
will tell you how to make your pen bring cxtra 
income. Write to PROSPECTUS DEPT., LON- 
DON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 10 Hertford 
Street, Park Lane, LONDON, W.1. GRO 
250. 


AUTHORS MSS., any icngth, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work) 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private mectings 
reported Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight Service 


TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m, Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St.. W.1. (GER. 1067-9) 


AUTHORS’ SCRIPTS typed by experienced 
staff. Ask for prices.—R. Purvis, 55 Lancaster 
Grove, N.W.3. 

‘ENVOIL,’ quarterly poetry magazine, 
praised, Send 10s. (See previous ad.) 
Levels, North Place, Cheltenham. 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
~No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets, Prospectus free from Dept, B.23 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1 
IT’S ALL YOURS by ‘Francies Flieht’ (Venet 
Murray and Lione! Birch). Says G Ibert Harding 
“Observant, percipient and amusing from the first 
word to the last.” (Barker, 12s. 6d.) 
‘KNOW-HOW’ brings writing Success. N 
Sales—No Fees. Send for FREE S1 ‘Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success.” B.A. Schoo! of Su 
cessful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street 
London, W.1 

TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words 


highly 
Seven 


Nancy McFar 


lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

WORRIED ABOUT INFLATION? = Read 
Wilhelm Rdénke’s challenging study, “Welfare 
Freedom and Inflation.’ Cloth 7s, 6d., paner 


3s. 6d. From your bookseller or Pall Mal! Press 
(plus Sd. postage). 123 Pall Mall, §.W.1 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet for new writers. R 
students have sold work to 1,750 editors—a 
record without paraliel._-Regent Institute (Dept 
85), Palace Gate, London, W.8 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 965 

ACROSS. — 1 Remembrancer. 9 Reversion 
10 Abate, 11 Bertha. 12 Outsider. 13 Throne 
15 Polonius, 18 Rickshaw. 19 Dewlap. 21 Sit 
tight. 23 Stella. 26 Arrow. 27 Two-headed 
28 Infringement. 

DOWN.—1 Rarebit. 
4 Rein. § Non-juror. 6 Elaps. 7 
8 Mandrill, 14 Reciters, 16 Over 
Manhater. 18 Rascals, 20 Plaudit. 
24 Ladle, 25 Coon. 


3 Merchants 

Sherris 
there. 17 
22 Irwin 


2 Mover 
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LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 64. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge, 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. Sec our List of 
Specialities which appears in this issue under 
the “Christmas Gifts’ column. 

DR, DEIMEL UNDERWEAR for warmth and 
comfort. Excellem for sensitive skin, Recom- 
mended by Physicians and Skin Specialists. Cata- 
logue and patterns of fabric on request. — 
- —— HOUSE, 99 NEW BOND STREET, 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis 





GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM., Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and scrum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheumatism 
Stands as it has stood for 5,000 years: that power- 
ful purifier and healer given by Nature for the 
use of Man, Get to know Garlisol deodorised 
(non-smell) garlic tablets for dissolving rheuma- 









tism at its roots. Send ‘452s. 6d, for 1,000 
tablets, six months’ treatment, and interesting 
booklet about garlic, that immemorial remedy of 
Nature.-—Garlisol Natura! Remedies, Fairlight, 
Sussex 

SUPER GRADE FARMHOUSE CHESHIRE 
CHEESE. Frem J. H. Warham, Sweet Byiar 
Hall, Nantwich, Ches. Tel.: 65262. 1 Ib., 4s. 6d.; 
2 Ib., 7s. 6d.: 3 Ib., 10s. TASTY CHESHIRE 
CHEESE : 1 Ib., 3s. 6d.; 2 Ib., Ss.: 3 Ib., 7s, 6¢. 
BABY CHESHIRE (Red or White). Average 


| 
| weights—S Ib 17s. 6d. each. ALL POST FREE. 
} Cash with order 

SHOP BY POST 


SCENTED VIOLETS, ANEMONES, Selected 


blooms. 12s or £1 boxes portec *Poltesco 
| Flowers,’ Ruan Minor, Helston, Cornwall. 
HOTELS 


1.0.W. WINTER WARMTH 
Enjoy the experience of gentler winter at Farring- 
ford. Stay in the Island's loveliest locale, relish- 
ing modern amenities, superb food and service 


at the Farrinzford Hotel and its cosy cottages. 
Fully licensed. A.A. R.A.C. Details from the 
Manager 
| FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 
Freshwater, 1.0.W 
Phone 312 
























RATTRAY’S 


OLD GOWRIE) 


TOBACCO 


E 
2 
3 ywes its distinguished character 
3 o the choice Virginian teaf of 
E which it is solely composed; its 
= rare and mellow charm to the 
2 patient craftsmanship with which 
2 t is matured and prepared. Here 
3 s a tobacco for the connoisseur 
n good living. Another virtue 
E too =o Weighs =with those who 
7 vcclaim Old Gowrie. Serene 
: satisfvine, siow-burning. it is a 
3 ixury quite free from the 


eproach of extravagance 


4 customer writes from Cardiff 

‘I should like to take this oppor- 
runity of congratulating you on the 
quality of your tobacco a quality 
moreover, which | find is maintained 
n each successive order |! would 
also like to thank you for the cour- 
tesy and promptness which 


vou handle my small orders 


with 


WYTIUTIEV IVORY SCCM ID YY OT TP) Py See Ty TT 


To be obtained 
YNLY from 


CHARLES 
RATTRAY 


Tobacco Biender 
PERTH SCOTLAND 


vrvere 


Price 86/- per Tb. 
Post Paid. Send 
22/- for sample 
quarter Ib. tin. 





db die I) 
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Buccaneers at Play 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 403 
Report by Pibwob 
Competitors were asked to invent unlikely definitions (on the lines of ‘Buccaneer’ from ‘Boucan, 
a framework for broiling oxen) for six of the following: Amazon, Blunderbuss, Curfew, Dairy- 


maid, Flamingo, London, Mistletoe, 
THE ingenuity shown in most of the 528 defini- 
tions furnished was breathtaking. As was to be 
expected, there was some duplication, e.g. 
Amazon connected with her zone and with 
maison, nowadays amazonette; Blunderbuss, a 
weapon firing a noisy, miss-placed kiss: Curfew, 
‘Curse you,’ with various explanations; Whiskers 
deriving from whisky, etc. For reasons of space 
many good examples have had to be omitted, 
and frequently those quoted have had to be re- 
duced to telegraphese, for which I apologise to 
their framers. 

AMAZON (50 definitions furnished). ‘Amahs, 
on!’ slogan of warrior women of Hindustan. A 
Scottish virago anagrammatised as “As a mon.’ 
‘Arm a zombie,’ a deadly female snake with 
scales. Nero’s ‘Amo Soniam, whose masculine, 
warlike disposition delighted in conflagrations. 

BLUNDERBUSS (59). An oath made by the pupils 
of Miss F. Buss. ‘Blinder’ (mock, false)+‘ge- 
bisse’ (teeth), hence any fearsome, noisy device 
liable to sudden explosion. ‘Blunder’+‘Buzz- 
bomb,’ twentieth-century term of derision for 
seventeenth-century weapon. ‘Blinderboss, a 
higher form of civil servant. 


CurFEw (62). ‘Corfu,’ where Crusaders rang 
warning bells at nightfall to extinguish camp fires 
before Saracen attacks. The distinctive Angelus 
which Pope Pius V ordered to be rung at ‘Corfu.’ 
‘Cure few,’ of meeting to drink after closing- 
time. ‘Core feud,’ Worcester apple-fight as pre- 
text for settling private quarrels after dark, 
whence imposition of Curfew. ‘Cur view,’ when 
dogs are seen being put out for the night. 


DaIRYMAID (34). ‘Derry-maid,’ one who looks 
after Derry herd. ‘Derry-maid’ sang charm ‘Hey- 
a-down-derry’ to make butter come. ‘De re 
madida,’ occupational risk of getting damp. 
‘Derma’ (skin)+‘ide’ (behold) complexion Ger 
those who avoid smallpox. ‘Des remédes’ for 
their remedies against smallpox. ‘Day-early- 
maid,’ as early riser. ‘Dryad’+‘Menad,’ their 
convulsive movements milking under trees taken 
for bacchic frency. ‘Darius’ + ‘Madet’ (is soaked), 
Darius bathed in milk brought by handmaids. 


Mushroom, 


Nightmare, Pedigree, Scapegoat, Whiskers. 

FLAMINGO (39). ‘Philo-mango,’ from its addic- 
tion to that fruit. ‘Fila Mango,’ child of the 
mango, confused with mangrove, the bird’s habi- 
tat. ‘Flamencule, little priest (flamen) for its sacer- 
dotel mien and scarlet finery. What the Queen 
said to Alice, ‘Whose flaming go is it?’ 

LoNDOoN (40). ‘Long Domino,’ a long, hooded 
black cloak. ‘L’Ondine,’ as guardian spirit of the 
Thames. ‘Luan’+‘Dun,’ the city of the moon, 
‘Lune’+‘Dunom,’ Roman soldiers seeing the 
little village at nightfall believed it to be the gift 
of the Moon-goddess. ‘L’ (£ sterling) +‘Undone,’ 
devaluation centre. ‘Long Don,’ capital of mytho- 
logical Spanish giant who conquered England. 
‘Lon’ (yard)+‘Denye’ (dung), Dungyard. (Sally) 
‘Lunn’+‘Don,’ for distributing free buns on 
festal occasions. ‘Long-dump,’ stacks of goods on 
long wharves. ‘Loen’ (stupid folk)+‘Din,’ place 
full of stupid, noisy people. 


MISTLETOE (38). ‘Miseratio,’ the cry of the 
unkissed maiden. ‘Missa Leti,’ death mass in 
which it played a prominent part. ‘Mister, let 
go!’ ‘Mit list die Frau,’ with cunning the woman. 
French dancing master’s ‘Miss, le toe, bow!’ to 
that tune. Its leaf painted like the ‘toe’ of ‘missel’ 
thrush. ‘Muzzle two!’ ‘Mio Saluto.’ ‘Miss tilt toe’ 
to reach tall gallant. 


Musuroom (43). ‘Mutch’ (cap)+ ‘Rom’ (gipsy), 
cap of mushroom, gipsies’ favourite delicacy. 
‘Mos’ (custom)+‘Romanus,’ Roman survival at- 
tributed to their custom of eating mushrooms 
rather than toadstools. ‘Mush’ (mess)+‘Room’ 
(space), mess in space caused by atomic ex- 
plosions, hence edible fungi of similar shape. 
‘Mussito’ (frog). ‘Mussitorium,’ place for frogs 
(cf. toadstool). ‘Masher’+‘Um’(-brella), shape 
resembling umbrellas of mid-Victorian mashers. 
‘Mushr’ (caterpillar)+‘room, the caterpillar’s 
home (as Lewis Carroll knew). 


NIGHTMARE (32). Originally ‘an ight mare,’ ‘ait’ 
(island)+‘mare’(hag), island-hags suffocating 
passing seamen in their sleep, hence a terrible 
dream. ‘Nicht mehr,’ Freud stopping a garrulous 
patient in mid-narration of horrid dreams. 


PEDIGREE (53). ‘Podagra,’ gout common in old 
families. ‘Pais’ (child)+‘Goree’ (African gorilla 
district), ‘Gorilla-child’ suggests long descent. 
‘Pais’+‘Granum,’ what is ancestrally ingrained 
in a child. ‘Pied-degree, noblewomen of 
Cathay bound their feet. ‘Pied de Grue,’ lines 
connecting generations in a family tree suggest 
cranes’ legs. ‘Pére de gré,’ father of rank. ‘Pierre 
de gris,’ ancient lapidary monuments inscribed 
with details of descent (often in verse, vers-de- 
gris). ‘Pay degree,’ ability to pay for university 
education as a sign of status. Japanese ‘Peh deh 
gri, gilt ladder by which courtiers approached 
the Mikado’s throne. Combination of ‘Bed- 
degree’ and ‘pea-degree,’ referring to the pea- 
under-the-mattress test for those of high degree. 

SCAPEGOAT (32). ‘Space’ (by metathesis), ‘scape’ 
+(Russian) ‘ghot,’ dog, i.e. ‘space-dog.’ Properly 
‘landscapegoat,’ from its frequent introduction 
into old paintings. Russian ‘shootgov,’ one dis- 
graced and removed from high administrative 
post to make room for another. ‘Scapus’ (sceptre) 
+‘goute’ (a drop), hence abdication of monarch. 
‘Scapolo ignoto,’ unknown bachelor, blamed for 
scandals and misdeeds in Italian villages. 

WHISKERS (46). ‘Visca,’ a parasitic plant. ‘Vis’ 
(strength, manliness)+ ‘cera’ (wax) used on them. 
‘Viscounters,’ as first worn by nobles of that rank, 
‘Wiskerias,’ luxurious climbing plant. Originally 
‘Uisters,’ first cultivated by natives of island Uist, 
‘Uskers,’ Turkish cheeses containing goat’s hair. 
“Whisper-kerchiefs,’ under cover of which the 
barons plotted against John; when these were 
confiscated they grew substitutes behind which 
they continued to plot. ‘Wis’ (know)+‘Kers’ 
(onions), popular belief that hairy men are very 
knowing. ; 

Highly commended are ten lexicographers 
whose definitions appear three times in the 
above dictionary. Three guineas to Mrs. V. R. 
Ormerod, who scored five bulls’-eyes, and a 
guinea each to C. H. Whitnall, Rhoda Tuck Pook 
and H. G. Button. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 406 
Set by Taper 


A NATO meeting at Head-of-State level takes 
place on December 16. Competitors are inviied, 
for the usual prizes, to produce the preamble 
to the communiqué that will be issued at the 
close of the meeting. Limit: 150 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competiton No. 
406,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by Decem- 
ber 3. Results on December 13. 








SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 967 


ACROSS 
1 Future works to be done in the little boats (8). 


5 How Miss Woodhouse might have appeared to 
Mr. Knightley at times (6). 


9 Ina, do get a move on! (2, 1, 5) 
10 What Landor did with none (6). 
12 The keynote of good health? (5) 
13 Give the pillows a good stir to make the bed (9). 
14 When apt, its aid is artful (12). 1 
18 Faces in favour (12). 
21 Or the cradle of classical learning (5, 4). 
23 Composition for black keys only (5). . 


24 How chess victories are won, but not by an 4 
outsider (6). 


1g 


wna 


—- SAH & 


5 
6 


; 


19 
25 Lo, grapes are rampant on these structures (8). 20 
26 There’s very little in this state (6). 22 


27 Get-away by air, what a picture! (8) 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened at noon on December 3 and addressed: Crossword No. 967, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


and a book token for one guinea. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, 


EUSton 3221. Printed in Great Britain by Gatt 


New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


& PoLDEN Lrp., 





DOWN 
Not his this cult (6). 
A brag? Begone (6). 
He loses a lot in leaving Shylock for Proteus (9). 
By inference, all men were to John Wesley (12). 
This little pig went to church! (5) 
Mine, love? So it is. Remember me (8). 
An enclosure for the muses in the mountains (8). 
Even an electrician shouldn’t do this with a 
promise (4, 3, 5). 
High Court of old (9). 
There’s everything in a descendant, it brings 
tears to one’s eyes (8). 
Does he exchange roles with a bloodhound? (8) 
Swift charmer was sparkling (6). 
A hundred rush to be refined (6). 


‘The sound is forced, the —— are few’ (Blake) 
(5). 

















Registered as a Newspaper. Second-class mail privileges authorised at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. Published by THe Spectator Ltp., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1. Telephone: 
at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. 


28 Craven Street, London, W.C.2, 


Solution on December 6 





Solution to No. 965 on page 727 


The winners of Crossword No. 965 are: Mr. J. Evuts, 32 Georgia Road, 
Thornton Heath, and Miss D. J. CATTANACH, 18 Queensferry Street, 
Edinburgh 2. 








Subscription Rate by surface mail to any address in the 


world 50s. per annum (52 weeks). Air Mail rates on application, Postage on this issue: Inland, 4d.; Abroad, 4$d.: Canada (Canadiag Magazine Post), 1}d.—Friday, November 22, 1957 
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The Tagliatelli Verde . Naples ... hot sun 


= : = =p i P — : . flamboyant colours green slivers of pertect 
ee . Ue wy i aT a id p e d 0 0 0 os pasta lavished with sauce superb... ruby-red 
wn ‘af . y * 4 7“ Chianti through plaited straw... 


That Duck . . . With green salad ...a dressing 


pe’ 4 surely made for Olympus .. . flanked by a not- 
rly able hock... perfect in the heat of Colombo... 
= The Cheval Blanc . . . a truly noble wine it the 
lis- ‘i Captain's table... last night of a most well- 
ve oo? | teat ordered voyage .. . excellent service . . . ex- 
¢ — tremely comfortable will always recom 
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Menus to feast memory on. Man having dinner at 
Colombo. He is bound for Sydney on board a ship 
of the Orient Line. Meanwhile, he is laying up a 
store of memories...the magnificent comfort... 
the magnificent menus. 


The Creme Dame Blanche . . . under the bristling 
shadow of the Rock ... nectar in a soup 
tureen ... grandeur standing starkly out of a 
carkling cobalt sea... 
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V/ ? ENGLAND AUSTRALIA NEW ZEALAND CANADA UNITED STATES 
Chief Passenger Office 26 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 
City Passenger Office 9-11 Billiter Square, London, E.C.3 
or your local Travel Agent 
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A Kodachrome photograph 


city, NORWICH 


This magnificent Cathedral, founded by the Normans nearly 900 years ago, stands 
today as a testimony to the work of men who were filled with inspiration and 
imagination. Through the centuries it has withstood the ravages of wars, the 
vagaries of men and the test of time. 

It is not surprising that the Norwich Union Insurance Societies, established over 
150 years ago by men with broad vision and a keen sense of the community’s 


needs, should adopt Norwich Cathedral as their symbol. Today it is recognised 


throughout the world as the hallmark of all that is best in insurance. 


NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES, NORWICH 


Branches and Agencies throughout the World 


* {4 print of this advertisement may be obtained on application to the Societies’ Publicity Department. 





